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AT TWO SEPULCHERS. 





BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 





‘‘HE is not here! behold! He is not here! 
He broke the narrow bonds of His sealed prison ; 
Lo! He hath conquered death !” 
For this the angel saith, 
“He is not here! the Christ is surely risen !’’ 


A soul once dead hath found to day new life! 
A buried heart hath broken Sin’s dark prison ; 
And on this Easter Day , 
I heard the angels say, 
‘He is not here! he lives! this soul is risen !’’ 
New YORK City. 
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EASTER-TIDE. - 








BY EMMA A, LENTE, 





O BELLS, within the steeples sway, 
It is the glorious Easter Day! 
Gladly we leave the Lenten fast, 
The fear and gloom are overpast, 
The sealéd stone is rolled away, 

A risen Christ we sing to-day. 


O blossoms, yield your incense sweet, 
For cross and altar fair and meet; 
In full array are set the palms, 

In sign of victory; our psalms 

Are jubilant with joy and faith: 
Our Lord is Lord of life and death. 


O hearts, that since last Easter-tide 
Have been with sorrow crucified ; 
Have given your best-beloved to God, 
Yet, restless, failed to kiss the rod, 
Rebel no more, but on this day 

Put doubts and selfish tears away. 


O Earth, the thrill of Easter-tide 
Pervades your bosom deep and wide; 
Your chilling sleep again is done, 
Smile up unto the smiling sun, 
Forget the gloom and blighting frost, 
Your charms are not forever lost. 


O graves, wherein such treasures lie, 

Infold them yet; but, by and by, 

On some glad, glorious Easter Day, 

The King, the King shall come, and say: 

“Give up, O graves, your sacred store, 

For death is vanquished evermore.” 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY IN AMERICA. 





THE WORLD FOR CHRIST—AMERICAN INTERESTS NOT TO 
BE SUBORDINATED. 





BY WILLIAM BOOTH, 
FoUNDFR AWD THE GENERAL OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 





By Cable from London to THE INDEPENDENT. 





: Your request is another token of that universal Amer- 
ican interest in the future of the Salvation Army which 
Tam sure the past sad controversy can only have in- 
creased, 

With the arrival in New York of the new Commission- 
ers, closes any personal disputes as to their predecessors, 
whose work they will no more desire to depreciate than 
Ido; nor shall we wish to meddle with any body of 
Americans who, with opinions differing from our own, 
may desire to carry ou religious work in their country. 
It is one of our jnyariable rules to let other organiza - 





tions, working for God, carry out their convictions 
undisturbed. 

The Salvation Army has only tobe in the future precisely 
and growingly all that it has been in the past to insure 
a continually increasing success, in the United States and 
in every other country. What it has become God has 
made it by means of the voluntary exertions of men and 
women filled by the Holy Ghost with unselfish devotion 
to the goodof others. Its future depends upon the abso- 
lute maintenance of this standard. Every present indi- 
cation leads me to the joyful conclusion that our Ameri- 
can comrades will not allow their horizon to be nar- 
rowed even at the bidding of strong persunal affection, 
but that they will persevere in the march toward that 
universal conquest for Christ upon which every one 
enters on enlisting beneath our flag. 

Of course we do not expect to maintain this principle 
in every land without difficulty and temptation; but 
the whole. record of American history compels us to re- 
gard Americans as among the likeliest of peoples fully 
to appreciate and thoroughly to overcome every con- 
ceivable barrier which may lie along the path of fidelity 
to religious conviction. 

What our American force will yet become I cannot 
help estimating by what I have lately witnessed among 
the extremest democratic commonwealths of the South- 
ern world. Just where men most revel in unlimited 
opportunity to carry out their own plans, they most 
highly appreciats the devotion which leads the free to 
become the slaves of Christ and the servants of the 
poor, 

That is why Australasia has done more proportionately 
than any other nation to help us in the evangelization 
of the world. 

The vast problem of the future to Christ’s people is 
the conquest for God of the enormous and growing 
heathen majority of mankind. For that work the Army 
in India and Japan has shown and is showing peculiar 
adaptation. But the united resources of all Christian lands 
alone can suffice to deal with this most urgent enter- 
prise ; and the Oriental people, accustomed to witness the 
most unbounded self-sacrifice to their helpless idols of 
false ideals, will never yield to the devotees of a new re- 
ligion whose renunciation is not as manifest as that prac- 
ticed by themselves. 

To give up the hope of American co-operation in the 
conquest of the largest half of the world would be equiva- 
lent to despairing as to the success of our divine mis- 
sion among men, 

Painfully as we have felt the possibilities in America 
of the destruction of that confidence which is never so 
seriously affected as by desertion, we think we also see 
there how the persevering faithfulness of the few must 
eventually secure the restored and increased sympathy 
of the intelligent many, so that no temporary estrange- 
ment among our outside friends in this or that locality 
can shake our faith as to the ultimate result. 

And what we may already have lost has been far more 
than compensated for by what we have gained among 
our own soldiers in every other land. Nothing can be 
more vital to the Army’s strength and success than that 
its people everywhere should belong to it from deep, 
settled conviction rather than personal influence or pass- 
ing excitement. The late events have forced all our 
officersand soldiers to ask themselves why they follow 
our flag ; and the result has already been a very greatly 
deepened resolve to devote themselves in a fuller conse- 
cration than ever to the Christ-like task of seeking the 
salvation of the whole world. 

Therefore, I consider our prospects immensely better 
than at any previous period of our history; and I trust 
the American press, whatever they may do for any other 
institution, will continue to give us that unchanged sup- 
port which unchanged and increasingly self-denying 
activities for such an object as that for which we fight 
deserve. 

That the organic unity, real and lasting, of a world- 
wide force, organized for benefiting the sinning and 
suffering crowds of all nationalities alike, should appear 
Utopian or even unpractical, 1 can readily understand ; 
but how the avowed friends of the Army, and the open 
admirers of the work God has already done by it, can 
condemn this principle of union so interwoven in its his- 
tory and so plainly underlying its very existence, and be 
angry with me for clinging to it with indestructible 
energy, is a little difficult of comprehension. 


That a union of the hearts and brains and possessions 
of the godly men of any single continent for the fulfil- 
ment of the end aimed at in the tragedy of the cross is 
desirable, will be all but everywhere admitted. How, 
then, can a similar union of the dwellers on every part 
of the globe be other than in harmony with the spirit of 
Him who made of one flesh all nations, and poured forth 
His blood alike for the salvation of every member of the 
race? And if union is strength, how can such a union 
be other than mightily helpful to the defeat of Hel! and 
the emancipation of mankind? 

Meanwhile I go forward. A very little time will show 
those of my dear American friends who have been 
tempted to charge me with so great a folly, that no 
plans of mine could possibly contemplate anything like 
the subordination of one nation to another in any form 
orin any degree. All I ask is to be allowed to raise up, 
by the power of God and to his eternal glory, out of the 
lower depths of helplessness, shame and despair, a people 
who were not a people, to unite them in bonds of loving 
discipline and self abnegation and to lead them forward 
in seeking and saving this poor, lost world. That, by 
God’s grace, I believe to be my destiny ; and I do not 
think that any true friends of Jesus Christ and of Amer- 
ica will seek to thwart my purpose, or turn me aside 
from its accomplishment. WILLIAM Booru. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE VOLUNTEERS. 


NOT A “SPLIT”—THEIR PURPOSE, THEIR FIELD, THEIR 
METHOD. 








BY BALLINGTON BOOTH, 
COMMANDER OF THE VOLUNTEERS, 
AND MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH, 





At so early a date it will be readily acknowledged a 
very difficult matter to write definitely concerning our 
new movement. Every organization has its embryo days, 
and, for more or lesstime at its outset, plans and methods 
have to be tried and tested before rules and orders can 
take the place of ideas and intentions. We feel most 
strongly that any movement to be led by God must be 
shaped day by day as far as possible by his leadings, and 
that it is impossible to sit down and evolve or formulate 
great plans or to lay down cast-iron rules on which to 
advance to a successful future. Hour by hour and day by 
day a movement of this kind must shape itself and grow 
naturally fron the beginning of small things to a day of 
power and success. 

The Volunteers’ warfare is not in any sense to be looked 
upon as a “split ” or an effort to disrupt the forces of the 
old movement te which until recently we belonged, 
Through a train of circumstances, we need not mention 
here, we found ourselves outside the movement we had 
lived and toiled for during the past nine years in this 
country. This position was not of our choosing, nor did 
it arise through any rebellion against an order to leave 
this country, but for other and longer standing reasons 
that made it impossible for us to remain leaders in the 
old organization under existing circumstances. Our 
silence with regard to the many accusations and ques- 
tions now raised is from no inability to vindicate our- 
selves, but from a desire to let the matter drop, and leave 
in God’s hands the ordering, directing and vindicating 
of our lives in thefuture. The issuing of statements and 
the making of explanations can only lead to contro- 
versy ; and we have strongly felt that the attitude of 
silence is the most Christ-like, and will prove the most 
efficient in averting strife, and prove the rightness of 
our spirit. 

On accepting the orders which sent us from our post 
on Fourteenth Street, we had no desire of starting a new 
movement; in fact, our one need and desire was rest. 
We found, however, that this would be impossible. Our 
own hearts told us that there could be no rest for us out 
of active service for God and souls, We were pressed 
on every side to become the leaders of some new effort 
for the Christ-kingdom: and some of our comradés, feel- 
ing as we did conceraing ths old organization, came out 
from it without any influence from us, and then offered 
to stand with us in any work we undertook in the future. 
We have not sought to call to our side’ any of the asso- 
ciates still standing and believing in the International 
Organization. It has not been our policy to bring influ- 
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ence or suasion to bear upon them; and those who are 
now with us have come naturally upon their own respon- 
sibility and their own personal convictions formed quite 
‘ apart from us. Should we start in our new movement 
with but a handful of workers, while the old organiza- 
tion retains its thousands, we shall not feel in the slightest 
discouraged ; for our plan and desire is, by the help of 
God, to make a people of those who are not a people, to 
raise a force to fight sin and lethargy among those who 
are careless and dead to the influence of God and his 
kirgdom. . 

Our principles are identical with those we had held 
and taught heretofore. Our doctrine is to be the plain, 
straightforward, living truth of Christ’s Gospel. Our 
dress will be distinctive, neat and unworldly, and of a 
character that will protect us in our work and speak of 
our mission to others. To prevent any possible appear- 
ance of taking from the old organization that which 
they look upon as theirs, alterations have naturally to be 
made in the uniform, not with a view to making it more 
pleasing to the eye or more in keeping with the world 
in any sense, but merely to prevent the appearance of 
copying from them the dress which they consider ex- 
clusively theirs. 

Our methods will be flexible to suit the needs of those 
t> whom we go, but it is safe to say they will be charac- 
terized with eathusiasm, life, and joyousenergy. Music 
and marching, untiring work and loving, personal dealing 
with souls will not be abandoned: Our cons’itution and 
rules are as vet unformed; but in them the spirit of 
militarism will undoubtedly be united with that of 
fraternal union. The object of every Volunteer, as also 
of the movement as a whole, will be to sacrifice and 
suffer for others —to bring hope to the hopeless, gladness 
t» the saddened heart, and cleansing to the sinner wher- 
ever he may be within our reach, through the power of 
Christ and his cross. Beginning, as we shall have to, of 
necessity, with the class that will most naturally attend 
our armories, we are faced with the fact that there are 
twenty three per cent. of the artisav, or wage-earning 
class, who are not identified with any place of wor- 
ship. b 

We shall also reach down and out in the wretched 
misery of the darkest slums and help those whose need 
has so long and so strongly appealed to our hearts ; and 
perhaps, also, we shall be called to reach up and bring 
the same inspiration to the lives of others who, tho being 
tich, have not yet learned how poor they are without the 
spirit of the Christ-love and the Christ-sacrifice. 

From the jails and penitentiaries of our country a cry 
also reaches us for loving help and sympathy, and there, 
among what is to-day perhaps the most hopeless class, 
we earnestly trust our blue star with its white crdés3 may 
become a valuable emblem. 

We have formed a Defenders’ League of our friends 
who will not only help us and strengthen our hands ia 
our work among the unchurched, but through whom, 
also, we hope in some organized way to help the churches 
to which they belorg. 

As tothe relationship between the new organization 
and the one we have left, so far as we are concerned no 
spirit of unkindliness or enmity will be for a moment 
countenanced. The field is wide enough. Tens of 
thousands of souls are waiting for rescuers’ hands on 
every side. There is sin, infidelity, lethargy and selfish- 
ness to be combated, and it is against these foes that we 
shall plant our guns. We realize most deeply that it is 
only in Christ’s name and through a manifestation of his 
spirit that we can achieve success and victory ; anything 
that would mar this spirit would be calculated to lessen 
the success of the organization. 

At present in these early days we are much hampered 
for need of funds. In the launching of every new work 
the first foundation laying is hard and trying both to 
faith and strength. But we are confident that God will 
raise us up warm friends who will assist in the planting 
of our standard and in the permanent organizing of our 
work in the many cities which are calling with the Mac- 
edonian cry. 

Our name came to us with the thought that of all 
countries in the world ours is the one that has ever 
trusted in the loyal volunteering of her sons when the 
call to arms was heard. From city, village and hamlet, 
leaving mansion, workshop or the plow, they have gladly 
trooped with patriotic valor, not regarding the sacrifice, 
suffering or loss, to protect their beloved land and to up- 
hold its flag of honor. In this war for God he calls for 
Volunteers who, with an even higher and nobler aim, 
will serve and sacrifice in the great campaign for truth, 
righteousness and peace. Some of those whose feet will 
in the future march beneath the standard, emblazoned 
with the star of hope and the cross of Calvary, may be 
to day staggering under the influence of drink ; some may 
be treading the soft carpet of luxury; yet others may be 
hastening after wealth, fame or gain, while others are 
climbing the steps to the palace of science and learning. 
It will matter litthe what they were or whence they 
came when, filled with the one spirit and fired by the 
one love, they press forward shoulder to shoulder for the 
salvationof souls, the blessing of their country, and the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ. 


BALLINGTON BOOTH, 


Maup B, Boots. 
Ngw YORE Ciry. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


OUR PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY EVA C. BOOTH, 


COMMISSIONER IN TEMPORARY COMMAND OF THE AMBRICAN WING uF 
THE SALVATION ARMY. 








I AM most happy to accede to the request of the editor 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and give my opinion of the con- 
dition of the United States wing of the Salvation Army. 

Its present condition and future prospects fill my soul 
with joy, both as regards the one and the other; nor 
are these feelings based alone on faith in God, but they 
spring from facts that are visible on every hand. 

At thetime of writing (twenty-sixth March), thirty- 
five days after this sorrow came upon us, our losses in 
officers do not exceed about two dozen altogether, out of 
a total of some 2,000; and between 200 and 300 soldiers 
(so far as we can tell) out of about 25,000. 

All the Chief Divisional and Divisional Officers are re- 
maining loyal to the Flag and the General—loyal, as a 
matter of fact, to the principles of a world.+:ide Salva- 
tion Army working to save the most degraded of every 
land from the power of the world-wide destroyer of all 
happiness and goodness. They are now showing to the 
whole earth that they have not joined our ranks toserve 
individuals and systems, but from no less a motive than 
that prompted by the power of conviction. 

Besides conducting several meetings of different char- 
acters in New York CityI have visited Boston, Buffalo 
and Chicago. In the two former cities I found a thor- 
ough grasp of the principles for which we are contend- 
ing, and as thorough a determination on the part of 
ofticers of all ranks, soldiers, auxiliaries and friends, to 
maintain them at all cost. In the great Western city, 
however, I found that issues foreign to the real vital 
questions had been so put forward as to obscure the vision 
of some; but God’s Holy Spirit came down upon us all 
in power, and so illuminated our understanding that I 
left Chicago with as happy a heart as I ever left any city 
in my life. 

And let me say here that the bred-and-born American 
officers and soldiers seem to me to have the clearest pos- 
sible perception of the great fundamental principles of 
the Army’s work, I have found that, having carefully 
examiced these principles before they signed the Articles 
of War, they are to some degree inclined to resent some 
of the suggestions that have been made in the press as 
reflecting upon their intelligence and integrity, as also 
upon their loyalty to pledges they have voluntarily and 
thonghtfully taken, as also to principles accepted by 
them as part of their verylives. I am convinced at this 
present hour that in no country in the world ae the 
officers and soldiers more thorougbly Salvationist ; in 
this time of severe test they have proved that they are so 
by the conviction of their heads as well as by the con- 
version of their hearte. 

Respectang our National Headquarters Staff, never in 
my experience when I have personally stood in need of 
help—and those times have not been few—have I been 
able to more thoroughly rely upon active service and 
willing help than since I have been surrounded by ‘these 
comrades; while the enthusiasm with which prepara- 
tions for the welcoming of Commissioner and Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker are being carried forward, is an assurance 
that the support I have received is only a small earnest 
of the loyalty and love that will be given to them. 

Our Slum and Rescue operations have gone steadily 
forward during all this trouble ; and from their ranks we 
have not lostoneman or woman. The spiritual work at 
the Corps has also continued without interruption; and 
from every direction we have evidence that oursoldiers, 
with renewed consecration, energy and success, are 
pushing the claims of Salvation upon the people round 
about them. 

In view, too, of the hundreds of assurances we have had 
of moral and material assistance from auxiliaries and 
outside friends, I feel that I cannot help but rely upon all 
those who have hitherto given their sympathy and finan- 
cialaid to our great work, to continue the same in the 
future. And this all the more because of our having 
proved that we area people who will allow no personal or 
selfish claims to interfere with the performance of our 
full duty to God and to man. Eva C. Boots. 

New York Cry. 
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EASTER THOUGHTS. 








BY CHARLES H, PARKHURST, D.D. 





IT is pleasant and helpful to be even imaginatively set 
back to the time which the Lord’s early followers occu- 
pied when the bewildering truth of his rising from the 
dead first broke uponthem. This is part of the advantage 
that accrues to God’s pecple year by year from living 
those old scenes over again, and letting the resurrection 
event trace upon our minds and hearts something of its 
own lines of original surprise. The real genius of all his- 
tory reading, Bible history quite as much as of any other, 
lies in the power of being unconscious of the years that 
have intervened since the event recorded. Nothing is 
quite real to us except to the degree that, for the mo- 
ment at least, we appreciate it as contemporary; very 
much as the utterances of a telephone are felt by us as 
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impersonal except in so far as we are oblivious of the 
miles of wire that separate between us and thelips of the 
one who is speaking at the other end; or, as when we 
are looking at a heavenly body through a telescope the 
telescope must be forgotten if we want the heavenly 
body to seem real and to work upon us its own proper 
effects, 

It is acommonplace thing to remark the amazement 
excited among the disciples by the buried Christ’s reap. 
pearance among them ; it is not so commonplace to re- 
mark the argumentative value of that amazement. The 
object of this article is not to justify the doctrine of 
Christ’s resurrection, but the circumstance just men- 
tioned is so persuasive of it that its logical import is 
worth a passing word, especially as that logical import is 
so accessible and lies so near the surface. Almost any 
man can believe the thing that he wants to believe. We 
know that if we try to see a thing and are expecting to 
see it, we generally shall see it if we look long enough, 
and that too whether it is there or not. If the disciples 
had expected that Christ was going to be seen again 
after his death and burial, this would have been the issue, 
quite regardless of the fact whether he became visible or 
not. It is not intended by this that they would have 
purposely lied about it, but they would have seen him 
nevertheless, If their expectations were thoroughly set 
in that direction something or other would have occurred 
or would have seemed to occur that they would have 
taken to be his appearance, and they would have gone 
on saying that he had appeared. That is one of 
those intellectual freaks that have to be reckoned 
with; a sort of mental skittishness that the mind 
never gets quite old enough to recover from. We 
can believe anything that we are prepared to be- 
lieve ; but, on the contrary, it is correspondingly difti- 
cult to believe what we are not prepared to believe, 
The latter, now, is exactly the attitude of mind with 
which the disciples encountered their Lord’s resurrection. 
Tt was not scheduled in their inventory of expectations. 
All the embalming arrangements that they made show 
that. There is no doubt that Jesus repeatedly intimated 
that he was going to rise again ; but the Gospel story 
proves plainly enough that they did not understand 
those intimations, After his resurrection we are told 
that they did not understand those intimations. After 
his resurrection we are told that he reasoned the whole 
thing out to them from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and perhaps they ought to have found it all in those 
Scriptures without having it reasoned out to them; but 
they did not, and their expectation was directly contra- 
dicted in the issue. What happened bluntly gave the lie 
to all that they expected to happen, so that in accepting 
his resurrection they accepted it in spite of themselves, 
and in defiance of theirown prepossessions, but accepted 
it so thoroughly and so unanimously that they all staked 
their life upon it and, with a single exception, all 
sacrificed their life to it. Evidences must bave been of a 
pretty substantial and conclusive sort to have convinced 
men, of the stamp that we kno w some of them were, to 
accept a matter which the entire trend of their thought 
and leaning of their anticipation dissented from, espc- 
cially when accepting it meant forfeiting everythirg 
that to such men would naturally seem dear. That is a 
circumstance in the case that bas to be taken account of. 

The disturbed condition of feeling into which the dis- 
ciples were thrown by Christ’s resurrection suggestively 
reflects itself in the disturbed condition of the narrative 
in which the resurrection event is recorded. In the 
stories of the resurrection, as told by thc different evan- 
gelists, there are undoubtedly a good many seeming con- 
tradictions. Much effort has been made to reconcile 
those contradictions, and it may be that such a herme- 
neutical feat is possible; but it seems to me that the 
contradictions are almost more interesting, not to say 
convincing, than their reconciliation could be. And the 
interesting feature is that the disturbance in the rarra- 
tive answers with such wonderful truthfulness to the 
crumpled condition in which the thoughts and feelings 
of the disciples must have been when overtaken by an 
event so alien to their own views and so unspeakable in 
its vastness and prospects. Reading those narratives is 
like passing over a portion of the sea which has been 
lately visited by a storm, the storm may have entirely 
disappeared from the air and from thesky ; yet the heavy 
seas that are running, the whitecaps still curling into 
spray, the wreckage that remaine, show the print of the 
storm and indicate what has been in the air even after 
the airhas been cleared. Or it is like a photograph 
taken of a tree when the wind is passing 
over it. There is no wind in the picture exact- 
ly ; but in the blurred leaves you feel the wind that was 
in the air when the picture was taken. You may en- 
counter that peculiar cast of critic that will tell you that 
there is no blur about the leaves, and that there is some 
way of looking at the picture, if only that way could 
be discovered, which would show the leaves in entire 
distinctness and sharpness of outline; but you rather 
like the blur than otherwise. You may have reason to 
suppose that there was a good deal of wind about when 
the camera was exposed, and you quite enjoy that fea- 
ture of the pkotograph which works the windiness into 
the picture as one of its ingredients, And if I saw 4 


picture that purported to be taken in windy and stormy 
weather, weather as tumultuous as that which prevailed 
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when the Gospel pictures were taken, and the leaves all 
bung properly, I should conclude that art had broken 
down or that the artist was a fraud. And it is pretty 
difficult not to feel in much the same way about these 
disturbed, these blurred narratives of the Lord’s resur- 
rection ; they suggest in such a vivid way the amaze- 
ment and the perturbation of mind experienced by the 
disciples when the events narrated were in progress: 
There is in this,-it seems to me, an evidence of genuiae- 
ness, that appeals to the intelligence with more effect 
than any nicely wrought out system of reconciled dis- 
crepancies would be able to do. 

Christ’s resurrection did not make immortality, but, 
as the Scripture saith, it brought immortality to light, 
made it henceforth to be one of the actual facts in the 
midst of a world teeming .with hopes, loves and anticipa- 
tiors. Itis a day, therefore, of colossal suggestion. It 
is a day fraught with elements of gladness, but gladness 
at the same time that is solemnized by the vastness of 
possibility that the day suggests. Merriment is scarcely 
germane to this festival. When a man has climbed toa 
high pinnacle of mountain, set in the midst of a wide 
and wealthy environment, so that he feels himself almost 
in touch with the bills that are close to the horizon, and 
to the clouds that arch themselves in near familiarity 
above his head, in such magnificence of circumstance as 
that he is never in a mood of laughter, There is an ex- 
hilsration in it that is inexpressible, but he never laughs; 
there is a great, solid mass of joy in bis heart, but it is 
not of a sort that he can smile it away or laugh it out. 
And that is a type of the gladness of Easter. The re ur- 
rection of Jesus sets us in the midst of a great world of 
deathless spirits that is made solid around the vacant 
tomb of our Lord. Thereisa width and roominess about 
it all that makes life great. There grows up in us a sense 
of our companiorsbip with the ages that have gone be- 
fore, and of our brotherhood with all them who have 
filled those ages with their own thoughts, aspirations and 
loves, That vacant tomb sounds a note long and thrill- 
ing in the key of which our meditations frame them- 
selves, and the world becomes to us populons with the 
presence of those who have lived in the far-off years, but 
who are still conscious entities and personal factors in 
the world that is living and struggling to-day. Thelight 
that shines in the face of the risen Lord makes contem- 
poraries of all of those who have loved and longed, 
suffered and striven, and who somewhere in the mighty 
kingdom of God and of his Son, Jesus Christ, are this 
moment fraternized with us in our common pursuance 
of the Lord’s purposes and aime. 

If there is any single practical impression that the 
story of Christ’s resurrection seems fitted to yield 
touching the relation between life on this side the grave 
and life on the other side, it is that there is no disloca- 
tion between the two, and that this one here slips over 
into that one there without much break or eeverance of 
continuity. All of that is contained in the record and 
easily found there. I do not believe that we could have 
walked with Christ intimately as the Disciples did before 
his death, have returned into almost the same relations 
with him after his recovery from the grave and ever 
have afterward any such feeling as that death was a 
thing to be greatly disturbed about, or that it barred in 
any substantial way our entrance into the new world of 
experience and action lying forwardof us. There is an 
element in that which I am sure we all feel the need of 
in order tbat our life even here may maintain itself at 
that purity of tone and dignity of proportion which is 
hardly possible to man except as the clear presentiment 
of the great years that are coming lets some of their 
greatness back into the years that he is living already, 
and so broadens them into range with his own futurity. 
Even boys are steadied by the prospect of their own 
coming manhood; how much more should we gain 
quietness and strength if the years we spend here were 
realized by us to be but the dawn of life, and if all our 
toils were hammered out and all our experiences com- 
posed under the enlarging and chastening pressure of the 
full day toward which the dawn is verging. 

NEW YorkE City. 
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FAITH IN OUR IMMORTALITY. 








BY BORDEN P. BOWNE, D.D., 
PROPRSSOR OF PHILOS°PHY IN BosTON UNIVERSITY. 





THE beliefs of a community, scientific, moral and re- 
ligious alike, have a very complex psychological aud 
historical origin, and a sort of organic growth. While 
Teason may be implicit in them, the reflective, analytic 
and self-conscious reason commonly has little to do with 
their production. A good description of their origin 
would often be—they grew. They express the net re- 
sult of the thought and experience of the community. 
They also express the reaction of the mind against its 
total experience, They determine the customs, codes 
and creeds of the community. The beliefs of individuals 
are little more than their echo. : 

Insight into this fact is gradually producing an impor- 
tant change in our way of looking upon the great organ- 
ism of human belief. As long as we viewed belief as 
something consciously yrought out by formal logical 
Processes, it seemed permissible, and even obligatory, to 
test it by syllogistic forms and the Jaw of contradiction. 
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But when itis seen that belief is made for us rather 
than by us, thet the great outlines of belief are drawn 
in life and by life, then the great catholic beliefs of hu- 
manity begin to acquire the significance of any other 
great natural product. They show the direction of the 
evolving movement, the trend of the universe of mind. 
They are no longer accidents of the individual, but are 
as much entitled to be viewed as belonging to the nature 
of things as the stars in their courses, or the law of 
gravitation. They are no adventitious and fictitious 
addition to reality, they are rather products and expres- 
sions of reality; and no doubt can be cast upon them 
wi'hout discrediting the whole system of knowledge. 

But beliefs arising and held in the way described are 
pretty sure to seem doubtful in the superficial stages of 
reflection. Beliefs are generally, and in most cases 
necessarily, based on authority. Not merely children, 
but the vast majority of grown persons, are incapable 
of forming any rational opinion on the important ques- 
tions of life. Their beliefs are resul's of tradition, echoes 
of the social environment, possibly functions of the 
implicit reason, but the persons themselves are rationally 
passive. The beliefs are embodied in the codes, customs, 
constitutions and creeds of the community. They are 
set forth in rites and ceremonies, and are taken for 
granted in ever-recurring phases of practical life. The 
individual assents without thought; he is built into the 
beliefs of the community, and the beliefs are built into 
him, 

When reflection begins, however, such beliefs are apt 
toseem groundless, because the believer has never con- 
cerned himself with their grounds; and also because 
the grounds are often too complex, subtle and various to 
admit of exact or adequate expression. Reason of the 
Mis P, S is M.S is Ptype play a very small part in pro- 
ducing living connection. The grounds of our confidence 
in a friend would make a sorry show if put into syllo- 
gistic form and subjected to the test of contradiction. 
The same is true of all our deeper convictions. But it 
requires some depth and breadth of reflection and ex- 
perience to see this ; and hence the superficial stages of 
reflection, whether with the youthful beginner or in 
periods of intellectual shallowness, are apt to result in 
skepticism. The belief inimmortality has the same his- 
tory in this respect as all other deep practical convic- 
tions. A word about the difficulties and grounds of this 
belief may be seasonable. 

All beliefs concerning invisible and unpicturable things 
meet with difficulties, growing out of the imperfect de- 
velopment of intelligence. Space and body are the great 
categories of thought on the sense plane, and the mind 
naturally seeks to reduce all objects to these forms and 
to test them hy these standards. Whenever it comes 
upon any objects which refuse to take on these forms, 
as thought, spirit, God, there is a very natural tendency 
to regard them as illusory. In a world of Piolemaists 
a Copernican could not fail to seem absurd, uotil there 
had been sufficient mental development to transcend the 
self-satisfied dogmatism of the senses. In like manner, 
on the plane of sense thinking, spiritual facts and exist- 
ences must seem grotesque, absurd and impossible, 

We have here the chief ground of the difficulty which 
the generation just passing felt in accepting the doctrine 
of immortality. Existence was interpreted in terms of 
space and body, and at once everything els3 became 
shadowy and unreal. The Sadducean conclusion that 
there is no resu’ rection, neithér angel r or spirit, followed 
almost as a matter of course. There was insight enough 
to see that such a scheme of thought allows no place for 
spiritual existence ; but there was not insight enough to 
see that the scheme itself is only the superficial dogma- 
tism of sense thinking. 

Difficulties of this class are fast vanishing, owing to 
the progress of critical thought and knowledge, It is 
now generally seen that materialism is an impossible 
interpretation of the mental life, that is represents an 
imbecility of the imagination rather than a product of 
thought. It is also pretty generally recognized that, if 
there be any good, positive grounds for believing in im- 
mortality, neither science nor philosophy has any good 
reasons against it. Our mental life is indeed peculiarly 
conditioned in our present existence ; but, for all we can 
see, the order is purely contingent. There is nothiog 
known which forbids the thought that our conscious life 
might go on under other conditions, and even in far 
higher forms. Of the modes of that new existence we 
can, indeed, form no proper conception, and for knowl- 
edge we must wait and see; but so far as our present 
knowledge goes, the possibility remains fully open. 

This faith is further helped by the growing insight 
into the phenomenality of the material universe. There, 
instead of dealing with ontological ultimates, as crude 
thought imagines, we are rather dealing with a phenom- 
enal system, the product of an invisible reality within 
and behindit, The material and mechanical necessities 
of unreflective thought are seen to be the uniform modes 
of action on the part of this power. The reaction against 
materialism is complete in thinking circles. Atheism 
has gone into bankruptcy again. Both doctrines bid 
fair soon to be placed, once for all, among the views of 
which the holdiog would indicate an uninstructed or 
belated intelligence, The divine immanence is trans- 
forming ‘‘ Nature,” from being a rival of God, into his 
abode and manifestation, Nature as a self-sufficient 
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mechanism, which does a great many unintended things 
0a its own account, is fast becoming obsolete. 

This general movement is removing many of the hin- 
dravces to faith in immortality which sprang from a su- 
pertficial philosophy. Of course the leading positive rea- 
son for the faith must be found in the Christian revela- 
tion, and more especially in the teachings of Christ. But 
the revelation of something which met no demand of our 
nature and added nothing to the forces and the meaning 
of life would be an idle curiosum in which no one in 
whom thought was awake would long be at the pains to 
believe. The revelation from without must correspond 
to the life and the need within, And the great signifi- 
cance of revelation in this, as in other matters, is that it 
makes ‘‘ current coin” the truths which ‘darkly join” 
within us, 

We add another word of significance for this and for 
all practical beliefs. Belief exists subjectively in ali de- 
grees from passive assent to a living and active convic- 
tion. It reaches its full power only in the latter form ; 
and it reaches this form only as the belief is put into 
action, and lifeis built into and around it. Indeed, in a 
great many cases. the test of belief would appear to be 
jast the willingness to act upon it ; and through acting 
upon it the belief acquires reality, and passes from assent 
to conviction. Even so fundamental a belief as that in 
the uniformity of nature is in this condition. Specula- 
tion makes sorry work in deducing it and is not over- 
successful even in definingit, But we act on it with all 
confidence, and in practice its meaning is clear. Con- 
viction is won in action and is measured by action. Both 
logic and psychology agree in this teaching ; and reli- 
gious teachers cannot too much consider it. Belief in the 
form of assent may be taught, and, as preparing the way 
for vital insight, it is better than nothing. But belief in 
the form of living conviction cannot be taught ; it must 
be achieved or won, The belief in God the Father Al- 
mighty and in the life everlasting will not be secured by 
reciting the Apostles’ Creed, or by historical criticism or 
philosophical speculation. Such critical and philosoph- 
ical study may serve to remove hindrances to faith, but 
the positive conviction can be reached only by living 
for Ged and immortality. 





WITNESSING FOR CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 


BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D, 








THE most cursory reading of the New Testament 
shows us that our Lord expects and requires all his peo- 
ple to bear witness of and fur him to the world. The 
Apostles were to testify to his resurrection from the 
dead, because (1) this was the question then at 
issue, his lif, wonderful works and death being undis- 
puted ; and (2) they were competent witnesses of this 
fact, having known him intimately for years, and beifig 
able to identify him after he arose. John the Baptisv’s 
testimony served to introduce Jesus of Nazareth to the 
Jews as their expected Messiah. This was essential at 
the begianing of his work, and God had given Johna 
specific competency to bear this witness (John 1: 23, 24). 

The three Persons of the Biessed Trinity are constantly 
bearing witness to each other. The Father says: ‘‘ This 
is my beloved Son; hear ye him.” The Son says: ‘‘I 
speak that which I have heard of my Father,” apart 
from whom I can neither say nor do anything. The 
Holy Spirit comes not to speak of himself, but to take of 
the taings of Christ and show them to us, and to bring 
all things to our remembrance that our Lord has spoken. 
If the Father, the Savior and the Comforter need to tes- 
tify of each other to the world, certainly all believers 
need to testify to thoughtless, careless and sinful men of 
the unseen Redeemer and his saving love and grace, 

The Master requires this of all his servants. But he 
does not require the same testimony from all. He has 
careful regard to their competency, and to the fact that 
if they are incompetent their evidence will be inconclu- 
sive. In fact, he goes substantially upon what have 
always been known as the lawsof evidence. He accepts 
the application of these laws even to his own utterances. 
He concedes that his own unsupported testimony about 
himself would not be valid under the Jewish law that 
required two or three witnesses ; that, tho it was true, 
he could not fairly expect his Jewish hearers to receive 
it; so he points them to the testimony borne to him by 
the Father in Heaven, avd by John the Baptist on earth 
(Jobn 5:31-84; ef. 8:13-18). Evidently our Lord does 
not expect men to believe on insufficient or invalid 
evidence; nor does he expect his disciples to testify to 
anything except what they know at first hand (John 
8:11). 

aie the Lord’s primary emphasis is on being 
witnesses rather than on bearing witness (Acts 1 : 8) ; that 
is to say, he recognizes that character is a prime factor 
in a witness’s competency to testify. To impeach his 
character is to invalidate his evidence, however ample 
may have been his knowledge of the facts at issue. 
Whereas if his veracity and impartiality are unquestioned, 
every word of his testimony carries great weight. This 
is pre-eminently true of Christ’s witnesses ; they can 
say nothing for him that will influence the world unless 
they are indisputably Christian. 

Now with these principles in mind, let us glance at 
what is commonly called ‘* beating witness for Christ.” 
These words signify to most readers “speaking for 
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Christ”; and, more narrowly still, ‘‘ telling one’s own 
religious experience.” The ‘testimony meetings,” or 
“experience meetings,” in use in many churches, and 
in city missions, the Salvation Army, etc., are meetings 
in which people are expected to recount their feelings, 
emotions, resolutions; in short, to describe their 
inner religious life. They must do this frequently, once 
each month, perhaps once each week. But the fact is 
they have, and can have, no experience worth telling. 
The Christian life is not one of romance, adventure, 
incident, but chiefly of quiet daily fidelity in homely 
duties. The story of such monotonous, tho conscientious 
and devout living is not interesting. So the testimony 
is to fall into one of two perils, Either of saying, in 
substance, as I have very often heard, ‘‘I am a poor 
sinner ; but I am still following Christ, and I hope you 
will all pray for me that I may be found faithful”; to 
utter which over and over is to stultify one’s intelligence 
and deaden one’s sensibilities ; or, to manufacture a fic- 
ticious experience, and to describe what one thinks he 
should have felt, or what he believes others expect him 
to say he has felt. Than this nothing could be more 
fatal to genuine Christian living. It violates all the con- 
ditions of a true witness-bearing for our Lord. 

Again, new converts, perhaps within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours of their decision to follow Christ, are 
urged to tell their experience, and assured that to decline 
{0 doso is to deny their Savior. Perhaps they are just res- 
cued from lives of vice, in which habits of drink, dis- 
honesty, gambling, profanity, sensuality, have become 
very deeply seated. They are expected to declare them- 
selves’saved from all these sins, and to testify to Christ’s 
power to save them. But they are not competent so to 
testify. If they have resolved to follow Christ they are 
competent witnesses to that fact, but to nothing more. 
And of even that fact they should speak with great hu- 
mility and reserve, Human resolutions at the best are 
very unreliable, and should not be proclaimed too confi- 
dently until well tested by time. Discipleship of Christ 
is a school ; and the pupil that has just entered can say 
no more than that he is accepted as a pupil, and will try 
to do faithful work. He is in no condition to instruct or 
admonish his teachers and his upper classmen ; he can 
tell nothing of his experience of the school, for he has no 
experience to tell. 

It is said, | know, that it is very important that men 
should publicly commit themselves to the new life of 
following Christ ; most important for those that have 
been most heinous sinners ; that it is a powerful incen- 
tive to them to persevere ; that it greatly strengthens their 
faith. No doubt there is force in this. But the peril is 
immense, both to the new converts themselves and to 
the cause of religion. If they subsequently fall, they 
not only bring sad discredit upon the name of the Savior, 
but they fall far more hopelessly from the artificial 
hight to which they have been raised. 

Moreover, speaking much of one’s self, disclosing 
the workings of one’s inner life, is seldom or never 
healthful. It ministers to pride in religion just as 
it does in the family, or in society. It makes people 
offensive egotists. How carefully we restrain our chil- 
dren in this direction, using all our ingenuity to furnish 
them impersonal topics of conversation. How sedulous 
we are in our Christian Endeavor Societies and Epworth 
Leagues to have the young study God’s Word and speak 
about it in their meetings, not about their own experi- 
ences. Equally and even more particular, should we be 
to have all new converts trained in genuine modesty and 
humility. Paul himself when he felt obliged to tell the 
Corinthian Christians something personal, said in an 
= parenthesis, ‘‘ I speak as a fool” (2Cor. 11: 
16-23), 

It can hardly be doubted that very much harm is done 
by the mistaken notion that to thrust new converts im- 
mediately forward is to have them witness for Christ. 
Who has not been saddened by the spectacle of men and 
women just from lives of degradation and shame stand- 
ing forth to tell their religious experience, unmistak- 
ably elated by the conspicuousness of their position, 
fairly intoxicated by murmured or outspoken approval, 
going on to reprove the churches and ministers of Christ 
and in a few brief moments swollen with that pride that 
goeth before destruction? Few things require more tact 
and grace than to encourage new converts wisely with- 
out impairing or destroying the humility that, if they 
are genuine, the Holy Spirit has implanted in their 
hearts. And no surer way of destroying it could be 
devised than telling them that they must recite their 
experience ; that if they decline to do it they are denying 
their Savior. If they have intelligently accepted Christ, 
and resolved to follow him, let them state that fact. 
**Let the redeemed of the Lord say so.” But let them 
clearly understand that this exhausts for the time their 
compe'ency to testify, 

And especially deplorable is it that men are taught 
that they are witnessing for Christ by reciting all the 
sham >ful and painful details of their former lives of sin. 
It is said that this magnifies Christ’s grace by showing 
from what depths he can lift men. And so it doer. O1e 
that has fallen very low and been rescued may occasion- 
ally mention the fact without harm to himself or others, 
and even with helpful impression on men in like degra- 
dation. They may take courage from his experience to 
hope for their own salvation, But the peril is extreme 
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that this will minister to spiritual pride. I havé been in 
meetings where no one would be listened to patiently 
unless he had been a drunkard or gambler or libertine, 
and where men unmistakably gloried in the remem- 
branceof sins that should never have been mentioned ex- 
cept in confession to God. No doubt, in what is now 
known as “rescue work,” the temptation is great to 
make heroes of the worst cases; but it should be strenu- 
ously resisted if fall is not to be made almost certain by 
the cultivation of pride. 

The secret of witnessing for Christ, then, is in being 
witnesses. ‘‘ Let your light shine,” and you will not 
need to say thatit is shining. Sunrise does not need to 
be announced in the morning papers. Character is in- 
finitely better evidence than talk about character. The 
Christian graces lived bear witness daily and hourly for 
their author. Those that have them may properly and 
usefully, if modestly, say that they trace them all to 
Christ. This is only giving him the praise that is his 
due. And even here it is essential that witness be borne 
to Christ, not to one’s self. What he is doing for and in 
one is the only human experience that can be testimony 
for him; and by this testimony the world is far more 
apt to be convinced if it sees it in Christians’ lives than 
if it hears it from their lips. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
A PASTOR’S SYMPOSIUM. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A, SAVAGE, 





TuHIs is the way a busy pastor got help in writing his 
Easter sermon. The “double postal” card was the 
medium of communication, one side of which contained 
the following: 

My dear Brother:—Will you kindly state in the briefest 
compass, on this return postal, what is, to your mind, the 
strongest proof or intimation of immortality ? 

Your answer, with others which I hope to receive from 
prominent clergymen, I shall endeavor to use in a way 
that shall be belpful to some who are groping toward the 
light of faith. On their behalf, as well as my own, I thank 
you for your trouble. 

This postal was addressed to twenty-five well-known 
ministers. of New York and vicinity, and the following 
answers, which they cheerfully gave, may prove helpful 
to a wider congregation than that which first listened to 
them. 

The answers came from representative men of six 
denominations, and all cluster around the two ideas of 
Instinct and Revelation. 

To me the strongest proof of immortality is Instinct— 
the instinct of a moral and self-conscious being. There 
are innate ideas. God, space, immortality are such ideas. 
They are necessary, undeniable, absolute. 

GEORGE S. BISHOP, 
First Reformed Church, East Orange, N. J. 





The instinctive protest against annihilation, conjoined 
with the demonstrable fact that every normal need finds 


its corresponding provision. 
DAVID R. FRAZER, 


First Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 





Gathering to a focus what floats in my thoughts, I should 
say that the proof, or intimation of immortality, strongest 
to my mind is that which is indicated in the words, ‘‘ My 
soul thirsteth for God, for the living God; when shall I 
come and appear before God »””. It is the soul’s aspiration. 
Not of one soul, but of many, especially as observed by us 
who have to do with souls approaching death. 

How could such an aspiration have been excited if there 
were no real immortality ? Presume immortality, and the 
aspiration is satisfied. I presume for argument’s sake ; 
but I pass to belief because the belief is necessary to save 
life from utter vanity and mockery. 

P. F. LEAVENS, 
First Presbyterian Church, Passaic, N. J. 





Taking the man uninformed by revelation or education, 
the strongest intimation would come from the reasoning 
that as matter (the body) is not annihilated, but only 
changed, so the superior spirit that occupies it must be 
indestructible. Then, too, the personality that is con- 
scious of being constantly and irresistibly borne beyond 
the limits of mortality, both by its hopes and its fears, by 
its sense of incompleteness and consequent aspiration, by 
its bereaved affections and heart-hunger, its self accusa- 
tion and dread of judgment. All these impressions are at 
best vague, and rest upon the consciousness as do the lin- 
eaments upon the sensitized plate, until brought out and 
fixed with a blessed assurance by the Gospel (2 Tim. 1: 
10). CHARLES H. EVEREST, 

First Congregational Church, E. Orange, N. J. 





The thought that it would be absurd and foolish waste 
for humanity in general, and for individuals in particular, 
to be disciplined and perfected simply to be destroyed. It 
is impossible for me to think that there is no purpose in 
human life, and if there isa purpose, then a future life isa 
necessity for its realization. Iam not willing to say that 
I hold this to be the strongest argument for immortality, 
but it is one which has great force with me. 

A. H. BRADFORD, 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 





1. Christ’s words and the whole New Testament teach 
unmistakably the doctrine of immortality, or a future 
life. 

2. Immortality is a race conviction, if not intuition, and 
has, therefore, a scientific basis, a fact basis. 
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83. Immortality alone explains and justifies the existence 
of man and of the universe. A denial is to impeach God’s 
wisdom, or his goodness, or his power. 

Ws. B. Brown, 
Ex-Sec. Cong. Union, East Orange, N. J. 





The strongest proofs of our immortality, as 1 conceive, 
are: 

1. The universal longing of the heart for it. 

2. The consciousness that adequate rewards and punish- 
ments under a righteous government are not found here. 

3. The evidence in the nature of man’s soul. We come 
to bodily, but not to soul maturity here. 

4. The word of the Lord. 

HENRY SPELLMEYER, 
Central Metb. Epis. Church, Newark, N. J. 





God has wrought into the structure of our being powers, 
faculties, aspirations, affections, which reach beyond this 
life which is so frequently broken off in early years. 

God has wrought a redemption through Jesus Christ 
which looks to larger destinies than can be fulfilled here. 

Both our nature and our regeneration in Christ are thus 
promises of a hereafter and ‘‘He is faithful who hath 
promised.” FRANK P. Woopsury, 

Secretary A. M. A., New York. 





1. My own conscience and reason. 
2. The general consciousness of the human race. 
3. The consciousness and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
4. The resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The last two have influenced powerfully the first two. 
All together make one “ infallible proof.” 
FRITZ W. BALDWIN. 
Trinity Cong. Church, E. Orange, N.J. 





Everything in redemption presupposes immortality, and 
bears directly upon it. The promises of the Lord declare 
it—e.y., John 6: 38-40; 14: 1-3; 16: 24. These promisesare 
emphasized and illumined by his personal ascension tothe 
heavens. The Epistles and the Apocalypse are alive with 
the assurance of it ; and all answer toa true and vital in- 
tuition in the human soul, which no people or person can 
destroy, and which no careful student of life and history 
can ignore, R. S. STORRS, 

Pilgrim Cong. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The teaching of reason as to human existence after death 
is confirmed by the Scriptures of the Old Testament and 
the New. Specimen texts are Dan. 12: 2; Matt. 25: 46; 
Rom. 2: 5-10, If Scripture is not infallible on this point, 
what part of it can be relied upon ? 

JOHN HALL, 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church, New York. 





To methe strongest proof of immortality is the same 
that satisfied Paul : 
**He who was manifested in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, 
preached among the nations, 
believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” 
Wm. HAYES WARD, 
Editor of THE INDEPENDENT. 





1. The testimony of Holy Scripture. 

2. The resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. The belief in the Divine Existence renders a belief in 
immortality reasonable. 

4. The longing of the soul implies immortality as hunger 
implies food ; hearing, sound. 

5. The consensus of the heathen nations ancient and 
modern in that belief. 

6. The idea of immortality is one of the innate ideas of 
the mind: hence the universality of the belief. 

DAVID WATERS, 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, Newark, N. J. 





The testimony of Jesus, confirmed by the evidence of his 
resurrection. 

The more I think the more I rest upon that. It is the 
only door of hope; all other arguments or intimations are 
but chinks in the great wall. My soul cannot get through 
them. But through Christ I can walk firmly, with up- 
lifted head. JAMES M. LUDLOW, 

Munn Ave. Presb. Church, E. Orange, N. J. 





My confidence in the reality of a future life for man is 
based on the following points, taken in connection : 

1. Man’s sense of the inadequacy of this life present for 
the full development of what is latent in him. 

2. The historical part of the resurrection of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

3. The Word of Christ to his disciples, ‘‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.”” _ 

4. The marvelous effects wrought upon human society 
by the acceptance of this ‘‘ Gospel of the Resurrection” as 
true. Wma. R. HUNTINGTON, 


Grace Episcopal Chureh, New York City. 





My answer is that the life of a good man or woman, €.9. 
David Brainerd or Elizabeth Fry, is the strongest proof. 
Materialism writes its own reductio ad absurdum in say- 
_ “ The forces that were Christ 

Have taken new forms and fied!” 
JAMES M. WHITON, 
Editorial staff The Outlook, New York. 





The soul is the enigma; God and immortality are the 
solution. EDWARD JUDSON, 
Judson Memorial Baptist Church, New York. 





To these strong utterances, born of vital experience in 
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the schoel of Christian thought and service, may be 
added the suggestive remark of Dr. Martineau : 

“Man does not believe in immortality because he has 
ever proved it; but he is ever trying to prove it because 


he cannot help believing it.’ 
OvanGE, N. J. 


> 


DOES MAN SURVIVE DEATH? 


BY GEORGE HARRIS, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 








DoEs man survive death? Does he continue to exist 
after death, the same identical person that he was before 
death? If there is such survival, on what grounds does 
belief in it rest? Are there sufficient reasons, or indeed 
any reasons, for the belief ? 

It is obvious that the belief does not rest on experience. 
None of us have died, and consequently none of us have 
survived death. Our experiencestops this side of death. 
Neither does the belief rest upon observation. We have 
neither seen nor communicated with persons who have 
survived death. There are, indeed, thousands of people 
who have no difficulty in believing that the dead reap- 
pear in a body visible, but etherealized—Spiritualists, in 
fact, are numbered by millions rather than thousands. 
But these appearances are produced by simple devices, 
or are illusions of the imagination, or are phenomena 
due to peculiar power possessed by so-called mediums. 
The scientific temper refuses to accept this popular ex 
planation of occult phenomena. There are some san- 
guine students who believe that personal survival of 
death will yet be demonstrated as a fact by appearances 
and communications of those who are dead and buried. 
But the experiments do not yet constitute nor approach a 
scientific demonstration. 

The belief rests on other grounds, which are, however, 
as solid as experience and observation. It rests on 
man’s knowledge of God, his moral kinship with God, 
and his life in God. 

Savages believe that all persons survive death. Their 
belief rests on the supposed separableness of soul from 
body. In their dreams they are in other places while 
their bodies remain in the hut or under the tree where 
they fell asleep. In dreams, also, their ancestors and 
friends, whose bodies are buried, visit them and converse 
with them. It is, therefore, believed that there is a 
spirit, a shade, a breath, a soul which is separable from 
the body, which can leave the body and re-enter it, or 
may leave the body and never re-enter it. 

There aresome who think that belief in immortality 
had no other origin, and that when the phenomena of 
dreams are explained by memory and mental association 
the belief has no foundation. But reflection on dreams 
was only the occasion by which the superphysical 
nature of man was recognized. The validity of the 
recognized fact remains when the occasion is explained 
away. The fact is the psychical, the intellectual, the 
spiritual nature of man, of which dreams are one mani- 
festation. He is a physical being, but he is more than 
physical. He is superphysical. He knows himself as 
continuing the same personality through all physical 
changes and so believes that he is capable of surviving 
the physical change of death. Passing now directly to 
our subject, we perceive that the psychical and spiritual 
nature of man signifies a knowledge and a relation 
which are the ground of belief in personal immortality, 
namely, a knowledge of God and a relation to God. All 
arguments for immortality are forms of the argument 
from knowledge of God and relation to him. 

Man sees law, order and purpose in the universe. He 
recognizes mind. Thereis thought in the universe which 
he did not put into it, but which he finds init. That 
which thought perceives and understands is itself 
thought. There is correspondence of mind with mind, 
Over fixed points already in line, prediction sights along 
the range of law and foresees the coming event. Math- 
ematical laws worked out in intellectual solitude are 
traced objectively in the orbits of the planets. The mo- 
ment of an eclipse is foretold. The discovery of a planet 
is prophesied, The worldis understandable. That which 
is intelligible has intelligence in it. If the existence, 
much more the progressive evolution of the universe 
signifies thought. Progress means purpose. Advance 
from lower and simpler to higher and more complicated 
organisms, from inanimate to animate, from instinct to 
self-consciousness and choice, from brute to man, from 
cave-dweller to city-builder, from barbarism to culture, 
is purposive advance. Plan means intelligence. Law, 
order and purpose mean reason. Man thus has knowledge 
of God, is in intellectual relation with God who tran- 
scends the succession of physical events, who expresses 
thought in things. 

The moral nature of man implies a still closer relation 
toGod. Man not only sees what he is, but also sees 
what he ought tobe. He sees ideals surpassing the ac- 
tual. The ideal is his own perfection. This ideal he did 
not create. He discovers it in his constitution and 
powers. Two aspects of the moral ideal are to be recog- 
nized. One aspect is the obligation ®f right. The im- 
perative of duty is laid on every one. It is not self- 
imposed nor socially imposed. The authoritative law is 
neither enacted nor repealed by human convention. It 
18 sometimes expressed in the customary, but sometimes 
defies the customary. It is binding on every individual, 
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The imperative of obligation is a law of his constitution, 
Conscience is not a property which one can do as he likes 
with. A child defined it in those very terms, as ‘‘ Some- 
thing inside that we cannot do as we like with.” Dr. 

Dorner says : ‘‘It is not man that possesses conscience 

so much as conscience which possesses man,” It is in and 
of our constitution. It is the obligation to realize the 
ideal. This ideal isGod’s idea of man. If the universe 
in its existence and evolution is a revelation of the 
thought and purpose of God, then the ideal of 
man which carries obligation is the idea of God 

presented as moral law. The argument is con- 

firmed by the consequences of obedience and dis- 
obedience. The satisfaction, the health, the growth, 

which attend obedience, the unrest, disturbance, disease, 

suffering, which attend disobedience, re-enforce the 
truth that man is made for righteousness ; that the law 

is given by God, in whom physically, intellectually and 

morally we live and move and have our being. The 

other aspect of the moral ideal is its transcendence of 
the time-limits of the earthly life. The ideal is an ideal 
of perfection ; but perfection is not attained in this life. 

Man has capabilities cf kaowledge, culture and purity 

which threescore years and ten cannot satisfy, Long 

before middle life is reached one knows that he must 

relinquish attainments which,so far as capacity and 

iaterest are concerned, he might possess, A famous 

Greek scholar lamented on his deathbed that he had not 

confiaed himself to the particle. The individual only 

needs tima, The moral ideal, which is God’s thought 

perceived by man, means the eternal life in which alone 

the ideal can be realized, Ihave assumed and not argued 

the reasons for belief in God. To believe in God is to 

believe that we know his will, and that obedience is in 

our personal relation to him, If such a relation exists, 

physical death cannot destroy it. 

This is the very ground on which Jesus placed immuor- 
tality. The only approach to an argument is the reply 
he made to the question of the Sadducees, who did not 
believe in personal immortality, but who did believe in 
God. The word Moses heard from the burning bush is 
enough : ‘I am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob.” The patriarchs were in personal union with 
God and had their life in him. A union with God, which 
is moral and spiritual, cannot be destroyed by physical 
dissolution. Such a union implies that man is not merely 
a link in the chain of physical causes, but has reason by 
which he knows God, the eternal reason, and is a spirit 
made in the image of God, who isaspirit. As reason 
and spirit it may be doubted whether man, even if per- 
verse and unrealized morally, can cease to exist with the 
death of the body. But he who realizes his character as 
a child of God, in knowledge of his Father’s will and in 
obedience to it, has eternal life, for he cannot be plucked 
out of the Father’s hand, Moral and spiritual union with 
God is not temporary, but eternal. The God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob is the God of persons. A person 
is not a material phenomenon. He knows God and is 
known of him. He loves God and is loved by him. He 
has satisfaction in God and God has satisfaction in him. 
God is not the God of the dead but of the living. The 
persons he loves are not creatures who appear and 
disappear, who pass into nothingness, who die, 
of whom he is bereaved, but persons who live, who, 
as his children, have absolute and undying worth. God 
the person and man the person in relation as persons— 
that is all of it. God and Abrabam knew each other ; 
therefore Abraham is immortal, If man isin union with 
God he can never die. Paul uses precisely the same 
argument in his second letter to the Corinthians : 

‘* Not for that we would be unclothed, but that we would 
be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed up 
of life. Now he that hath wrought us for this very thing 
is God, who gave unto us the earnest of the Spirit.” 

Our life is already wrought in God ; we already have 
experience of it, the earnest or first fruits of the Spirit. 
The life which is now in the eternal is an imperishable 
life. 

The resurrection of Jesus is believed because he was 
one who was in perfect union with God; one, therefore, 
who could not be holden of death. 

The continuing life may be in detachment from the 
body—a mind and soul life, or it may have a physical 
embodiment in a more refined, more facile, more sensi- 
tive medium—a spiritual body. 

Death, then, is the transition from a life in God here 
to a better and purer life in God. It is birth rather than 
death. Now are we the sons of God; and it is not yet 

made manifest what we shallbe. We know that if he 
shall be manifested we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him even as he is. 


»— 


EASTER HOLIDAYS IN OLD ENGLAND. 


BY IRVING ALLEN. 











Ir is less than fifty years since the American observ- 
ance of Easter was, like that of Christmas, confined 
exclusively to the Roman Catholic and Episcopal com- 
munions. This was especially the case in New England. 
I remember hearing an eminent clergyman declare in 
public that, before becoming a resident of Boston, he 
had scarcely heard of Easter or Good Friday ! 

Yet the first Easter sermon to which I listened was 
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from the lips of Dr. Robert W. Cushman, the most elo- 
quent Baptist preacher of his denomination and day, 
This was in 1852; it was the first and the last Easter 
discourse from the pulpit of the old First Baptist Meet- 
inghouse in Cambridge, Mass. Tne building was de- 
stroyed by fire a few years later. ; 

This disregard of the festival of the Resurrection is 
remarkable from the fact that, unlike Christmas, it is an 
absolutely authentic and unquestioned anniversary. 
Even in the Episcopal churches of Massachusetts, so 
recently as within forty years, the use of flowers at the 
Easter service was an unknown and prohibited observ- 
ance. ‘ 

The Episcopal diocesan of that day—the late Dr. 
Manton Eastburn—was bitterly opposed to all that in the 
slightest degree suggested ritualistic forms and ceremo- 
nies ; and he had a pronounced and honest abhorrence 
of the use of flowers on Church festivals. 

How significant and great the change! There is 
scarcely a place of worship in New England—from the 
stately walls of Trinity, in Boston, to the humblest 
country meetinghouse—that is not fragrant on Easter 
Day with the blossoms of the garden, the greenhouse 
and the meadow. And the day itself, so long contemned 
or neglected, is now the Queen Festival of Christian 
churches of every name. 

The celebration of Easter is of very ancient origin. 
Some authorities derive the name from the Saxon Oster 
(to rise). Others trace it to Zoster, or Easter,a Saxon 
goddess, whose rites were kept at the opening of spring. 
Sloane suggests that the Saxon Eoster, the English Siar 
and the Hebrew Ashtaroth, all came from a long-for- 
gotten original—perhaps Phenician—signifying fire, 

A very old English Easter custom was the extinguish- 
ing of all the household fires toward the end of Passion 
Week, to be relit on Easter Even from consecrated 
flints preserved in the churches especially for the pur- 
pose ; from regard to the popular belief that holy fire 
thus obtained would avert the evil effects of tempests, 
thunder storms, etc.—the flint signifying Christ and the 
fire the Holy Ghost. In this connection was the invari- 
able custom of extinguishing the fires in the old baronial 
halls, 

The Festival, a publication dating as far back as 1511, 
says of the latter domestic usage : 

“*This day [Easter] is called in many places Goddes 
Sondaye; ye know well that it is the maner at this daye to 
do the fyre out of the hall, and the black Wynter brandes, 
and all thynges that is foule with fume and smoke shall 
be done awaye, and there the fyre was, shali be gayly 
arrayed with fuyer flowers, and strewed with grene rysshes 
all aboute.”’ . ; 

The author of ‘‘Shakspeare and his Times” tells us 
that Easter was formerly a season of great social fes- 
tivities ; he refers too to the old tradition—very generally 
credited by the common people of Shakespeare’s time— 
that the sun danced on the morning of Kaster Day ; a 
faucy not destitute of poetic beauty and fitness, since, 
as ‘‘ the earth and her vaileys standing thick with corn,” 
is said to to ‘‘laugh and sing,” so may the sun be sup- 
posed to dance with joy for the glory of the Resurrection 
morning. Says a modern writer : 

“The earth, awakening from its death-like, wintry 
slumber, seems to make fitting response to this celestial 
demonstration of joy by its own most lovely offering of 
spring flowers.” 

The use of flowers at Easter is a custom of ancient 
origin, altho so recently adopted in our own corner of 
the Christian world. 

Our forefathers made free use of flowers at Easter time. 
Much that we in our modern wisdom deem childish and 
absurd, was to the simple-minded people of the earlier 
days matter of edification no less than amusement, A 
quaint Easter observance of the olden times was the cus- 
tom of lifting or heaving; its ill lingers in rural Eng- 
lish counties, and is thus described by a writer of our 
own day: 

**On Easter Monday the men lift or heave the women ; 
on Tuesday the heaving isdone by the women. The prucess 
is performed by two lusty men or women—joining their 
hands across each other’s wrists ; they, making the person 
to be heaved sit down on their arms, they lift him aloft 
three times, and often convey him several yards along a 
street. 

* At the end of the ceremony the person lifted is duly 
kis-ed by the lifters, and a forfeit claimed. Sometimes, 
instead of crossed hands, a chair or even a bed is used.”’ 


This cus om is supposed to be a vulgar representation 
of the Resurrection. Its antiquity is beyond question. 
A roll in the custody of the Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower of London thus describes a royal experience so far 
back as the reign of King Edward I: 

“To the ladies of the Queen’s Chamber, 15th of May; 
seven ladies and damsels of the Queen because they took 
(or lifted) the King in his bed on the morrow of Easter, and 
made him pay fine for the peace of the King, which he 
made of his gift by the hand of Hugh de Cerr (or Kerr), 
Esq., to the Lady of Weston Fourteen Pounds.” 

It is not unlikely that the familiar, childish pastime of 
‘* making a chair” originated in the ancient custom of 
heaving. 

It may interest devotees of the popular game of base- 
ball to learn that it is the legitimate offspring of the old 
English Easter diversion of “‘hand-ball.” Durandus 
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tells us that the archbishops and bishops of olden day, 
used to play this game with their inferior clergy at 
Easter-tide ; even making it part of a religious service. 
He says: 

“ Bishops and Deans took the ball into the Cathedral, 
and at the commencement of the Antiphone began to dance, 
throwing the ball to the Choristers, who handed it to each 
other during the time of the dancing and Antiphone.” 

In the ancient Church, dancing was for many centu- 
ries a religious ceremony. The modern term choir had 
its origin in the old temples of Jerusalem, Samaria and 
Alexandria, where it was customary to erect stages for 
dancing, and to these platforms was given the name of 
choir, In later days, the famous Cardinal Ximenes re- 
vived the observance of Mosarabic Masses (which in- 

cluded dancing) in the Cathedral of Toledo, where, in 
the words of an authentic writer, 

‘“*The people danced both in choir and nave with great 
decorum and devotion.” 

The *‘ Tansy Cake,” an old English Easter delicacy, is 
quite unknown to our land and times, It was given as 
a prize at the ball games on Easter Monday and Tuesday. 
{t was probably a reminiscence of the bitter herbs used 
at the Jewish Passover. Another Easter custom, which 
has survived many more important observances, is that 
of presenting children with eggs; pask, or pasche eggs, 
as they were called. 

In the Ritual of Pope Paul V, composed for use in the 
British Isles, is the following petition : 

* Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature of 
eggs, that it may become a wholesome sustenance tw thy 
faithful servants, eating itin thanksgiving to Thee, on ac- 
count of the Resurrection of our Lord.” 

In the pious old days of which I write, it was deemed 
needful to exercise extreme caution in the use of food at 
Easter ; nothing was safe that had not been duly blessed, 
or at least hallowed by the sign of the cross; Viandsno 
thus protected were peculiarly liable to the encroachment 
of evil spirits. The veracious chronicler, Durandus, relates 
a lamentable instance of the result of neglecting these 
pious precautions. He says: 

‘Two devils lay hidden in a melon which a young girl 
had incautiously eaten, whereby they got possession of her 
for three years, when they were exorcised by a priest after 
due confession.” 

Mr. Sloane remarks : 

‘*A miracle often renewed in modern days, with this 
especial difference, that when the Devil now possesses a 
woman, he torments her friends rather than herself.” 


As Ciiristmas takes the place in the Christian dispen- 
sation of the Hebrew ‘‘ Feast of Weeks,” so Easter su- 
persedes the Jewish Passover. Century after century 
the Church has duly honored these hallowed seasons, 

“ while all its movable feasts and fasts are regulated by 
the date of the festival of the Resurrection. 

I have left myself space only to glance at the poetry 
of Easter; the time-honored psalms and hymns sung 
alike in famous cathedrals of the Old World, and in 
humbler Christian temples in our own and other lands; 
and to the noble verse in which English and American 
singers have celebrated the glories of the Resurrection 
morning. 

The earliest Easter hymn of which I have any remem- 
brance was written by the Bishop of Nola, in the year 
of grace 431 : 

** Sing praises to your God, ye youths, and pay your holy vows, 

The floor with many flowers strew, the threshold bind with 

boughs; 

Let Winter breathe a fragrance forth, like as the purple 

Spring ; 

Let the young year, before the time, its floral treasures bring, 

And Nature yield to this great Day, herself an offering,” 


The old English poets, even Shakespeare, Jonson, and 
their contemporaries, while singing of the festivities and 
the sacred memories of Christmas, pay but scant honors 
to Easter ; but the great modern Christian lyrisis—Wes- 
ley, Montgomery, Doddridge, Keble and a host besides, 
English and American—have made its hallowed asso- 
ciations the theme of their loftiest strains, 

Dean Milman, the author of many noble hymns for 
use in Christian worship, wrote the familiar lines begin- 
ning : 

“ Christ is risen! the Lord is come, 
Bursting from the sealéd tomb!” 

Perhaps the most popular and the hy mn oftenest used 
in the jubilant service of the Church at Easter-tide was 
written by Wesley : 

“Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say: 
Raise your songs and triumphs high,— 
Sing ye heavens, and earth reply !” 

Mrs. Barbauld wrote at least one splendid Easter 
anthem, which I would gladly print in full. 

Matthew Bridges, an English Roman Catholic divine, 
is the author of the magnificent hymn of which this is 
the closing stanza : 

** Lion of Judah—hail ! 
And may thy name prevail 
From age to age 
Thine be the rolling years— 
Take for thine own the spheres— 
For thou hast won with tears 
Thy heritage.” 

All are familiar with the younger Henry Ware’s 
ter bymn beginning : 

* Lift your glad voices in triumph on high, 
For Jesus hath risen, and man cannot die.” 


Eas- 
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And the noble Easter lyric of Sir John Bowring is 
almost as widely known and sung. 

Thomas Blackburn, whose name is prefixed to many a 
jubilant song in all our hymn books, thus writes of Eas- 
ter joys: 





“ Awake, thou wintry earth— 
Fling off thy sadness 
Fair vernal flowers, laugh forth 
Your ancient gladness! 
Christ is risen ! 


* Allis fresh and new, 
Full of spring and light; 
Wintry heart, why wear’st the hue 
Of sleep and night ? 
Christ is risen !”’ 

Mrs. Hemans—tenderest of England’s female poets— 
bas a lovely Easter lyric entitled ‘‘ Easter Morning in a 
Country Churcbyard.” I wish Ihad room for it here. 

Nor must I fail to remember a British singer of our 
own day, Arthur Hugh Clough, the author*of a very 
beautiful Easter poem : . 

** Tho He be dead, He is not dead, 
Nor gone, tho fled, 
Not lost, tho vanished ; - 


Tho he lies and molders low ; 
In the true creed 
Heis yet risen indeed ; 
christ is yet risen !” ; 
The lovers of ‘‘ In Memoriam” will recall many a 
line wherein the greatest of modern poets has cele- 
brated Christ’s triumph over death, and the mighty 
truth of man’s immortality. But I must hasten toerd 
my desultory sketch with a few lines from a poet whose 
name is not yet famous, Frances Mace, of Orono, Me.: 
7~ 
* The altar is snowy with blossoms, 
The font is a vase of perfume; 
On pillar and chancel are twining 
Fresh garlands of eloquent bloom. 
* Christ is risen! With glad lips we utter, 
And far up the infinite hight, 
Archangels the pean re-echo, 
And crown Him with Lilies of Light !”’ ° 
Easter is the festival of hope. With its memories of 
silent voices and vanished smiles, are blended the 
thought of immortality and the joyful promise of re- 
union with the loved and lost : 
** Rise happy morn, rise holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was born.” 
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IMMORTALITY. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 











THAT isa brave poem of Robert Browning’s entitled 
** Prospice”’: 
* Fear death ?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe ; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Tho a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest !”" 


Yes, itis a brave poem. But it is plain to see that its 
ring of bravery is a dauntiess faith in immortality not- 
withstanding death. Such brave notes could not pcssibly 
be struck were it true that death not only slew the body, 
but also quenched the soul. 

Who has not been conscious of this longing of one of 
the loftiest rulers of our modern thought ? 


“Oh, if this life were all that I could have, I should 
weep, it seems to me, from the present hour to the very 
end, unless I could say, as the ancients did, ‘Let us eat, 
drink, and be merry. To-morrow we die, so let us make 
the best of the little time that is left us.’ I should be in 
a state of wanton, merry despair, on the one side; or of 
tearful, sad despair on the other side. I must live again. 
I must make -the experiment of life once more. I have 
made poor work here, but I have met with just success 
enough to feel that if I had a better chance I could do 
something. I am like a man that takes the first canvas to 
paint a picture. He does not know what he will do. He 
lays in forms in all sorts of ways without coming to any 
satisfactory: result. At last he says: ‘I cannot make 
anything of that picture; but I have aconception. Bring 
me a fresh canvas, and I will try again, when I think I 
shall have better success.’ I have long been trying to 
paint a true life, and have only partially succeeded ; but 
if God Almighty will give me another canvas, I think I 
can paint better.” 


Well, what reasons are there for believing in the im- 
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mortality of the sovl? Let us, for a little, marshal our 
reasons. 

There is the reason historica). By this is meant that 
through all the ages of history man has perpetually and 
persistently believed in his immortality. When you 
think of it; you will discover that nothing can be more 
surprising than this indomitable belief ; for, than death 
nothing is more ruthless and universal, Take John 
Stuart Mill’s terrific arraignment of Nature : 

‘‘Nature impales men, breaks them as if on the wheel, 
casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones, like the first Christian 
martyrs, starves them with hunger, freezes them with 
cold, poisons them by the quick or slow venom of her ex- 
halations, and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in re- 
serve,”’ 

That is true. Nature means death to every man sooner 
or later. That, notwithstanding the certainty and varied 
forms of death, men should have, generally speaking 
always had, a kind of inevitable conviction that they 
should yet live otherwhere is most susprising, is most 
noteworthy. Can such rooted conviction mean a cheat, 
a phantasm? 

There is the reason based upon the general indestruct- 
ibility of things. The soul is immaterial, The soul is 
intricate with matter, but it is not matter. You cannot 
express the facts of soul in the terms of matter. Says 
Mr. Tyndall : 

‘The passage from the physics of the brain to the corre- 
sponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted 
that a definite thought and a definite molecular action in 
the brain occur simultaneously: we do not possess the 
intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the 
organ which would enable us to pass, by a process of rea- 
sou, from the one phenomenon to the other.”’ 

Says Prof. John Fiske : 

‘“*Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the 
famous remark of Cabanis, that the brain secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile. It is not even coirect to say 
that thought goes onin the brain. What goes on in the 
brain isan amazingly complex series of molecular move- 
ments, with which thought and feeling are in some un- 
known way correlated, not as effects or as causes, but as 
concomitants.”’ 

But now matter is indestructible; it changes form, 
butit remains in atomic structure. Certainly if analogy 
ever points to anything, it points steadily to the fact that 
the wonderful soul which informs and directs matter 
wust be, at least, as lasting as the matter which is its 
servant. If you say this argument involves also the 
immortality of animals, I reply, let it, what if it does? 
But to me this analogical argument is very strong—inde- 
structible matter; soul other than and nobler than mat- 
ter, therefore, indestructible, immortal soul. 

There is the reason based upon our manifest present in- 
completeness. Oh, when a man has apparently reached 
the utmost point of development here; when he has 
weighed the stars in the balances of his formulz ; when 
he has snatched his secrets from the flaming guardianship 
of the sun; when he has achieved the loftiest character : 
when he has met and mastered obstacle—even at his 
highest point how little he knows, how fragmentary he 
- “ Then still the heart a far-off glory sees, 

Strange music hears ; 
A something not of earth still haunts the breeze, 
The sun and spheres. 


** All things that be, all love, all thought, all joy, 
Sky, cloud and star, 
Spell-bind the man, as once the growing boy, 
And point afar. 


* Point to some world of endless, endless truth, 
Of life and light, 
Where souls, renewed in an immortal youth, 
Shall know the infinite.” 

There is the reason based upon the persistence and 
continuity of our personality. Walking about the old 
home of my boyhood some time since at once the laws of 
association began to cause to emerge within my con- 
sciousness a hundred forgotten things. But of this I 
was certain, with the granitic certainty of conscious- 
ness, that I was the same person who had been a boy 
amid those scenes. I was changed indeed by growth 
and various study and experience, but only as the oak is 
changed from the slight shoot beginning to lift itself 
amid the dried leaves and under the forest shade to the 
same oak full grown. Meantime, how had my body 
changed? I did not even stand in the same body I stood 
in when a boy. The particles of matter going to form 
that had drifted away and been altogether replaced by 
other particles. This had taken place many times be- 
tween the period of my boyhood and that of my man- 
hood. But I myself, consciously the same self, had 
persisted through all the ever overturning changes. So 
I shall persist through the last change, which we call 
death. I think this argument very strong. Since the 
soul persists through gradual changes as revolutionary 
as the change of death itself, is it to be supposed that the 
simply sudden and last change of death is to annihilate 
the soul—blot it out of being? It cannot be. 

There is the réason ethical. As inevitably as the eye 
demands the light or the stomach food, so inevitably does 
the ethical instinct in us demand a world where the 
balances of justice swing even. 

If anything is evident in this world it is evident that in 
this world the balances of justice do not swing even, 
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[think this almost the most terrific, and at the same 
time ethically great poemI ever came on. It is by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke : 
“Three men went out one summer night, 
No care had they or aim ; 
And dined and drank. Ere we go home, 
We'll have, they said, a game. 


“Three girls began that summer night 
A life of endless shame, 
And went through drink, disease and death 
As swift as racing flame. 
** Lawless and homeless, foul, they died ; 
Rich, loved and praised, the men; 
But when they all shall meet with God, 
And Justice speaks—what then?” 

And the conscience in us demands, and will not cease 
demandiog, tho death do hide them, that somehow, 
somewhere, they shall all meet with God, and that Justice 
shall speak. 

But aa the sun relieves us of the need of stars, how 
does the Resurrection of our Lord relieve us from any 
need of further argumentation toward the immortality 
of the soul? Said that great and patient student of his- 
tory, Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and also Professor of Hic- 
tory at Oxford University : 


‘“‘T have been used for many years to study the history of 
other times, to examine and weigh the evidences of those 
who have written about them; and 1 know of no one fact 
in the history of mankind which is proved by better and 
fuller evidence of every sort, to the mind of a fair inquirer, 
than that Carist died and rose again from the dead. And 
the Resurrection of Jesus Cahrist is the historic certainty 
that beyond death there is another life; that death is not 
wall, rather only door.’’ 


» 
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THE time given me by the Ejitor’s kind request to 
write something, from a philosophical p int of view, on 
this subject appropriate to the Easter season, is so short 
that 1 can only indicate a general way of looking at the 
matter of the future life. 

Of course philosophy has no peculiar point of view, 
nor has psychology ; philosophy is only itself a way of 
looking at life and its implications; and psychology is 
largely a body of those evident truths which we all carry 
about with us. But nevertheless the student of these 
subjects gets to see where the emphasis falls, gets into 
the habit of tracking out and criticising loose opinions in 
everybody ; and so the thought that philosophy holds 
more firmly to, really represents, I take it, the deeper- 
going intuitions and more emphatic endeavors of the 
intellectual and moral time. And I shall simply en- 
deavor to point out the way which current thought—the 
thought of the last half century, which has proved itself 
most fertile in psychology, ethics and metaphysics— 
bears upon this matter of immortality. 

In the first place, the way of appruacning the question 
of a future life is still as formerly—but more emphatically 
the way of the theistic problem. Tne existence of God 
in a future life—that is the very meaning of a future 
life. Ifthe philosopher finds himself unable to realize 
a fair degree of assurance that the world has in it a 
great Intelligence, whose thought the world is, whose 
existence is of old, who is ever living, while the universe 


is, and just because the universe cannot be without 


him—then such a one finds that there is no meaning in 
the question of a future life ; for in criticising God out 
of the universe, he has laid himself low and all other 
intellectual and moral beiogs too. The less must go 
with the greater; God gone, who are we? This is, as I 
have intimated, an old way of getting at the question of 
immortality, the way through the theistic problem ; but 
philosophy has confirmed it in two ways ; by naturaliz- 
ing God, if I may so speak, and then by supernaturaliz- 
ing nature, especially human nature, man. These points 
may be explained a little ; and I may best do it by draw- 
ing on psychology. 

The old theistic “‘ proofs” were argumentative, log- 
ical. They proceeded on certain psychological assump- 
tions, it is true, such as the “‘ idea of God,” *‘ the idea of 
the perfect,” the ‘notion of design,” etc. But these 
psychological assumptions were uncriticised. The stress 
fell on the arguments. As arguments they must con- 
form to rigid logical rules and formulas—formulas 
which took the ideas and notions out of the living whole 
of our thought for the most part, and made them ab- 
stractions to be reasoned about. Now I do not mean to 
say that such argumentation is not valuable; it was the 
method of philosophy when Descartes announced his 
‘first and second ontological” arguments, and when 
Anselm developed his famous argument from the “ per- 
fection” of the notion of tiod. But it is now evident 
from the course of thought on the question that the 
validity of such proofs rests on the straightness and 
correctness of the argument; on the “ distribution” of 
this term and the “quantification,” or the “ universal- 
ity,” or the “ conceivableness,” of that. Kant saw that 
the risk in this was too great. God is too great a con- 
Common to make to logical formulas. It will never satisfy 
mankind to make God a “notion” ia the first place—a 
logical universal—and then try by formulas to get him 
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back into human life again. Such proofs, even granted 
that they “ proved,” while they stood alone really “ de- 
naturalized” God out of his own universe, They led 
right on to Deism. And it was Kant’s endeavor, after 
showing this, to “ naturalize” him again through what 
he called the “ moral argument.” And with what I am 
thus calling in a figure the *‘ naturalization” of God in 
man Kant found belief in immortality also. 

Now I am going to put this *‘ moral argument” in my 
own way and on strictly psychological grounds. What 
we really want to know in this matter of theisin is 
whether God is a reality. And instead of starting to 
find out what the idea of God includes, psychology rather 
begins at the other end; it seeks to find out what we 
mean by reality. What is real? How is anything 
real? 

The answer is—after much analysis and criticism— 
that the real is that which we actually find, what we 
cannot help finding, what we have to reckon with, what 
our naiure presupposes and makes inevitable demands 
for. Taings and events are divided off, in our mental 
lives and with the growth of our experience, into certain 
great groups representing kinds, or spheres, of reality. 
The development of these spheres is a matter of prac- 
tical necessity with us; we have to distinguish the ex- 
ternal world from the world of memory, and the world 
of science from the world of art. In these things 
we have no choice, provided, we be not crazy 
Now what we mean by “reality” is just a group of 
experiences normally organiz-d in a certain way ; and 
we believe in realities when we recogaize this tendency 
of our experiences to fall into certain characteristic 
forms of organization, We do the organizing, but 
reality must be there to be organized. These realities 
we need, and we use them practically as termini, fulcra, 
points of resistance, for our active conduct and living, 
A reality then is a form of organized experience which 
our mental nature has to have in order to be a mental 
nature and grow as such. We naturally demand these 
realities, and we get them in answer to this demand. 
And thac we need them and get them,that is their proof. 
That the external world is real means simply that it is 
an inevitable way that the mini has of organizing what 
it finds in a certain sphere of its experience which we 
call sense-perception. [ruth is the sort of reality which 
we reach by an equally inexorable demand of our nature 
that we be logical. And our ethical and religious life 
makes the demand for the reality which we call God, As 
1 had occasion to say some time ago in a bouk, written 
for ecientific purposes only : 


‘* There is moral and esthetic reality no less than logical 
reality ; and there is the same reason for believing in the 
one that there is in the other, for both rest upon the fact 
that our mental nature demands certain kinds of satisfac- 
tion, and we find it possible to get them. Sensational 
reality will not satisfy our logical demands, for nature is 
often refractory and illogical. Neither will logic satisfy 
our moral and esthetic demands, for the logically true is 
often immoral and hideous. It is well, therefore, to write 
large the truth that logical consistency is not the whole of 
reality, and that the revolt of the heart against fact is 
often as legitimate a measure of the true in thisshifting 
universe as is the cold denial given by rational conviction 
to the vagaries of casual feeling.” 

Tois is what I mean above by “ naturalization”; this 
finding of the sort of reality we need in the aciual experi- 
ence of the need. God is the reality which our moral 
and spiritual nature needs and finds, and to make his 
reality depend entirely on the ability of the logical proc- 
esses to cope with his reality—that seems to me to *‘ de- 
naturalize” him out of the very sphere in which a'one 
his reality has any significance. What we need in God 
is an etbical presence, not a logical postulate. To the 
Deist God is not a presence ; he is afar off : he is not a 
citizen of the world—our mental world; he is the 
director of a machine who is somewhat afraid of his 
machine and only touches it when he has to. And there 
are a good many theological Deists in these days. 

Of course the strength of this position is the psycho- 
logical view that all the final needs of our nature—those 
that issue in the organization of experience in this 
form or that—are all ‘‘ equal before law.”* Each has its 
own justification. This much comes from psychology. 
But logic even has now practically accepted as much. 
Tne doctrine of ‘‘judgment” in the later Logics (Bren- 
tano, Erdmann, Sigwart) rests upon the same truth. 
Judgment is mental assent, acceptance, assurance, rati- 
fication, of reality. Without this, logic is a shell of tau- 
tologies. So even in logic proof is no longer a thing 
merely of ‘‘ moods and figures”; it is a matter of belief. 
No logic as such can prove reality, and no logic can 
eradicate belief in it, whether it be external reality or 
God. 

This general point of view is now current in the most 
diverse philosophies, since they are becoming more 
agreed on their common psychological foundations. 
Call it the ‘‘immanence” of God with the idealis!s—all 
right ; that does away entirely with the ‘‘ denaturaliza- 
tion” process. Call it ‘‘law” with the naturalists—all 
right, Mr. Balfour’s recent grotesque scarecrow picture 
of the ‘‘ naturalist” to the contrary notwithstanding— 
for who would be “ naturalized” in a kingdom without 
law, or where the law laid waste the very mental nature 
on the basis of which he reached his belief in the king- 
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dom? Mental law is naturallaw. Itis just the postu” 
late of immortality that there is continuity of mental 
life and law from this to the other side of the river. 
Call it ‘‘environment” with the evolutionist—all right ; 
for it is just the point of the ‘‘ moral argument,” that 
God is through and through the environment in such a 
way that by our mental organization of our environ- 
ment we reach the thought of God. 

Once naturalize God in the human heart in this way, 
and it becomes possible to naturalize man inthe kingdom 
of the Eternal. 

This is what I meant above by saying that the newer 
way of looking at theism ‘‘supernaturalizes” man. Here 
we come to the future life by way of theism. It lifts 
man right up to eternal possibilities—gives him value 
for immortality—by making his very mental life, his 
organization of experience, his needs and struggles, 
themselves the very proof and vehicle of the evidence 
for God. Disprove God, as I said,and man goes too; 
but prove God through man, reach belief in the greater 
through the less; tien the less is taken up into the 
greater. 

Picture to yourself the planetary system whirling on 
through space with no life on the worlds—no man, no 
conduct, no thought, no ideals, nothing but whirling on 
forever. Now in yourown miad you cannot help pass- 
ing judgment on this thought. You say to yourself: 
‘* Miserable business, unworthy of being made; if God 
be outside of it he must be ashamed of it ; he cannot be 
itiside of it ; for it does nothing but whirl to all eternity.” 
So you conclude that there could be no God anywhere in 
such a case. But now put man back in the systém—with 
his life, his ideals, his beliefs, his struggles—and the 
whirling becomes at once the most insignificant thing 
that is there ; and all because you have reinstated the 
form of natural existence which we call moral. God, 
you say, must bein that. And to have that utterly die 
out—that which gives meaning to the whole—this would 
be to destroy bis presence also. 

But this is not an argument ; it is rather an appeal to 
your sense of the realities in the world and your judg- 
ment of the values which attach to them. 
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‘PHERE can be no doubt that modern psychology and 
the philosophy of mind, as based upon psychology, are 
profoundly modifying the views of the age regarding the 
future life. The confidence ia the logical validity of 
those arguments by which theology used to demonstrate 
the immortality of the soul from our scientific knowledge 
of the nature of the soul, is almost entirely gone. And 
all large experience with the present attitudes of men’s 
minds shows that the ancient faiths and hopes of men 
upon this subject have been not a little disturbed. Tobe 
sure, a large number of those best acquainted with the 
truths of modern psychology and of modern philosophy 
(in this country perhaps the majority) maintain. a belief 
ia immortality ; this they do however, because they 
have changed the grounds upon which they let their 
belief repose. 

It is my purpose very briefly to state the present ’‘con- 
dition of opinion, as I understand it, on the part of this 
large number of students of psychology and philosophy 
who are also Christian believers. Space does not permit, 
and the spirit of Easter time does not encourage, any 
considerable show of argument. 

First of all, let us reme.aber that there are two affirm- 
ative ways of regardiny, if not of actually trying to 
establish, the immortality of the human mind. He who 
foliows one of these ways attempts to frame aninvincible 
argument for what the schoolmen called a ‘‘ non posse 
mori,” an ‘‘impossibility of dying.” The follower of the 
other way is content—if for no other reason than because 
he thinks that he must be—to discover valid grounds for 
a faith and hope in a ‘‘ posse non mori,” a * possibility 
of not dying.” In other words, one of these two classes 
of seekers for the truth with minds favorably predis- 
posed, demands a demonstration of the so-called ‘‘ nat- 
ural” and necessary immortality of the soul. The other 
is satisfied with a reasonable belief that it will be so. Let 
it not be forgotten that I am speaking only of such an 
attitude of mind toward this subject as takes account of 
psychology and philosophy; in other words, of thé 
entire round of scientific and rational considerations. 

Aud now I will say at once and without any prelimi- 
nary cautions or apologies that, apparently, we cannot 
claim to have demonstrated, nor can we hope ever to be 
able to demonstrate the ‘‘ natural’’ immortality of the 
human soul, By the doctrine of ‘* natural immortality,” 
it is claimed that the imperishable existence of the 
soul after the death of the body follows, as a 
matter of course, from what we know of its real nature 
while connected with the body. For here theword means, 
belonging to the very ‘‘ nature” of the soul as known to 
us, belonging to man’s soul, as soul. 

It may be well in this connection to present in the 
fewest possible words the two closely allied but not iden- 
tical forms in which the demonstration of the immortal- 
ity of the soul has chiefly been attempted. The first of 
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these is the argument which the philosopher Kant (who 
—it should never be forgotten—believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul and made it the aim of his practical 
philosophy to establish this doctrine as a rational postu- 
late) attacked and destroyed in detail, as it were. This 
argument ran as follows: The soul is naturally and es- 
sentially a unique unity, It is such a unity that it can- 
not be separated into parts; it is indiscerptible. It is, 
therefore, indestructible or, what is the same thing, 
immortal. It cannot die. It will be seen at once that 
this argument regarded the being of the soul as consist- 
ing ina kind of substance, after the analogy of matter 
which the modern physicist thinks of as indestructible. 
Only the soul-substance, unlike physical substance 
which is composed of molecules and atoms, isa single, 
indivisible being, an indiscerptible unity. Its being, as 
respects unity, is thus conceived of as analogous to that 
of a single material atom. : 

The more modern form of reviving a similar attempt 
at demonstration prefers to consider the soul as a force. 
Then, in accordance with the modern physical doctrine 
of the indestructibility of force, it proceeds to argue 
that the soul, being a force like every other force, is of 
its very nature unable to cease tobe. I regret to say 
that some of our more influential defenders of funda- 
mental Christian truths have given increased currency 
to this sophistical argument. 

I think it cannot be stated too clearly or too emphat- 
ically, that both these forms of alleged demonstration 
are discredited throughout by modern psychology and 
modern philosophy. The arguments and the refutations 
are alike nothing but words, conveying wrong concep- 
tions in misleading figures of speech. In whatever sense 
the soul is substance or force—either or both—it certainly 
is not to be conceived of as substance, after the likeness 
of a material mass or a material atom; it is not to be 
conceived of as a force, after the analogy of a physical 
force, and so capable of coming under the principle of 
the conservation and correlation of physical energy. 

And now it is of the utmost importance that we should 
know what it is which we are anxious to secure for our- 
selves, for our friends, and for at least all those of the 
race who attain through redemption to moral worthiness. 
This certainly is not the continuance of any dead, un- 
thinking soul-stuff ; not the unchanging and monotonous 
being of a material atom ; neither is it any persistence, 
as mere force, without the power to develop and to enter 
more and more fully into the life eternal. Our faith and 
hope do not attach themselves to the extension of any 
form even of conscious life, if such extension must be 
considered wholly as broken off from the memories of the 
past. For if the former kind of physical persistence 
would not be the immortality of mind, the latter kind of 
conscious renewal would not be the immortality of our 
mind. Nor do we desire a figurative and unreal contin- 
uance, as merged in the life of the race; such, for ex- 
ample, as we may suppose George Eliot to have had in 
mind when she sang: 

**O, might 1 join the choir invisible.” 

What we want to believe in and hope for is the continu- 
ous development of our self-conscious life ; connected by 
recognitive memory with its own past, and so related in 
character as to be a true development of that past; and 
also—what is the indispensable condition of the true life 
and growth of every individual human soul—placed in a 
fitting social environment, 

Now it is plainly altogether too much to ask psychdlogy 
to prove all this, or any considerable part of it, as fol- 
lowing necessarily from the very nature of man’s mind. 
Nota great deal of reflection (surely not more reflection 
than it is fair to expect from any intelligent and 
thoughtful believer in Cbtistianity) is needed in order to 
see that the only defensible position as respects the 
immortality of man’s mind is inextricably involved in 
our entire system of thinking in our sum-total of views 
and opinions, as it were, regarding not only man’s mind, 
but also regarding nature and God, and the relations of 
man to nature and God. 

And right here we come upon that very formidable 
objection, or rather long list of objections, to the im- 
mortality of the soul which modern science has brought 
into increasingly clear light. I refer, of course, to our 
largely improved knowledge of the character of the 
dependence of the soul’s conscious life upon the life of 
the physical organism, especially upon the structure and 
development of the brain. The ultimate nature and 

“final purpose of this dependence are indeed as mysteri- 
ous now as they have ever been. Of necessity, they 
will, like all ultimate facts, always have the mysterivus 
and inexplicable character of ultimate facts. But within 
the last quarter century scientific research has discov- 
ered tenfold more than the world ever knew before 
about the laws and limits of this dependence. It cannot 
be doubted that these discoveries have induced in some, 
and have strengthened in many, the conviction that the 
dependence of the soul’s conscious existence upon the 
bodily structure and bodily functions isabsolute. There- 
fore, it is concluded, when that one ceases to be, on 
which the other is dependent, than the dependent other 
will necessarily cease to be. 

The utmost service which modern psychology can 
render to religious faith and hope upon this subject is, 
therefore, only what it honestly can do to nullify this list 
of objections. I cannot, of course, set forth the facts in 
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detail, or even. all the more important considerations at 
the present time. I will only, as one who has given 
long-continued, patient and, 1 believe, unprejudiced 
study to this field, present my conviction on two most 
important connected points, And, first, it is a growing 
conviction with me that modern psychology is destined 
to bring to noticean equal number of equally impressive 
facts, which look in another and opposite direction from 
the one usually observed. These facts tend to emphasize 
the dependence of the functions and even of the struc- 
ture of the body upon the conscious life of the soul. I 
believe that the phenomena of abnormal consciousness, 
of hypnotic states, of insanity, of criminology and 
degeneracy, evince this truth, -Second, it is my convic- 
tion that the copflict between the two classes of facts, 
when taken over into the field of conflict upon the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality, yields no assured results. 
When fairly fought out, the battle ends in a drawn 
battle. A confession of ignorance, a verdict of not 
proven, must be rendered from each party to the other, 
when the possibility of a future existence for the mind 
is debated in the field of psycho-physics and physiologic- 
al psychology alone. The scientific psychologist, who 
remains faithfully in this point of view alone, must 
maintain agnosticism on the question of immortality. 

The net result, then, is that both the attempts at philo- 
sophical demonstration and the debates of modern 
ps, chology over the relations of body and mind, leave 
us free to look for other grounds on which to place our 
faith and hope in the immortality of the soul. And here 
the truly reasonable position may be stated in this way : 
We shall believe, or we shall refuse to believe, we 
shall hope or abandon hope, according as we do or do 
not take an ideal—an ethical, esthetical and religious— 
view of the world regarded as dependent upon God. To 
put the case more definitely. Suppose I am asked, Why 
do you believe in the immortality of any human soul? 
I answer, Because I believe in the rational, the ethical, 
the esthetical being of God, the world-ground, and in 
the system of things and of souls as having a rational, 
an ethical and an esthetical significance, as dependent 
upon the being of God. More briefly and plainly still. 
I believe in the immortality of any human souls, be- 
cause I believe in God, and that this is God’s world. 

When, however, I have orientated myself in this way, 
I can understand and feel the force of many considera- 
tions connected with the nature and development of 
man, which would otherwise make little or no impres- 
sion upon me. These considerations thus become, in 
some scrt, the separate grounds for my faith and hope 
in the immortality of the soul. In so far as they can 
be presented to any one of like mind upon the main 
question, they may be called ‘‘arguments” for the im- 
mortality of the soul. Let me briefly enumerate some 
of these classes of considerations. I will speak of the 
five which seem to me most impressive. . 

I find in man, as both individual psychology and com- 
parative psychology make his nature known to me, a 
marvelous equipment of cravings, fears, anticipations, 
and other influential states of consciousness which have 
reference to a possible existence after the death of the 
body. HoweverI may account for the origin of all these 
—and upon this matter the whole doctrine of evolution 
is exceedingly unsatisfactory—they make important fac- 
tors in human mental life, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. Taken in connection with my faith in God 
and my belief that this is God’s world, they arouse the 
faith and hope in an existence such as the cravings, 
fears and anticipations, when purified from their gross- 
ness and freed from their more obvious limitations, sug- 

est. 

' Again, I find in human nature a capacity for develop- 
ment, to which I cannot easily assign any fixed limita- 
tions. This is true, largely, of every individual man 
considered as having mind—life ; it is true, in a broader 
way, of the development of the race. Thus I am led to 
frame the conception of a possible, greatly advanced 
condition, or even an ideal life, for the individual and 
for the race. This conception, taken in connection with 
my faith in God and my belief that this is God’s world, 
arouses and confirms the faith and hope in states of ex- 
istence where this capacity shall be most fully realized. 

A more subtile thought, and one which doubtless im- 
presses different minds very differently, concerns the 
satisfaction of what I may call “ esthetical” feeling in 
the individual and in the race. The unrecognized influ- 
ence of such feeling over all our physical sciences, even 
the most ‘‘ exact,” like astronomy, for example, is very 
great. But when we consider matters that have to do 
with unknown moral and spiritual realms, this influence 
is apt to be conclusive. Why dol not accept Schopen- 
hauer’s conclusion that the utter extinction of all 
conscious life is the true goal of humanity, the ‘ con- 
summation devoutly to be wished”? Largely, because 
such an end to all the frame of nature—man included— 
is too ugly and too hideous to be tolerable. Of it I cannot 
say : ‘‘ How great a tragedy!” for the very meaning 
and the ethical benefit and esthetical effect of tragedy 
implies the continuance of some conscious life. 

Yet again, the demands made by all our choicest 
affections and altruistic sentiments is strong in favor of 
the immortality of the soul. In fact and in life, no ar- 
guments from the pulpit or the press have anything like 
the effect upon most minds that follow from the loss of 
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loved ones by death. We turn from their graves, and 
follow them with deathless interest and unbroken love ; 
Wwe say we will not believe that they have ceased to be, 
and that we can cherish no hope of meeting them in 
other times and other wheres. 

And, finally, the whole rational structure of our mora) 
consciousness is largely committed to this truth. Other- 
wise justice cannot be done ; wrongs cannot be righted ; 
rewards cannot be administered ; character cannot find 
its legitimate, full expression and outcome. But to ad- 
mit this moral contradiction in the end of the universe, 
this is to deny my faith in God, and my belief that this 
is God’s world. The same moral constitution which 
makes me seek a ground for the world in an ethical Per. 
sonality, and interpret the whole of the world’s ongoing 
as having a possible moral significance, disposes me 
favorably toward belief in the immortality of human 
souls. 

For the Christian believer, however, there is supplied 
a faith which goes beyond any that psychological or 
philosophical considerations merely can suggest. It is 
this faith which is the joyful summons of the Easter 
time. 
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By immortality I understand the continuance after 
death of the body, of the mind which that body has ex- 
hibited as a function. The essence of this immortality 
is the continuity of the mental life, The identity of the 
mentality in all respects, is not a necessary part of im- 
mortality. Terrestrial life develops great changes in 
the mental make-up, and no less could be anticipated of 
a life in an environment of a supposed different char- 
acter. 

Viewed from the standpoint of science—i. e., as an in- 
ference derived from observation and experiment—the 
doctrine of immortality has no standing. Two proposi- 
tions must, therefore, be borne in mind at the outset. 

First, There is no conclusive evidence of the truth of 
the doctrine of immortality. 

Second. There is no conclusive evidence that the doc- 
trine of immortality is false. We must then deal with 
the doctrine as an unverified hypothesis. Ia considering 
the evidence for and against this hypothesis, I will state 
in evidence that in my opinion the evidence in favor of 
the doctrine in some form greatly outweighs the evidence 
against it. I will endeavor to present the evidence on 
both sides as it appears to me. 

The reasons for disbelieving in the possibility of the 
continuance of mental existence after the death of -the 
body are well known, As mind is only known to physi- 
ology as a function of brain mechanism, on the destruc- 
tion of the mechanism the function naturally goes with 
it. This is the essence of the negative position, and I 
do not know that this statement can be more strongly 
put. It’ is supported by the well-known influence of 
pbysical conditions on the mind, as in variations in 
mental health and energy, in insanity, etc. 

As opposed to this very strong position, the following 
probabilities and facts may be cited: First, I would in- 
sist that it is not probable that all the mind in the uni- 
verse is restricted to the brains of men and animals of 
this earth. The earth is a small member of a small sys- 
tem, which is one among countless myriads of systems. 
To suppose that in all this vast expanse mind has no 
habitat excepting that which is familiar to us, is to 
strain credulity to such a degree as to stimulate the 
search for plausible grounds for an opposite belief. In 
this search the question that first arises is, Is protoplasm 
the only possible physical basis of mind in all parts of the 
universe? An answer to this question is to be found in 
a knowledge of the relations of known mind to its 
known physical basis—i.e., protoplasm. This kuowl- 
edge is, of course, most imperfect ; but some facts at 
once command our attention. 

The first fact that impresses us in this connection is the 
control which mental states exercise over the physical 
basis. Perhaps the most conspicuous of these is the 
power of mind by means of attention, to acquire new 
aptitudes. This is to build its own physical mechanism, 
in other words to educate itself. This cannot, of course, 
be done at haphazard, but the process is conditioned by 
the state of the physical basis, In the beginning, how- 
ever, protoplasmic structure was generalized in charac- 
ter, and without special aptitudes, The evolution of 
mind has undoubtedly built up aptitudes, by attention 
and effort, altho for a long period the attention was 
compulsory, and due to the conditions of the physical 
environment only. This process has built up the physical 
basis of mental aptitudes, which have thus become 
habits and instincts. With the advent of higher intelli- 
gence, attention has been forced by the knowledge of 
utility or necessity, gained by experience. Now there 
is reason to believe that the rising scale of organic ev0- 
lution has been due to this development of the mechanism 
of mind. This is because mind determines movements, 
and movements have determined structure or form. 
The control of mind over its phy sical. basis is not lost 
from the entire organization on the accomplishment of 
specialization. Thus it is continued most conspicuously 
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in the case of the muscular system, Altho the mind 
cannot produce new muscles except by modification of 
those already existing, it can select which of many 
it will use for the accomplishment of special 
purposes. The purposive influence of the mind 
over muscular movements constitutes the most 
conspicuous visible example of the control over the 
physical basis which weighs something by a men- 
tal state which weighs nothing, with which we are 
acquainted. In a word, the entire process of ascending 
(anagenetic) evolution appears to be dependent on the 
presence of mind, é. ¢., consciousness, in its successive 
stages from the simple to the complex. The process as 
a whole is in evidence of the limited but sufficient con- 
trol of mind over its physical basis. 

This general fact, together with the fact of the slow 
character of the evolution of animal intelligence, sug- 
gests that protoplasm is not the most congenial physical 
basis of mind. The great length of time required for 
the evolution of the highest type of mind—the human— 
from the lowest, as well as our own experience, indicates 
that the resistance offered by protoplasm to mental 
action is very great. May there not be some physical 
basis where the resistance is less ? 

lt is by no means proven that protoplasm is the only 
physical basis of mind even in our own brains. The 
ether in which physicists believe is supposed to penetrate 
the interspaces of most, if not all, matter; and it is 
highly probable that its mode of motion is modified, or 
even produced by the motion of the substances it pene- 
trates. Thus the light, which is one of its modes of 
motion, is usually derived from the chemical decom- 
position of ordinary matter. Why should not the move- 
ments of protoplasm which constitute mind be com- 
municable to it? And to reverse the proposition, why 
should not a hypothetical mental movement of ether be 
communicable to protoplasm? But if so, it may be 
asked, Why does not mind make frequent excursions 
into the ether? One might ask with equal propriety, 
Why should not the specific heat of chemical bodies 
continually escape into the ether as well? Present 
bonds have to be broken in order for the dissipation of 
heat. So may the destruction of the chemical or phys- 
ical bonds of protoplasm be necessary for the transfer- 
ence of mind action toether. In fact, itis not certain 
that this does not actually take place to a limited extent 
in the case of some human beings during life. Some of 
the phenomena known as telepathy cannot be explained, 
so far as I can see, on any other basis. The apparent 
violation of the law of the correlation of energy in the 
supposed control of mind over the protoplasmic phys- 
ical basis, may be due to mind being fundamentally a 
movement of ether, so that an available source of energy 
exists outside of the processes of protoplasm, 

Finally, while what I have written is highly specula- 
tive from a scientific point of view, it is not well to 
regard it as without value. All new discoveries in 
knowledge where not accidental are due to the testing 
of bypotheses. A great deal of successful research is 
due to the direction which it has received from hypoth- 
eses. In any case, the question of immortality is an 
open one, and he who considers it closed is as unscientitic 
as the person who believes in it on insufficient evidence. 
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THE progress of psychology and its development as a 
special science have emphasized the fundamental dis- 
tinction between mind and matter. The simplest sensa- 
tion, as of a color, belongs to a different world from the 
physical changes which may cause or accompany it, 
There is no competent psychologist who is a materialist 
in the sense that Biichner, Moleschott and Vogt were 
materialists—in the sense of one who might say “ the 
brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile.” Even 
in the physical sciences psychological conceptions are be- 
ginning to occupy a prominent place. Thus Professor 
Cope, probably the ablest paleontologist and zoologist now 
living, argues in his recent work on “‘ The Primary Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” that consciousness is the cause of 
the evolution of species; and Professor Ostwald, one of 
the most eminent of German chemists, made an address 
before the last meeting of the German Society of Natu- 
ralists, entitled the ‘Overthrow of Scientific Material- 
ism,” in which he argued that matter and motion cannot 
be the ultimate conceptions of the physical world, 

New York Ciry. 
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PERSONAL IMMORTALITY. 


BY DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, PH.D. 








THERE are two directions in which the methods of sci- 
ence can be employed with reference to this subject, 
Both are methods of observation and experiment, prin- 
Cipally the former. One is introspective observation of 
the facts and laws of the human mind, the other is ob- 
servation of what we are accustomed to call the external 
“world. From the latter we get all the knowledge we have 

of death, What conscious life is we only know by sub- 
jective experience, Regarding consciousness introspect- 
ively, we find ourselves unable to think even an inter- 
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ruption of consciousnes3, much less its total and final de- 
struction. It will at once be allowed that the individual 
cannot remembar the time when he did not exist. Closer 
examination reveals that I cannot even suppose a time 
when I was not, nor am I able to conceive that I can 
cease to be. To declare either involves a contradiction 
inmy thought. If we had none of the evidence of dis- 
appearance and disintegration which is involved in the 
death of others, we should never have thought that our 
conscious mental life could cease, nor even if one were 
at the point of death would such an idea be possible for 
him to entertain. 

When, however, we look upon the world about us, we 
see beings seemingly endowed with consciousness like 
ourown. ‘Thus we are compelled to infer, and we rea- 
son accordingly. in the first place, we notice with all 
these beings that the signs of conscious life are period- 
ically absent as io sleep, or irregularly suspended as in 
swoons., Consciousness is interrupied. We even infer 
this with respect to ourselves by the observation of 
changes for which we cannot account upon any other 
supposition, Secondly, we frequently behold an en- 
feeblement of mental powers, proceeding concomitantly 
with bodily decay and tending toward a total extin- 
guishment, Memory is often lost, the power of ratioc- 
ination likewise, and also self-control. Then come the 
extremes of mania and idiocy. All these diseased con- 
ditions indicate diseased conditions of the nervous 
system, As just pointed out, we learn that conscious- 
nes3 Can be interrupted. Now we are forced to ask, if 
mind is progressively impaired as the nervous structure 
is disintegrated, does not the total disintegration of the 
latter irresistibly argue the total destruction of the 
former?’ And as a matter of fact, when death arrives, 
the evidences of conscious personality all disappear, the 
flame goes out and is not relighted, Then follows a 
complete disintegration of the organized body, in con- 
nection with which we knew this personality. We are 
not able to trace any dissolution of mind, further than 
just stated ; that is, itsevidences disappear. Life ceases, 
and with it mind ceases to be manifest to us; the body 
is disintegrated, and the processes of this disintegration 
we can follow to a considerable extent. 

The phenomena of the so-called external world are 
interpreted by the best scientific intelligence under those 
laws which have for a nucleus the doctrine of persistence 
of force. Technical physical science having attached a 
more specific and limited meaning to the term furce, 
many would prefer the expression conservation of 
energy to the one above employed. This latter doctrine 
is that when one kind of energy disappears, energy of 
some other kind is produced, and that io the transfor- 
mation nothing is lost quantitatively ; or in words of 
the other formula, forces are mutually convertible at 
given rates, and in the conversion no force is lost. In- 
volved with this truth are the truths that force is per- 
sistent, matter is indestructibie, and motion is consecutive 
or persistent. When, for instance, the ball strikes the 
rock the mechanical motion, or some of it, is changed 
into thermal motion. Mechanical force ceases and heat 
is evolved. So far forth then as consciousness is to be 
interpreted by the phenomena of the world external to 
the ego, it must be interpreted by the laws of the con- 
servation of energy, and so far forth as explained by 
those laws it must be held as indestructible. Certainly, 
if consciousness be material, it is as such forever persist- 
ent. The necessity of correlated forces being coexistent 
is perfectly clear, tho sometimes it has been overlooked 
by philosophers and scientists. If force A is transform- 
ed into force B, either A still exists, tho it has disappear- 
ed and can, under appropriate conditions, be made to 
reappear, or an act of annihilation and special creation 
has been performed as inexplicable as any that theolo- 
gian ever asserted. 

However much information we may derive from a 
study of the world outside consciousness, it is clear we 
cannot get along without introspection even in attaining 
a scientific knowledge of external objects. When we 
come to inquire what constitutes an ultimate form of 
energy, we discover that it is determined entirely by the 
answer that is given to the question, What are the ulti- 
mate modes of sensibility? Heat, we say, is a mode of 
motion. Motion, however, is understood only with ref- 
erence to the muscular sense. Certain vibrations there 
are, to be sure, antecedent to the sensation of warmth ; 
but all the vibrations in the world will not give heat un- 
less there is contact with certain nerves so formed as to 
develop that sensation, Similarly with light and with 
sound. Weare in each case driven back to certain ulti- 
mate varieties of sensation. And this is our court of 
last resort. 

Our course of investigation thus must needs pass from 
the material to the mental sphere. Here we at once 
discover that a state of consciousness is only to be ex- 
plained by itself, in any of its aspects. A feeling is a 
feeling, a cognition is a cognition. But tho each of 
these is an ultimate and unanalyzable aspect of con- 
sciousness, which itself can be resolved into nothing but 
consciousness, we can observe how states of conscious - 
ness are related and propose to ourselves the problem— 
How is knowledge possible? One thing is perfectly 
disclosed ; that is, there can be no consciousness without 

memory. It is necessary for perception, even, Equally 
is it indispensable for all purposes of comparison. Mem- 
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ory is everywhere necessary to conscious mental life. 
But see what this involves; it implies not merely a 
continuity but a unity of personal existence. In recog- 
nizing a feeling as the same feeling I had yesterday I 
have the idea of self present; of self having a feeling 
yesterday ; consciousness of agreement between the two 
selves and the two feelings. I cannot distinguish the 
presentations to my mind as having been made before ; 
or, in other words, I cannot distinguish a past experi- 
ence actual, from a simple thought of that experience 
as possible, except by postulating that the experience 
actually occurred to me—an ego enduring through all 
change and itself conditional for all successions. Con- 
sciousness universally implies a synthetical unity, wita- 
out whose permanence no coming and going of phenom- 
ena in experience can be thought as possible, 

Thus a reference to méntal phenomena, in order to 
understand material, forces us to a doctrine of the per- 
sistence of the individual consciousness, And such a 
reference appears inevitable, We can have no knowl- 
edge of matter, force, motion or energy without mem- 
ory ; and this last is conceded to be purely mental ; but 
it involves persistence of the ego. 

It may. be well to consider, for a moment, what we 
mean by destruction. A bird appears in the air before 
our eyes, and then disappears. We do not say that it 
is destroyed, On the other hand, when a black beetle is 
crushed by the foot of the passer-by, and life is extin- 
guished, followed by complete disintezration of struc- 
ture, we speak of the destruction of the insect. But, 
even in this case, as we are accustomed to reason, 
we do not allow that the matter composing the 
insecu’s organism is destroyed. Dust it was, and to 
dust it simply returns, What, then, is destroyed? 
The form, if you please to say so, the’ some- 
thing that made the beetle what it was, the life 
is gone. Gone to be sure ; but how are we going to an- 
nihilate life any more than the particles of dust? And 
in view of what we have just been noticing in regard to 
representation, how is it possible that the form, the men- 
tal element, shall be destroyed either? So far forth as 
this insect iscomposed of particles of matter, so far forth 
as its life is force or energy, its destruction is unthinka- 
able. So far forth as its form is concerned, this being 
merely the mental apprehension of a subjective com- 
bining power, which is itself indestructible, we are 
unable to tind destruction there ; for we cannot think 
anything into nothing. It would thus seem that the 
disintegration, which we are wont to call destruction, is, 
after all, nothing but disappearance. We may not in 
experience meet with a reappearance, but we are bound 
to consider it, not only as possible, but as inevitable 
under appropriate conditions. In other words, what 
once was is,somehow or somewhere and does not pass 
into nothingness, 

The lines of argument as to the question of personal 
immortality thus converge. Whether we look without 
or within the mind, we come to substantially the same 
result. If coascious mind be a higher force superinduced 
upon the vital energies, then we must believe in con- 
scious existence after death. If force be persistent, if 
energy be conserved, if motion is continuous, if matter 
is indestructible, then the conscious ego is indestructible, 
the mental processes are continuous, the power of apper- 
ception is conserved and persistent. On the other hand, 
if we look introspectively, we find it impossible to think 
even of an interruption of consciousness, while all the 
considerations derived from an observation of external 
nature have increased strength when we consider the 
trains of states of consciousness as mental objects. The 
conscious ego persists—that is the self-conscious ego— 
the knowing, feeling, willing ego, for we know no other, 
That is what mind means, 

{t is no harder to understand the continued existence 
of personal existence after death than to comprehend its 
occultation in sleep and restoration afterward. As be- 
fore said, the sleeper knows, subjectively, no interrup- 
tion; he infers it from changes in his environment, Its 
occurrence, however, is quite inexplicable; yet no one 
speaks of any impairment of personal identity because 
of it, 

The greatest perplexity arises, perhaps, over the fact 
of the failure of memory. Without memory there is no 
personal consciousness, and we often observe a progress- 
ive impairment of the representative power. Memory 
waxes and wanes according to bodily conditions. If, 
then, alterations of the nerve-structure in disease will 
abrogate memory, the total disintegration of that struct- 
ure, it may be said, will remove the possibility of repre- 
sentation—at any rate, until some reintegration takes 
place. If, while life continues mind may fail, how much 
more when life is extinguished must we be compelled to 
the belief that the individual consciousness has irrecov- 
erably passed away. But, after all, this deterioration of 
memory is only concomitant with degeneration of vital- 
ity. Vital force wanes, and perhaps there may be by 
and by just this reintegration of which we spoke. Vital 
force, thoit has disappeared, exists somewhere. There 
may be a lacuna in conscious existance as in sleep; but 
do not the considerations above adduced impel us to the 
belief that there may be an awakening even after death 
to the conscious identity which says lam I, I was and I 
am? 

On every side, from beginning to ead, this subject is 
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beset with difficulties; but altogether I am of the opinion 
that there is scientific warrant for the assertion of post- 
mortem personal self-consciousness in identity with ante- 
mortem self-consciousness. 

Itis not wonderful, in view of all these things, that 
mankind clings to the belief that the inqairy raised by 
intelligence must be answerable tointelligence, that some 
conscious being somewhere, at some time or somehow, 
must understand these mysteries. 

New York CIiry. 
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SENATOR FRYE’s bill, looking to a Department of Com 
merce and Manufacture, should it beccme a law, will add 
a new and important portfolio to the Cabinet. Most 
European Governments have Ministries of Commerce— 
among the number Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Portugal and Holland, The United States 
has never had anything in this line; but the business of 
our commerce and manufactures has been taken care of 
in departments with which they have no natural relation. 
The new Department proposed would not be so much the 
creation of new offices as the reorganization of offices al- 
ready existing in other departments. The Department of 
Commerce and Manufacture would include by transfer 
from the Treasury Department such Bureaus as the Life 
Saving Service, the Lighthouse Board, the Marine Hos- 
pital Service, the Steamboat Inspection and Navigation 
Bureaus, the Coast and Geodetic Survey and Bureau of 
Statistics—none of which have, logically, anything to do 
with the management of national finances. On the con- 
trary they form an overgrown mass of unrelated offices, a 
burden tothe Treasury, and are as much out of place there 
as the Weather Bureau was when attached to the Signal 
Service of the War Department, before it was finally 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. The De- 
partment of Commerce and Manufacture would also in- 
clude, by transfer from the Department of State,tbe Bureau 
of Consular Service and the Bureau of Statistics, tne latter 
to be consolidated with the same from the Treasury De- 
partment. While the Department of State has charge of 
diplomatic relations witn foreign Governmeuts, it is 
claimed that the Consular Service should be quite apart 
from politics and diplomacy. In the new Department the 
Consular Service would be placed on a more businesslike 
basis to promote foreign trade by reciprocity, and 
deal with problems of interstate commerce—ino short, 
a general jurisdiction over the foreign. and internal 
commerce of the United States, except in so far 
as relates to the adwinistration and collection of customs, 
and internal revenue laws, which, as heretofore, would 
remain with the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘I'he new De- 
partment would have jurisdiction over all matters relating 
to the manufacturing interests of the United States, in- 
cluding the extension of foreign markets, and the increase 
of trade and trade facilities with foreign countries. The 
grouping of these offices and bureaus, which do not properly 
belong to the Treasury and State Departments, into a 
Department of Commerce and Manufacture, would facili- 
tate their operations and improve the public service, 
while the extra administrative machinery and expense 
would be comparatively small. Another advantage for 
the good of the public service would be in reducing the 
present scope of the Treasury, and relieving the Secretary 
of a load of irrelevant details, which are quite sufficient 
to incapacitate him for the performance of legitimate 
duties, besides the immense “ patronage’’ acquired by this 
department, and therefore great political influence. The 
proposed change would correct these evils, and enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to give his attention to the 
management ofthe national finances. The Department of 
Commerce and Manufacture would be one of the most 
important of the Executive departments, and the Secretary 
must needs be a man equal to the duties, in the possession 
ef much “ail round ”’ ability. 

There are at present, as well known, eight Executive 
Departments. The first five were created in 1789, in the 
order of State, Treasury, War, Justice and Post Office. The 
Department of the Navy followed in 1799, and fifty years 
later (1849) the Department of the Interior was created. 
The last was the Department of Agriculture; not a new 
department, but raised from a Bureau with a Commis- 
sioner to an Executive Department under President Har- 
risen’s Administration, with the late General Rusk as the 
first Secretary. I believe the first distribution of seeds and 
other like duties called fora Bureau of Agriculture during 
President Lincoln’s Administration, and Isaac Newton 
Watts, of Pennsylvania, was appointed the first Commis- 
sioner. Itis said that Mr. Watts spelled sugar with an 
**h,” lacking the foresight of some of the present-day Con- 
gressmen who turn their spelling over toclerks. It is also 
said that when there was something of an inquiry into the 
expenditures of his Bureau, Commissioner Watts reported 
to the investigating committee of Congress that the ex- 
penditures exceeded his ‘*most sanguine expectations.” 
Mr. Watts’s frankness, it is needless to add, has not been 
emulated by any of his successors, 

The order of precedence in the Cabinet is determined by 
the date of the creation of each department. The Depart- 
ment of State has the first place, the Treasury the second, 
and so on, the Cabinet officers observing this etiquet at the 
Cabinet Councils, when seated around the Cabinet table at 
the White House. The men of che Cabinet, however, are 
not as ‘‘set’’ on the order of precedence as the women 
when in the “line” as assistants at White Huuse recep- 
tions. The question of precedence became a serious one, 
during a certain Administration not many years ago, when 
the wife of the Secretary of the Navy insisted on taking 
precedence over the wife of the Attorney-General. The 
former took the ground that the navy ranked next to the 
army, therefore her place in the ‘‘ line” should be next to 
he wife of the Secretary of War. There was a great deal 
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of feeling, not always suppressed, and the air of the Blue 
room was, on these occasions, uncomfortable and breezy. 
Finally things got to such a pass that the President asked 
the Secretary of State to arbitrate the claims to the dis- 
puted territory in the Blue room—a matter of a few feet, 
tho, of course, not regarded in that light by the claim- 
ants. It was a vexed question; but the Secretary, after 
due consideration, bit on the seniority plan, that is, prece- 
dence according to the date of the creation of the Cabinet 
Department. As the Department of Justice was created 
ten years before the Department of the Navy, the wife of 
the Attorney-General was sustained, and the wife of the 
Secretary of the Navy reluctantly moved down one place 
iu the “ line.”’ This decision of the Secretary of State in- 
cluded a number of other points of dispute, mere trifles, 
but which, nevertheless, had been a source of more or less 
irritation; so that ever since that time, the ‘line’ in the 
Blue room has been one of peace and harmony. 

The rumor of the recall of the Minister of Turkey by 
his Government has revived the Armenian question and 
given it fresh interest. It is said that the First Secretary 
is also recalled. Mavroyeni Bey is third, in point of serv- 
ice, among foreign Ministers at Washington. The Minis 
ter of Mexico presented his credentials March 7th, 1882, 
the Minister of the Netherlands, June 10th, 1884, and the 
Minister of Turkey, March 14th, 1887, making the service 
of the latter one of nine years. Turkey has not been given 
to frequent changes of her representatives at this post. 
The former Minister, Aristarchi Bey, who was an extreme- 
ly popular man in official circles, served, I think, about 
ten years. The present Minister’s position has been a 
difficult place for some time. Bound as he is to be loyal to 
his Government, the American atmosphere brimming over 
with sympathy for the Armenians is against him, and he 
would be indifferent indeed if he did not feel this keenly. 
There can be no doubt that if the Red Cross people at the 
outset had gone to Mavroyeni Bey, they would have been 
kindly received, and the way to Armenian relief, so far as 
in his power, would have been open and smooth. Nobody 
will deny vhat the Minister was ignored. He felt the 
slight, and the more because his acquaintance is not lim- 
ited to the Diplomatic circle, but is widely among Amer- 
icans, into whose social life he enters freely, and therefore 
is entirely accessible. Mavroyeni Bey is ason of the Sul- 
tan’s Greek physician. He is about forty years old, short 
and broad-shouldered, with a strong, serious face, dark and 
clean-shaven. He wears European dress, but on official 
occasions adds to his court uniform the red fez, so that 
altogether the Minister is a picturesque figure at the White 
House. The First Secretary of the Turkish Legation, M. 
Norighian Eff+ndi, has a wife—a dark-eyed, handsome 
woman, who in the New World has imbibed enough of the 
spirit of the ‘new woman” to leave the traditions and 
customs of her country women forever behind her. , 

So far as Congress had the authority, its action on the 
Armenian question was prompt, vigorous and unanimous, 
On the second day of tbe session the Senate passed a reso- 
lution asking the President, with the usual qualification, 
‘‘if not incompatible with the public interest,”’ to commu- 
nicate any information in his possession as to alleged 
cruelties committed on the Armenians, oron persons who 
had declared their intention of becoming American citi- 
zens, or because of their being Christians; also whether 
the United States Government had expostulated with 
Turkey, or proposed to act inconcert with other Christian 
powers, in regard to these matters. Shortly after, the 
President’s reply informed Congress that no information 
had beea received as to cruelties committed on citizens of 
the United States in Armenia, consequently no *‘expostu- 
lations’’ had been addressed to Turkey. Then, as is well 
known, the Senate and House took action, in the passage 
of concurreat resolutions condemning the Turkish out- 
rages on Armenians, requesting the President to commu- 
nicate these resolutions to the Governments of all the 
great Powers, and pledging to the President the support 
of Congress in the most vigorous action for the protection 
of American citizens in Turkey. The debate sustained 
the resolutions, in impassioned, eloquent speeches. So far 
as known the President has taken no action. 

A wedding, too much ahead of Euster perhaps to be 
called an Easter wedding, but of interest to New York 
as well as Washington society, was the wedding of Miss 
Helen Steele, the second daughter of Franklin Steele, of 
Washington, and Edward Erskine Gwynne, of New York. 
It was a house wedding at the home of the bride, quiet 
but beautiful, and the ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Mackey-Smith, Rector of St. John’s Church. The 
bride’s gown was white satin with rare lace, and a veil 
which had been her grandmother’s bridal veil. She was 
attended by her elder sister, Miss Steele, and the bride- 
groom’s best man was Carroll Brown, of Baltimore. 
Among the guests from New York were Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Shepard, Mrs. H. G. Mills and Miss Ellen Mil)s. 
One of the bride’s wedding gifts was a superb diamond 
sunburst from Mrs, Vanderbilt. 








Sanitary. 


It isnowa little more than thirty years since a med- 
ical society in England seriousiy doubted whether anybody 
really attuined one hundred years; and to substantiate 
their belief they inaugurated a search of parish registers 
in towns where such alleged centenarians lived. The 
search confirmed the pretensions of a very few, but blight- 
ed the ambitions of some of them —in fact, of the majority ; 
we say ambitions, for it is a fact that many of those old 
persons, in a way, live on their great ages, being made the 
recipients of many cares and attentions and gifts that 
would not come to them if merely seventy or eighty. 
Owing to better hygieneand better sanitation, not to name 
a more conscientious obedience to the laws of life and 
health, itis now no uncommon thing to find the record of 
people past ninety who are still able and diligent in their 
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callings, and scarcely a day passes that we do not see the 
notice of the death in some part of the couutry of persons 
past the hundred mark. One day we read of a man down 
in Maine of ninety-four who still does his uszal day’s work 
of chopping wood : of a woman of ninety-two who conducts 
her household exactly as she did at thirty two. From an 
English paper we learn that 

* Mr. C. P. Villiers, the Father of the House of Commons, has 
just passed his ninety-fourth birthday and entered on his sixty- 
first year of parliamentary life. Tho he hardly ever appears in 
the House, his interest in political affairs is as keen asever. He 
was elected to Parliament from Wolverhampton in January’ 
1835, and has represented that constituency ever since”; 
and from a very late letter we learn that the veteran of the 
** mosquito fleet’ (the myriad of small boats in Galveston 
harbor) is over a hundred years old—an Italian—and that 
he has owned and sailed his smallest of small sloops more 
than forty years. 


..-- Practical solutions of many hygienic or physiological 
questions come through the keen observations of surgeons 
attached to the army and navy in different countries, and 
fortunately they are armed with sufficient authority to 
see restrictions, when needed, carried out. It strikes us 
instinctively as against pature to imbibe Jarge quantities 
of cold water, when heated by violent exercise ; but thought- 
less and reckless people do it. The Italian physicians dis- 
covered that when cruising in the tropics they lost many 
men from this cause, and set themselves to find a remedy, 
which they found in constructing a peculiar water-tank 
that has innumerable little rubber hoses, each hose ter- 
minating in a small rubber nipple; and when a seaman 
wants drinking wa' er he must turna stopcock and then suck 
it through the hose and nipple, and practically this defends 
him from his own indiscretion. 


...-Dr. Linsley, of the Connecticut State Board of 
Health, in his last report earnestly urges the people to 
vigilance in the use of ice; there is no doubt that much 
ice is gathered from ponds and rivers that would receive 
unqualified condemnation as drinking water, and repeated 
analyses have shown that the impurities do not ‘freeze 
out”’ as many imagine but are entangled in the ice, ready 
to be just as bad as ever when thawed out, and many kinds 
of bacilli survive freezing for many days, especially the 
typhoid. Itseems like sheer folly to pay millions of dol- 
lars to procure pure water, and then to deliberately poison 
it with polluted ice. People can live without ice. 


....Huthanasia—defined as ‘‘an easy death,’’ “‘a mode 
of death to be desired ’’—has been the subject of recent dis- 
cussion in more than one medical assembly and periodical. 
The practical question is, *‘ Hasa physician the right toend 
the suffering of a patient whose recovery is hopeless, by 
giving drugs—say an overdose of drugs as opiates or ether?” 
and the assertion has been made that doctors do it now, and 
that it was sometimes put in practice by the surgeons to 
end the agonies of soldiers in the War of the Rebellion. 
The accusation has fallen flat; and when asked why, the 
most sane and sensible men in the profession reply: ‘‘It is 
not worth while to answer such baseless statements and 
criticisms.”’ 








Science. 


In Nature an account is given by a Spanish writer, 
Augusto Arcimis, of the great Madrid meteor. He says 
the noise produced by it was like that of a large cannon- 
ball running along the upper story of a house, and lasted 
two minutes. The vibrations of windows and partitions 
was extraordinary, and the rattling of panes of glass 
alarming. In some houses all the window glass was broken. 
The hight of the meteor when it exploded was probably 
more than twenty-four kilometers. It exploded over 
Madrid, and the smoke and dust following the explosion 
was carried away by the superior currents of the atmos- 
phere to the east, confirming the theory which supposes 
that at the upper limits of the air the wind moves from 
west to east. The compression of the atmosphere at the 
instant of the bursting of the meteor was indicated by the 
registering barometers, the amplitude of the total oscilla- 
tion being 3.2 millimeters, some fragments of the meteor 
falling in the neighborhood of Madrid. Externally they 
were of a black metallic aspect, but inside of a white 
stony appearance, with some brilliant points like nickel. 
The phenomenon was visible at least from a distance of 
700 kilometers from east to west, and 400 from north to 
south. 





....-The theories of the causes of variation are numer- 
ous, and some writers seem to prefer the most far-fetched 
and complicated to the simplest and most easily appreci- 
ated. Haycraft, a late writer, regards variation as a func- 
tion of all methods of reproduction, the most marked 
cases of variation being seen in the embryonic growth of a 
single individual, where the different tissues .all arise by 
a sexual division of a single cell. He thinks that “conju- 
gation, or sexual reproduction, brings the~progeny to a 
mid-type, so that a thousand pugs, cats, mice or men, all 
more or less resemble each other, and their qualities may 
be plotted out in. simple curves. This,’’ he adds, “is not 
the case with sexual division, for here each product parts 
company with and is influenced by the rest of its rela- 
tions.’’ In these discussions we sometimes lose sight of the 
fact that the protoplasm of which all organic bodies is 
composed is anexceedingly complex and variable sub- 
stance, and most easily acted upon by changesin the phys- 
ical surroundings of the organism. Hence, the primary 
factor of variation is the changes in the air and those of 
temperature, moisture and other physical agents. 


....We have news that Commander A. F. Balfour, R. N., 
of the British ship ‘‘ Penguin,’”’ which has been exploring 
in the Southern Pacific, has taken deeper soundings than 
any before made. The deepest trustworthy sounding 
heretofore known is 4,655 fathoms, near Japan, obtained by 
the United States. vessel ‘‘ Tuscarora,” in 1874. The dee 
est of the ‘* Penguin” casts is 5,155 fathoms, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Kermadec Islands, five hundred miles 
northeast of Auckland in New Zealand. The bottom was 
the usual abysmal red clay, This makesa depth quite 
—_ to “ag hight of the highest mountains on the face of 
the eart 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENAZZUS STEVENSON. 


Tue classical saying spoke of no day without a line. 
Lust week offered in the city of New York no day without 
an orchestral concert! During some seasons past this im- 
p:essive—2ppressive ?—record has beea nearly approached. 
But the present writer at least does not recall its earlier, 
a-tual attainment. Nor is it desirable. Toujours per- 
riz is a formidable eoough idea always; but a whole dodo, 
not to say a Whole banquet menu to be disposed of would 
be worse. Toe second and last week of the visit of Mr. 
Toeodore Thomas and the Chicago orchestra was the es- 
pecial re enforcema2nat of such an unusual week’s scheme ; 
for it filled in concarts on Monday nigat, Tuesday after 
pooa, Wrdnesday evering, Friday afteruaoon and 
’ Saturday night, plus the Thursday evening—and final— 
2 of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; and 
was a Brooklyn concert from each baud 

the bargain, repectively on Tuesday night 
Friday night. Something too much of this, 





concert 
there 
iat? 
and 


maay good people must have thought in their heart of. 


heart. Bus thea oaly a limited numberof auditors had to 
go to each and all of the eatertainments in question |! 
Record mast not forget that, amid all tnis other muzic, 
M- Damroseh closad his Wagaer season at the Academy 
ot Masic with foar representations—*‘ The Valkyr,” ** The 
Dusk of the Gods,” ‘ Tristan and Isolde ” and ** [he Mas- 
tersingers.”” Tney were extremely well attended—crowded 
in fa:t; aad in each case the performances attained a 
high and at times impressive plane, as has been the general 
effect of aseason distinguished for merit, and for an enthu- 
siasm before and behind the curtain. 

List week’s expressions of gentle caution toward judg 
ing of the qaalities of the Chicago Orchestra until further 
work from it hid been b2ard, and natil it might be more 
at home in that ‘‘antre vast” kaown at the Metropolitan 
Opera House have proved wise. To be sure, the matinée 
carers of Tuesday afcern»0a—the orchestra’s third New 
Y ork appearance—in whose program Beethoven’s Seventh 
symphony, a Moliqae concerto for cello, aad the ** Tann- 
haiiser”’ Overtare figured, was not much more successful 
than its two predecessors. Tne playing was common- 
plac2, [t was wainteresting. This is said withont special 
relevancy to the soloist in the Molique concerto, Mr. 
Steindl. Buton Friday afternoon the vastly more inter- 
esting program, and whatever conditions were other 
factors, Wruught a great change. Mr. Thomas’s 
mea played superbly, almost without exception. 
Dvorak’s lucid and lovely symphony ono American 
themes “From the New World” was interpreted 
with solidity, finish, refiaement—care in phrasing— 
and general tonal beauty—qaalities particularly missed in 
the Orchestra’s interpretations of, for example, the Bee- 
thoven Symphony three days before. The same pleasing 
traits entered into its workin the Wagner.numbers, Mr. 
Joseffy’s magnificent unfolding of Li-zt’s Concertoin A 
major was excelled by the support of theorchestra. The con- 
cert of Saturday night was also a thoroughly superior one. 
In it, again the Chicago men came forwardin the new and 
favorable light. Oae could understand the organiz ition’s 
praises—outsideas well as iaside Chicago. The same cuncert, 
of Saturday evening, elicited the presentation of a costly 
silver cup to Mc. Tno.nas, and even a couple of sentences 
of civil acknowledgment from the distinguished leader. 
The summary of the band’s trait, on the strength of these 
later and better coucerts, seems to, establish it as an or- 
chestra of uneven material, deticient in good strings and 
more energetic than artistic as to brass; lacking a 
brilliant ensemble tone; but when at its best very 
good indeed, and rankiog creditably with the good 
orchestras of the country. Mr. Thomas is no longer 
youthful enougo to add any verve, #ay tempera- 
mental inspiration tv its work. Bac he is educating his 
charge carefully and responsibly, and he is able so to lead 
it. Its tuture should be bright. Its local usefulness is 
great. Aad, moreover, we hope that Mr. Thomas and it 
will come here again next year; for interest and pleasure 
come with it to New York. There is room for its Gast- 
spiel, Comparisons are not entered on here. They would 
be neither profitable nor gracious; and the Caicago orches- 
tra’s performances end with our conviction that mucao in 
them is both. wr ae 

The Boston Symphony gave an extraordinary concert o 
Wagner numbers on Taursday evening Mr. Paur has 
seldom—if ever—demonstrated oimself as so much a per- 
sona grata at the head of the baud whieh has been thecare, 
if not the creation (under Mr. Higyiasoa, be it admitted) 
of Mr. Gericke and Mr. Nikisch. The numbers ranged 
through the ‘* Rienzi’? Overture und the *‘ Faust” Over- 
ture, and excerpts long since. expected wheu those from 
‘Lonengrin,” or ‘*Tae Valkyr,” or “Tne Mastersing- 
ers” are in question. Nothing could surpass the 
sonorous, torilling vitality of such playing: the pre- 
cision, the articulation, so to say, the emotional coloring of 
the work, Mr. Hen Davies was the soloist ; and the delight- 
ful English tenor was in’ admirable voice and his presence 

erfected the program. lt was the last concert’ by the 

ostonians for this season, its fitteenth at home, its tenth 
in New York, its forty-seveuth concert with us, and its 
One thousand three hundred and cighty-eighth concert 
since organizing! Think of what such a record means in 
sucn a case! Tne hearer came from the hali convinced 
that it is—under any conductor, and by its own superb 
making-up, its own aggregate of saperior musicians— 
the “yreatest’”’ orchestra in virtuosity that the: musical 
world knows. By the by, in response to an inguiry from 
&@ subscriber to this journal, une present opportuaity may 
be takea to say that Mr, Paur’s engagement as leader has 
yet to subsist about two years. 

The present is Holy Week. Partly by managerial calcu- 
lation of that fact, and partly by drift of circumstances, 
music rests a bit. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel give their first 
song recital here in several years—tne welc »mest of visitors 
always—and next week affords us the final Philharmonics. 
A few days later—April 13th—the usual supplementary 
fortnight of the o season of opera at tne Metropoi- 
itan comes, and the Symphony Society’s last entertain- 
ments occur. Mr, Paderefski is reported de retour for his 
iarewellings. So comes April—with a kind of sic transit 

en, 


‘TAE INDEPENDENT 
Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

THE New York State Republican Convention was 
held in this city March 24th. The platform indorsed the 
doctrine of protection and declared in favor of a tariff 
which, “‘while providing income sufficient to meet the 
expenses of Government, honestly and economically 
administered, at the same time secures home labor and 
home capital from unequal foreign competition.” The 
currency plank was as follows : 

“ The agitation for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of six- 
teen to one seriously disturbs all industrial interests, and calls 
fora clear statement of the Republican Party’s attitude upon 
this question, to the end that the trade of this country at home 





and abroad may again be placed upon a sound and stable founda- . 


tion. We recognize in the movement for the free coinage of 
silver an attempt to degrade the long-established standard of our 
monetary system, and hence a blow to public and private credit 
at once costly to the National Government and harmful to our 
domestic and for-ign commerce. Until there isa prospect of in- 
ternational agreement as to silver coinage, and while gold re- 
mains thestandard of the United States and of the civilized 
world, the Republican Party of New York declares itself in favor 
of the firm and honorable maintenance of that standard.” 

The convention nominated as candidate for President, 
Governor Morton, but a strong McKinley influence was 
made manifest by an amendment favoring that candidate 
in case Governor Morton were not nominated on the fist 
ballot. ‘Tnere were McKinley banners in the hall, and it 
was evident that the McKinley feeling was very strong. 
There were indications that it was the plan of the P.att 
leaders to turn the vote of New York after Governor Mor- 
ton to Mr. Reed, and this movement was directed against 
that. Bhe general conduct of the convention was har- 
monious, the protests with regard to the Lauterbach en- 
roliment having disappeared entirely. Following on the 
convention, the most important political event in the 
State has been the failure to elect Lieutenant General Sax- 
ton as a district delegate to the St. Louis Convention. 
This was done by the Platt menin revenge, so it is gener- 
ally understood, for Mr. Saxton’s opposition to the Greater 
New York bill, which is now in the hands of the mayors of 
this city, Brooklyn and Long Island City. 


.... The Massachusetts State Republican Convention met 
iu Boston March 27th. The opening address by Cha'rmin 
McCall was an earnest appeal for protection, sound money, 
and the nomination of Thomas B. Reed for the Presidency. 
The platform presented by Senator Lodge promised the 
faithful support of the State for the choice of the St. Louis 
Convention, declared that the past two years had incon- 
testably shown the incapacity of the Democratic Party, 
advocated the replacing of the present tariff ‘‘ with its 
lowered rates and its destructive and dishonest system of 
under-valuations’’. by one framed on protective principles 
and with a view to the restoration of the reciprocity pul- 
icy ; favored protection to shipbuilders ; oppo:ed the State 
banks; advocated the extension of the classified civil serv- 
ice, the restriction of immigration, the absolute probi- 
bition of grants of money for sectarian schools, a foreign 
policy ‘‘ firm, vigorous and dignified,” the maintenance of 
influence in the Hawaiian Islands and over the Isthmian’ 
Canal; expressed hearty sympathy with the struggle of 
the Cubans for independence, and presented to the National 
Convention for nomination as President, Mr. Reed, as a 
** fearless leader, tried in many great conflicts, a man of 
national reputation, of aublemished character, unswerving 
Republicanism and great abilities.” The financial plank 
was as follows: 

“We are entirely opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, and to any change in the existing gold standard, except 
by international agreement. Each dollar must be kept as good 
as every other dollar. The credit of the United States must be 
maintained at the highest point, so that it cannot be questioned 
anywhere, either at home or abroad. Every promise must be 
rigidly kept, and every obligation redeemable in coin must be 
paid in gold.” 


...eThe Minnesota Repnblican State Convention met at 
Minneapolis March 24th. The platform emphasized the 
Monroe Doctrine, called for the restoration of the princi- 
ple of reciprocity, and indorsed the nomination of Governor 
McKinley for the Presidency. The financial plank was as 
follows : 

““We favor the use of both gold and silver to the extent to 
which they can be maintained in circulation at the parity in 
purchasing and debt-paying powers; we are earnestly opposed, 
under the present restrictions, to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, for the manifest reasons that it would destroy such 
parity, enormously contract the volume of currency by forcing 
gold out of circulation and immediately place us on a silver 
basis. Believing that it is a self-evident fact that the effect of 
the international demonetization of silver can be overcome only 
by international remonetization of that metal, the Republican 
Party of Mianesota most heartily favor an international confer- 
ence of the foreign Powers for that purpose.” 


...By @ practically unanimous vote, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has passed the bill removing the disabilities 
of ex Confederate officers The one vote cast against it 
was by Mr. Boutelle, of Me., who claimed in a vigorous 
speech that South Carolina, by its new constitution, 
favored ex-Confederate soldiers by exemption from the pay- 
ment of poll taxes, while it did not give the same favor to 
those who had fought for the Union. 


_..-The Senate Committee on Territories has reported 
favorably a bill for the admission of Arizona to Statehood. 
The bill states that Arizona has more wealth and popula- 
tion than tw» thirds of the States at the time of their ad- 
mission, having taxable property valued at $27,000,000, and 
abont 80,000 inhabitants. 


* __.."The House has passed the Naval Appropriation Bill, 
authorizing the building of four battle ships and fifteen 
torpedo boats. An effort to increase still further the num- 
be of ships failed to carry. 
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---»The Secretary of War has appointed as representa- 
tives of the United States at the coronation of the Czar of 
Russia, Major-General A. McD. McCook and Major George 
P. Scriven, of the signal corps. 





FOREIGN. 

--..The situation in Turkey has not materially changed. 
An extraordinary Council of Ministers was held to discuss 
the Nile expedition, and according to reports an appeal 
was issued to France and Russia requesting them to in- 
tervene for the purpose of regulating the situation in 
reward to Egypt, and Germany was also asked to use her 
good offices in the same direction. The report was gen- 
erally credited that this action was takeu at the instance 
of France and Russia, and was ba:ed largely upon the 
irritation due to the fact that Tarkey had not been con- 
sulted in the matter. With regard to the relief work 
various statements have been made. According to some 
the agents of the Red Cross Society are to work only in 
cities, and relief is o be given to the villagers on the 
presentation of lists prepared by the overseers. It is also 
said that the Red Cross agents have power to make 
changes in the lists furnished by the Turkish Relief Com- 
mission The International Relief Committee has sent 
out $15,000 and the need is ipcreasing on every hand. 
Considerable interest was aroused by the report spread 
during the week that Mavroyeni Bey, the Ottoman Min- 
ister at Washington, had been recalled. For several days 
there was no confirmation or denial of this; but at last a 
telegram was received by the Minister at Washington 
from the ‘lurkish Government denying it. 


-...The situation in Korea is becoming increasingly 
serious, The Russian troops have filled the country, and 
the King is stili in the palace of the Russian Minister. 
There are reports of fighting between the Koreans and the 
Japacese, in which the former were defeated. ‘The Pro- 
Russian party said that the King’s residence in his own 
palace is out of the question as long as Japanese troops 
have their barracks in the immediate vicinity. The insur- 
geats in the provinces appear to have increased their 
power, and in general the situation in the Empire is looked 
upon &s very serious. 


...-A majority of the members of the Egyptian Public 
Debt Commission have notified their assent to the draw- 
ing upon the Ezyptian Reserve Fund for the expenses of 
the Nile expedition. This was opposed by the representa- 
tives of France and Russia, and it is said that action has 
been taken calling the commission before the tribunals on 
the ground that they are transcending their rights in 
passing such a vote, 


.-.-The feeling in Spain continues to be hostile to 
America, and another demonstration was attempted at the 
American Consulate in Barcelona. The building, how- 
ever, was under close guard and the crowd was dispersed. 
It is reported from Madrid that the Spanish Government 
is bound to do everything in its power to conciliate this 
country. 


.... The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has resigned, 
and his portfolio has been taken by the Premier, M. Bour- 
geois. Family reasons are assigned, but it is generally 
supposed that there was dissatisfaction with his conduct of 
the Foreign Office. The position of the Cabinet is consid- 
ered insecure, 


...-In Italy the credits voted by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties for the campuaignin Africa have been unanimously 
approved by the Senate Committee, and the bank of Italy 
is toi-sue a Government loan for that purpose. 


....Geveral Florvil Hyppolite, President of the Haytian 
Republic, died March 25th, from apoplexy. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE distinction between a good preacher and a bad preacher 
has not changed much since Archbisiop Whately declared that 
**a good preacher preached because he had something to say, 
and a bad preacher because he had to say something.”’—The 
Standard. 

.... The furies of Heli seem to have been let loose in Armenia. The 
devils of the pit and the devils incarnate have been holding bigh 
carnival. The annals of the world’s history furnish no more 
horrible records than those of the awful persecutions of the un- 
fortunate Armenians.—The Observer. 


.--. What a host of crimes have been slain with shame at the 
sight of a pure woman’s shining face! The light of those blame- 
less eyes is like an arrow, white as a sunbeam, piercing to the 
very soul. Never was there a sermon written that could preach 
purity like the noble innocence and trust of a woman’s face.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


.... The great demand of religion in the Prote8tant world to- 
day is that Christian denominations shall entirely cease to be 
sects,and come up to their ideal as only so many facets of the 
Holy Catholic Church. This renewed sense of church is not all 
that is needed in the direction of Church unity—but it is our 
prime and generic necessity. Denominational federation or the 
extension of the historic episcopate may follow, but it is useless 
to attempt complete external organization among the churches 
till a healthy ecclesiastical cx iousness is born. Christendom 
needs hack once more the old sense of love for all God’s people 
by all God’s people.—Pres. E. B. ANDREws, LL.D. 





.... If we are at liberty to pick and choose out of the materials 
furnished us by the evangelists, and fashion a Christ who de- 
nounces the rich, but who did not rebuke the poor; who deals 
gently with a sinful women, but whodoes not reveal the exceed- 
ing sinfulnees of sin ; who teaches social emancipation, but does 
not teach that the way to it is by the Cross, let us, at least, have 
the common honesty not to seek to transfer the authority of 
Jesus to our maimed caricatures of what he was. Let us frankly 
say: “ I have derived these ideas which I accept from Jesus. but 
Iam not a disciple of the Christ of the New Testament, I con- 
sider myself at liberty to reject any aspect of his teaching that 
does not commend itself tome.” That, at least, is an intelligible 
position. It puts our individual preference above the authority 
of the Son of Man and the Son of God.— The Watchman. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor ef The Independent, P. 0. Bex 3787. 

{2 All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

i" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 

s intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not rily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

s@" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

«2 Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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FROM EASTER TO PENTECOST. 


UnTIL the Resurrection the Twelve were disciples ; 
after the Resurrection they were apostles. Before the 
Resurrection they were learners ; after the Resurrection 
they were teachers. Before the Resurrection they 
doubted, their hearts were hardened, they did not un- 
derstand the Scriptures; after the Resurrection they 
were endowed with the Holy Ghost, they received 
tongues of flame and power from on high, they went 
every where preaching the Word. 

Shall it be enough for us that we fast in our Lent and 
burden our churches with their glad Easter flowers, and 
then shall we forget the outpouring of Pentecost? Be- 
fore this time believers should have humbled themselves 
before God; they should have prayed for the revival 
of his work; they should have soughtand begun to re- 
ceive the blessings into their own hearts ; now let them 
. open their hands toreceive the blessing, if it has not al- 
ready come in the conversion of souls unto Christ. 

The great revival of the first Christian Pentecost seems 
very wonderful to us; but it is not wonderful. It was 
according to the ordering of that spiritual nature which 
still rules. When the Twelve Apostles and the believers 
about them, menand women, were full of joy and faith, 
and were with one accord in one place, and told the story 
of Christ and his Resurrection to souls that could not 
deny it, then the conversion of thousands was to be ex- 
pected, All that was needed was, with the Holy Spirit 
helping them, to speak, to speak, to dare to speak and 
tell of the love, and death, and resurrection of Christ, 
and declare that good news of remission of sins. 

The same is all that 1s necessary now. Now put in 
the sickle, for the harvest is ripe. Pastor, Sunday-school 
teacher, parent, the time is far spent; Christ is arisen ; 
will you let the season pass by? Now, if ever, let the 
Church work for results. Now run and speak to that 
young man. Now, after your Sunday evening meeting, 
after your weekly prayer-meeting, let believers testify 
by rising in their seats, or by lifting their hands, that 
they wish to seek more fully the grace of God, and then 
give those who are not yet numbered with the Church, 
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but who wish the prayers of God’s people, a chance to 


let it be known in the same way. And seek them, find 
out who they are; for God’s Spirit may be abrcad when 
you cannot see it, and souls made tender by its influ- 
ences may be only waiting your encouragement and 
direction. Alas! the unbelief of those who are the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles. We do not take the promise 
that is ready for us, and seek ard expect the barvest 
that is ready. Christian believers, put in the sickle! 
Pentecost is at hand! 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


THE articles on the Immortality of the Soul, which we 
publish this week, giving the reasons for cherishing 
that blessed hope to which we also give the name of 
the resurreciion of the dead, are not all easy reading. 
Perhaps the simplest and most attractive of them all will 
be that in which nearly twenty men engaged in practical 
Caristian work tell what is the reason that weighs most 
with them, 

Fcr the other articles we inquired, for a special reason, 
of students of modern experimental psychology. With 
but one or two exceptions they are young men; indeed, 
the science is but very young. It is a study which might 
seem to gravitate toward materialism ; for it measures 
and weighs and counts the processes of mental action, 
discovering what are the movements of body and nerve 
that accompany processes of the mind, whether feelings 
or reasonings or acts of will. Thestudy of such things 
has made many men materialists, or agnostics, if not 
at .eists. They havesaid that thought is secreted by the 
brain, as bile is secreted by the liver. What we wanted 
our readers to know was, whether those who are pro- 
fessional students of the latest branch of mental and 
physiological science had, in their investigations lost 
God, and found no soul beyond the perishing protoplasm 
that does our thinking and willing, and denies that it is 
itself a soul, or that there is any God. 

The answer given by these authorities is most satisfac. 
tory to a believer in an immortal soul. They agree in 
saying that they find in experimental psychology, the 
science which studies the relation of the mind to the 
body, no reason to believe that the mind dies when the 
body dies. No psychologist is a materialist in the sense 
that Biichner was a materialist. To be sure, they do not 
find in psychology the old arguments for God and im- 
material spirit that we have heard of old ; but that is 
not its domain. Neither do they find mere matter, the 
disintegration of which at death destroys mind. 

Among the very interesting points brought forward is 
that presented by Professor Cope, the distinguished 
pileontologist, than whom we have in this country no 
more philosophical student of the problems of life, who 
turns back on the materialist his argument that the body 
affects the mind, as we observe in sleep, disease and 
idiocy, an injury to the brain affecting equally the mind. 
Professor Cope says—and Professor Ladd says the same 
—that if the body affects the mind, it is equally true 
that the mind affects the body, and that the argument 
works both ways. But Professor Cope illustrates this in 
a way that will be a surprise to many of our readers, 
He says that the whole long process of evolution of 
species is chiefly the result of the reaction on physical 
from mental states. The evolution of mind, he says, 
has built up mental aptitudes, and these aptitudes have 
built up a physical basis for them to rest upon. The 
rising scale of organic evolution, he believes, has thus 
been due to the development of miad, of the intelligence 
forced by the knowledge of utility or necessity gained 
by experience. If, then, mind controls physical struc- 
ture, as truly as physical structure controls mind, the 
argument is fairly balanced which finds in the control 
of the brain on the mind an argument that‘when the 
brain disintegrates the mind perishes. 

Now let the reader observe the strange bearing of this 
argument. It is turning evolution, in its baldest form, 
to the defense of spiritual existence, and so of God him- 
self. This is, very nearly, the old Lamarckianism, which 
said that the stretching up of the head to reech the 
branches was what gave the giraffe its long neck. It 
was intelligence and will that reached up, that modified 
the neck, that controlled physical form. To make 
Lamarckian evolution reply to Biichner’s materialism is 
ce tainly a very pretty feat of reason. 

Egually interesting is that other question raised, 
whether the protoplasm of brain and muscle cell is the 
best medium of mind. Professor Cope thinks there is 
reason to suspect the contrary. He instances the re- 
markable fact of the apparent violation of the law of the 
correlation of energy in the case of every motion we 
make under an act of will. How do we know but what 
the ether itself may be as true a medium of mental 
action as are nerve cells? Is it certain that in the phe- 
nomena of telepathy the mind does not act outside of the 
brain? 

These are speculative questions, but they indicate what 
the last twelve months has so strangely proved, that 
there are large spaces of knowledge yet to be reached. 
The discovery of argon and helium, and later of the ex- 
traordinary action of an unexpected sort of rays acting 
outside of known laws, teaches us that much yet lies* 
beyond. It is made clear to us that the boasted argu- 
ments against spiritual existences, spiritual bodies, mind, 
soul, whatever we may call that which thinks and wills, 
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different from and surviving the physical structures that 
perish, are answered by a wider science and a clearer 
sense of its limitations. 

But these psychologists and biologists do not claim to 
give us the positive argument for immortality. That 
faith, as Professor Bowne so well says, is of complex 
origin, not always easily analyzed. But we may say that 
if we have reason to believe in God, ina supreme mind 
and will, a Designer, a Creator, then we have in that one 
conclusion met every argument which makes mind de- 
pend on movements of brain matter. If there is a divine 
Mind, not a body, it is almost impossible not to believe 
that there is alsoa human mind which is not a body, 
The doctrine of theism is the sure basis of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. Then the soul which dreads 
to perish can easily accept its own longings, its own 
necessities, and the grand necessity of the future life for 
the setting right of all things, as a sufficient argument 
of its immortality. When we add tothis the teaching 
of religion, substantiated by the actual resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, we have all we want ; not demonstration, 
but adequate ground for sife faith. The arguments 
against the eternal life fail; and the arguments for it 
meet and satisfy the cravings of the soul which cries 
out, and cannot help crying out for God, for the living 
God, and for the awakening after. death when we shall 
see him. 


> 


THE “ARMY” AND THE “VOLUNTEERS.” 


THE messages of the leaders of the Salvation Army 
and of the new Volunteers are addressed to the American 
people. They are the announcement of what the old 
Army and the new intend, and on what their courage 
rests, They ask our sympathy and help. 

We cannot but feel deep regret that there should have 
been a schism, and especially a schism ina family, What 
the old Army calls ‘‘ the great sorrow” is nothing less, 
we trust nothing worse. Whether it is worse, and if so, 
how ; whether by a vice inherent in the tyrannical mili- 
tary organization, or by aspirit of ambitious rebellion 
on the part of the leaders of the new organization, we 
do not pretend to say. For some reason, therefore prob- 
ably a private and family reason, as well as a reason 
which may be put on record, the Commander and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth refused to obey orders to return to 
England. As we have before indicated, it may be that 
there issomething either in the temper of General Booth, 
or in the nature of the judgment he passed on the con- 
duct of the Army in this country, which made it seem 
to his son Baillington impr ssible to work under him else- 
where. There is some great error, perhaps some great 
fault somewhere, either in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the Army, or in the personal relations of its 
leaders, which has produced this most unfortunate state 
of affairs; but we cannot distribute the blame, for the 
facts have been carefully concealed ; each side refuses 
to speak of what is beneath the surface. 

We are not believers in the multiplication of sects, and 
the organization of the Volunteers appears to give us a 
new sect ; for the old Salvation Army is itself a sect. A 
new sect is scarce ever justified even by tyranny within 
the old ; not then unless it can possess an unoccupied 
field. In this case a division which comes out of a dif. 
ference between father and son, between brothers and 
sisters, is peculiarly sad. Somehow that difference 
ought to be healed, and the two come together again. 
We would do all we can to accomplish the reconcilia- 
tion, and yet we see no immediate hope of it. The lan- 
guage of the leaders of the old Army is: ‘‘ Come back ; 
accept orders ; yield to the old strict discipline ; coufess 
fault, and accept assignment.” This, for reasons they 
know best, the organizers of the new Volunteers refuse 
todo, They say they cannot, that they could not work 
under the system as now carried on; and we cannot 
judge them. 

That there is some vice in the system which is not 
a system of brothers in the Church, but of soldiers, under 
officers, in the Army, may well seem likely. The condi- 
tion of masters and servants, of rulers and ruled, is one 
tbat is good in an army, but it is not the Christian ideal. 
Strong men will rebel, just as soon as the arbitrary 
power is used tyrannically, or even unwisely. In the 
case of the recall of Commander and Mrs. Booth it seems 
evident, on the face of it, that a great wrong was com- 
mitted. The fact that a general shaking up of com- 
manders was contemplated is no explanation or excuse. 
Why should they have planned this interchange of 
officers? Was it in good part to remove Commander 
Ballington Booth from this country? Was it a part of 
an independent imperial policy? We cannot know, but 
we do easily see that it was utterly bad policy, nothing 
less than a fearful blunder, to give euch an order of 
removal. The work was being well done, admirably 
done, under its Commander. Criticisms of it were cer- 
tainly unreasonable. A change of commanders, with its 
accompanying change of policy, could work nothing but 
injury. There is no justification in making a change 
just for the sake of a change, out of fear that those in 
command would learn to love too well the country where 
they were working. We can see no sort of reason 10 
the orders to *‘ farewell” that were given, and we do not 
believe there were or could be any good reasons. At 
the same time, Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth 
bad accepted the doctrine of implicit military obedience 
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volunter'ly, 9s far as that can be voluntary into which 
one has grown from childhood under parental control, 
and it is only extreme injustice or the utter impossibility 
of working longer under an outgrown system that would 
allow rebellion from iis accepted rules. No mere dis- 
satisfaction with the persone! sacrifices it required would 
suffice. 

We therefore earnestly desire that in some way there 
might be a reconciliation, and that the institution of a 
new organization might be avoided. We beg the leaders 
to come together ; but if they do not come together, we 
do not judge them, Perhaps it may be necessary for a 
year, or five years, that they should work their own 
problem ; and then the changes of rule of discipline, or 
the necessary incidents of time will soften, or remove, 
the sources of division. 

The word “ Volunteers” is quite as good as the word 
“Army.” It seems to suggest a more elastic, a less 
arbitrary and tyrannical government. There is some- 
thing more in it of freedom, somewhat less of unreason- 
ing obedience and unchallenged authority. We wish to 
both Army and Volunteers God’s abundant blessing ; for 
there is work for all who will work for the Master, under 
whatever regular or irregular form of Church or denom- 
ination, until the blessed time shall come when denomi- 
pations shall all be broken down, and there shall be one 
Church, one Army of the living God, all volunteers and 
all obedient soldiers under the Captain of our Salvation. 


THE PASSING OF SILVER. 


EVIDENCES are multiplying that the campaign for 
sound money is advancing to complete success. It has 
been maintained that the Senate, as now constituted, 
does not represent the sentiment of the people on this 
question. If it were representative of public opinion, 
we should have to conclude that fully one-half of the 
States are in favor of the free coinage of silver. The 
free coinage-men of the three parties, Populist, Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have strength enough to pass a 
free silver substitute for a Government bond bill; they 
have strength to block the passage of a tariff bill by the 
same substitute, but they do not represent the wishes 
of the people. That has been made clear by recent 
events. Senator Bleckburn doves not represent Ken- 
tucky ; Senators Vest and Cockrell do not represent 
Missouri ; Senator Cameron does not represent Pennsyl- 
vania ; and even in the former silver States in the North- 
west and on the Pacific coast there has been a great 
change in the attitude of the people on this question. 
Leading newspapers in Oregon have declared again 
and again that the Senators from that State are misrep- 
resenting their constituents in voting for free silver. 

The most recent expressions come, of course, from the 
State conventions, and these are in almost every case 
for sound money. Massachusetts and New York Repub- 
licans spoke in convention last week for the gold basis. 
This they have done before. No change is indicated 
except that more emphasis perhaps is put on the money 
plank. The Wisconsin Republicans have given a very 
satisfactory expression of their desire for sound money 
and 30 have those of Minnesota ; but the most remarkable 
declaration of all has come from the Republicans of 
South Dakota. Two years ago they pronounced in 
favor of the coinage of the entire American production 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 and demanded that silver 
as well as gold should be made a legal tender for all 
debts both public and private. Last week, against the 
strenuous canvass made by Senator Pettigrew himeelf, 
they decided by a vote of 3 to 1 in favor of a sound 
money basis. adopting the declaration of the National 
Republican Convention of 1892. 

This is most significant. It shows that the influence of 
the Populist craze is passing away, and that the sober 
second thought of the people is decidedly against the 
reckless proposition of free silver coinage. They have 
come to understand that free silver means a single mone- 
tary standard under which gold would entirely disap- 
pear ; that we should have a depreciated currercy; that 
our commercial and financial relations with the countries 
which make gold their standard would be thrown into 
confusion, and that panic and ruin would overtake us. 
Even in the South Republican conventions are taking the 
right attitude on this question, so that the opposition to 
an unequivocal sound money platform at St. Louis is 
likely to be too small to need to be seriously considered. 
The importance of making a clear, direct and emphatic 
declaration on this subject cannot be overlooked. The 
country has aright to know what the policy of the Re- 
publican Party is to be, and nothing can be gained, but 
much may be lost by juggling with this question. Tne 
party is evidently overwhelmingly opposed to the free 
coinage of silver, and it willbe its first duty so to declare 
at St. Louis in language as plain as that of the New York 
Convention last week. 

There will b2 more difficulty in securing a similar 
sound money utterance f-om the Deiocratic National 
Convention. They have a much larger free silver con- 
tingent than the Republicans. But the Republican Con- 
vention will come first, and if it shall pronounce une- 
quivocally in favor of sound money the pressure upon 
the Democratic Convention to do the same will be prac- 
tically irresistible. To refuse to do so would be to re- 
nounce all prospect of carrying any Northern State east 
of the Mississippi. 
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People are tired of the cry for free silver, Evenin the 
States which have been supposed to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of free coinage the interest in the question is 
unquestionably subsiding. Those who have traveled ex- 
tensively in those States recently say that it is nota 
prominent subject of conversation, but that other ques- 
tions have taken precedence of it. Itisas great a finan- 
cial heresy as that which the Greenback party stood for, 
and will, we believe, die out as effectively as did that 
wild scheme, 


= 


THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


For the first time in her history New York has now 
the prospect of an adequate free public library. The 
foundation for it has been laid in the funds and col- 
lections now held in the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
libraries. Whether the work shall be developed rapidly 
and placed at once on a footing corresponding to the 
magnitude and needs of the city or not depends now on 
how broad and liberal a view the city takes of its own 
responsibilities in the case. 

Up to this point the consolidation into one, of the three 
libraries and funds provided by the private munificence 
of three families, distinguished among its citizens, has 
progressed admirably and to the infinite credit of all 
parties concerned init. The various interes's have been 
harmonized and combined, The legal organization has 
been completed, and the corporation is now ready to 
begin its work with an annual income at its disposal of 
about $169 000, and with a consolidated library of about 
350,000 volumes. ; 

This income is fairly ample to maintain a free public 
library in New York, tho it is not a munificent founda- 
tion for a great library in such a great metropolis. Every 
penny of the sum will be needed. With the best econ- 
omy no very considerable balance will be left at the 
year’s end for the important function of keeping the 
library alive by the purchase of new books. Itis barely 
sufficient to carry out the scheme of a popular library, 
with its books circulating freely within the enlarged 
boundaries of Greater New York. The annual expenses 
of the Public Library in Boston, with only 450,000 inhab- 
itanta, is $170,000. The Chicago library is starting with 
an income of $125,000. Ths Beitish Museum is partly 
supported by the income of six large fuads, but in ad- 
dition to this receives annual Parliamentary appropria- 
tions of about $700,000. 

In a great city like consolidated New York, witha 
population of over three millions, an income of $160,000 
is a very moderate allowance indeed for a free public 
library. A reference library, where the books are allowed 
to be used only in the building, might be supported gen- 
erously on this amount. But a free popular library, 
with its books circulating among the people, is as much 
more expensive as it is more useful. Every dollar taken 
from the sum required to sustain the free circulation of 
the books and their use in the homes of the people is so 
much deplorable restriction on the usefulness of the 
library. 

For this reason the library corporation appeal to the 
city of New York to providethem a site and to bear 
the cost of the new building which will be required for 
the consolidated library. If they have to reduce their 
funds by providing a site and by erecting a building, the 
city, proud as it is of its name, its fame and its wealth, 
will have to remain, no one can say how many years 
longer, under the imputation of being the one great me- 
tropolis of Christendom which has no public library 
worthy of the name or adequate to its needs. 

Chicago was in exactly the same situation and was 
calledon to aid in the same way. It has now met the 
public-spirited munificence of one of its citizens, by pro- 
viding the land and erecting the building. An inspir- 
ing inscription on the Boston Public Library proudly 
points to the noble institution as the work of the Peop’e 
for the People. 

New York should not be behind. Fortunately she 
has now in the old Reservoir at Bryant Park, the noblest 
site of them all, an ideal site for the purpose. It is en- 
cumbered by a structure whichis of no use in the mu- 
nicipaleconomy. Massive and Roman as it is inconstruc- 
tion, its greatest utility at present is in guarding against 
other claimauts the ideal spot on the island for a great 
public library. It is the most accessible site in the city, 
from all directions, from the suburbs and for non-resi- 
dents. All the lines of access converge on it. Further 
north it would be out of focus, and further south, the 
same, Further east or west Central Park would lie in 
the way; and for this crowded city it is marvelously 
spacious. It could carry a structure as large as the Brit- 

ish Museum without touching the boundaries of Bryant 
Park and leaving broad spaces open on all its fronts to 
connect the park with Fifth Avenue. 

As a municipality New York has little to boast of in 
works of this kind. It is far behind other American 
cities. The comparative table given by the Public Li- 





brary Corporation, in their appeal to the Mayor, is not. 


flattering to the pride of New York citizenship. The 
amount appropriated annually to the public library in 
the comparatively small towns of Springfield and Hart- 
ford exceeds, in the first, $505 per 1,000 inhabitants. and 
in the other $281 ; in Peoria, Iil., $365, in Newark, $225, 
in St. Louis, $110. San Francisco, $113, Baltimore, $115, 
and so on through a list of nineteen cities whose lowest 
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average for each one thousand inhabitants is $107, 
while New York comes in after a long drop with her 
anuual appropriation of $23.39 for each one thousand 
inhabitants, 

Without aid from some source, and aid greater in: 
amount and more permanent in character than can be 
expected from private munificence, this work cannot be 
carried out. The site on which so much of the useful- 
ness of a Public Library depends is now owned by the 
city, and its acqnisition depends wholly on its act. 
Private munificence has done its part already. It is 
now time for the People to come forward and to act for’ 
the People in their owninterest. A high-spirited public 
cannot afford to leave too much of their affairs to private 
citizens ; it is not healthy for the public interests. No 
one can read the inscription to which we have referred 
on the Public Library of Boston without drawing the 
quick inference that a people who do such works to 
sustain the public intelligence will know how to guard 
and develop the other interests of the municipality. 

There is but one fate for the old Reservoir which a 
citizen of New York can contemplate with pride, its 
transformation into a great, free public library. 





Cditorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week we give their messages to the 
American people from General Booth, of the Salvation 
Army, and Miss Eva C. Booth, and also from Mr. and Mrs. 
Ballington Booth representing the Volunteers. Easter 
dominates our issue, and we call especial attention to 
articles by students of philosophy, psychology and 
biology, specialists in their lines, on the subject of 
the immortality of the soul. Among these writers are 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne, George Harris, D.D., J. Mark 
Baldwin, George T. Ladd, D.D., J. McK. Cattell and EF. D. 
Cope; while other Easter articles are by Dr. Parkhurst, 
Dr. Hamlin, Irving Allen, the Rev. C. A. Savage and Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, besides a number of articles on various 
topics, which we will not take space to enumerate. There 
are poems by Charles Hanson Towne, Emma A. Lente, D. 
H. R. Goodale and Louise R. Baker; and stories by G. S. 
Barnes, Grace Stuart Reid, Jane Pratt and I. M. Metcalf. 








Upon hearing of Mrs. Commissioner Booth-Tucker’s 
arrival in the city, we wrote to a member of the Head- 
quarters Staff, asking him to obtain from her a message 
for our readers—even tho it might be only a brief one. 
To our great regret we learned that almost simultaneously 
with our application the Commissioner received a cable 
dispatch announcing the death, on Sunday, of her infant 
son. Under these distressing circumstances it was, of 
course, impossible that our request should be fulfilled ; 
but the Commissioner, in a few words with the officer 
who was acting as our representative, said: 

“There has burst over my heart a fresh realization of the fact 

that after all we are but strangers and travelers here; that our 
treasure is in the skies, and that it behooves us to holdall earthly 
things with a loose grasp, that we may lay hold with all our 
might and mind and strength upon the things that are eternal, 
and which endure forever, looking not upon the things that are 
seen but upon the things that are not seen.” 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker will receive the heartfelt sympathy 
of thousands that honor her name. She brings to this 
country a desire to do what she can for the cause of Christ; 
and we trust that her coming may be productive of har- 
mony among those who have become separated in their 
methods. 





THEOSOPHY is such ineffable nonsense that it is amazing 
that it seeuld have serious attention in our enlightened 
times. Curiosity, perhaps, has drawn some to it, in the 
first instance, and its Oriental mysticism and ancient 
flavor are among the attractions which hold persons of 
peculiar make-up to it. The recent death of Mr. Judge 
has given occasion for the utterance of the most solemn 
and sublime nonsense about his prenatal, his earthly and 
his future existence. Evidently miracles are to be asso- 
ciated with his name. The most extravagant claims are 
made forhim. He had power “to repeat a strange, mysti- 
cal word in such a way that it made the whole room 
vibrate ’’; and he could have “‘ staved off death by his will 
power, but must have forgotten himself for a moment 
while engaged in deep thought.’’ Ridiculous stories are 
told about his previous incarrations, how he took part in 
the formation of the Republic of the United States, how 
he participated in the French Revolution, and how he was 
‘*bound by a vow, registered ages ago, to work unselfishly 
in the interests of humanity in whatever field his master, 
a great being, who thousands of years ago attained per- 
fection, sent him.”’ His admirers tell us how he had the 
strange power in abstraction to change his identity before 
their eyes, and appear in the figure of a Chinese mandarin. 
All this isin evident preparation for some such honors to 
the dead man as were paid to Madame Blavatsky who, in 
the plain, every-day language of the every day Sun, *‘ was 
erected from a fat, masculine and vulgar old woman into 
an awful world mystery.” The Sun gives some very 
wholesome advice to Mr. Judge’s successor, as yet un- 
chosen. It says: 

“For the successor of Mr. Judge, whoever he may be, we have 
afew words of disinterested advice, which, if followed, will con- 
tribute greatly to the elevation of this interesting orgautzation 
in the opinion of most sane people : ; 

** Do not go too precipitately into the miracie business. 

“Do not go into the miracle business too far. 

“ Do not go into the miracle business at all.” 


But what would become of it, if it should turn to sane 
subjects ? 
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Tuis is the way that the Rev. B. Fay Mills, in an address 
at Lafayette, Ind., describes the present industrial sys- 
tem: 

* Our industrial and commercial system, great and marvelous 
in its development, and, like our political form of organization, 

* a great improvement on the past, is, to the enlightened conscience 
of to-day, unchristian in its aims, selfish in its methods, and 
exceedingly baneful in its results.” 

We would like to have Mr. Mills enlarge more at length 
on this subject, and tellus how this system is so utterly 
had in its aims, methods and results. If this is true then 
some new and very different manner of creating and dis- 
tributing the products of industry should be devised. 
What is it? The present ‘“‘aims,” we suppose, are to 
create what people want; the ‘‘ methods” are to exchange 
them for as large an amount of other products, or their 
representative in money, as can be agreed upon; and the 
results are a vast and increasing diffasion of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life among all classes of society. 
Mr. Mills says further that the kind of revival he wants is 
one 

“that shail permeate humanity until the Gospel to the poor 
shall be the practical abolition of the causes and effects and ex- 
istence of poverty; that shall enter the individual and commer- 
cial heart, and in a new birth of the brotherhood of men shall 
cause them to work in divine philosophy of Jesusand Paul, every 
man looking no more upon his own things, but every one upon 
the things of others.” 

That is excellent: we believe in all that; for the revival 
that shall remove sin will, we doubt not, abolish poverty. 
But that can be done without any radical overthrow of our 
industrial system. But we would not bave it understood 
that Mr. Mills’s preaching is devoted to this subject of in- 
dustrial evils. He only applies, at times, to this subject 
the great principles of Christian love. 


SPEAKER REED and Governor Morton are now formally 
among the candidates for the Republican nomination at 
St. Louis. Ohio had put forward Governor McKinley, and 
Iowa bad declared in convention for Senator Allison. 
Massachusetts is the first of the New England States to 
choose delegates-at-large to St. Louis, and its convention 
proved to be unanimous and enthusiastic for Thomas 
Brackett Reed. No discordant note was heard when his 
name was presented as the choice of Massachusetts, and 
the other New England States will speak later on, with 
the same unanimity, doubtless. New York’s Convention 
was not unanimous. There was an attempt to get an 
expression for McKinley: but this was done more as a 
prc test against Platt as Boss than in opposition to Gov- 
ernor Morton. The Governor will have the support of the 
four delegates-at-large and of the great majority of the 
district delegates. Both the Massachusetts and New York 
conventions declared in most positive terms for a gold 
basis. Their money p'anks are so strong and unequivocal 
that it is to be hoped that the declarations in other States 
will be modeled after them. Of the four: Republican 
candidates now formally in the field, Mr. McKinley has 
the most instructed delegates. Several State conventions 
have declared for him, including that of South Dakota. 
He has developed sufficient strength to alarm the friends 
of the other candidates, and there is talk of a combination 
against him. This is, of course, perfectly natural. His 
canvass bas made astonishing progress; but his chances 
as the foremost candidate will be in inverse proportion to 
his strength if he does not have a clear majority or nearly 
so on the first ballot. In case of a long contest, a compro- 
mise nomination is the probable outcome. The Republic- 
an conveations are strong for Protection and Reciprocity. 


THE Rev. Francis J. Grimke, DD., of Washington, 
writes us as follows: 

Sometimes I have been inclined to become a little discour- 
aged in view of the concerted effort on the part of the enemies 
of the Negro to keep him down, and the growing indifference on 
the part of some who were once frien4ly and active in his cause ; 
but 1 often recall some lines fr»m Lowell in hours of despond - 
ency: 


** The poor are crushed ; the tyrants link their chain; 
The poet sings through narrow dungeon grates; 
Man’s hope lies quenched; and lo! with stedfast gain 
Freedom doth forge her mail of adverse fates. 


** Men slay the prophets; fagot. rack and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past ; 
But Evil's triumphs are her endless loss, 

And sovereign Beauty wins the soul at last.” 
It is human nature to believe that a supreme effort which 
accomplishes its immsliate object accomolishes every- 
thing, and so that the emancipation of the Negro leaves no 
further responsibility to ba borne. The new race bora into 
liberty is not yet adult but requires protection and culture 
under circumstances necessarily unfavorable. As the 
multitude followed after when antislavery grew popular, 
so it falls off when the subject ceases to be immediately 
pressing. Itis the stern souls that hold fast to obligation 
who must be depended upon to insist upon political and 
social rights for the Negro. It is true that these rights 
are to be obtained chiefly by his own labor, but that should 
be guarded by every friendly hand. 


It is evident that the Porte is putting every pos-ible 
hindrance in the way of the American Red Cross Society 
at Constantinople. It will let the agents go only to the 
cities to distribute relief to the suffering Armenians, while 
the overseers of the villages must prepare lists and send 
the destitute inhabitants to the cities for relief. But how 
can they travel to these cities? How can they get from 
Zeitin to Marash ? The decision was probably meant to 
exclude Zeitain. The Porte also has decided, it is said, that 
the Red Cross agents must use, with power to make 
changes, the lists furnished by the Turkish Relief Com- 
mission, and that the distribution of relief must be made 
conjointly with the commission. However much Clara 
Barton’s work is hampered there will be enough for her to 
de, and she is carrying medical help to Marash. We are 
requested by the National Armenian Relief Committee to 
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state that in view of the extreme and unabated suffering 
among the Armenians in Turkey and the loud appeals for 
help, one of its secretaries, the Rev. Frederick D. Greene, 
who has lately returned from that country, and others 
connected with the committee, will give lectures in behalf 
of the relief work, which has now been establisbed in fifteen 
centers, and is greatly hampered by Jack of funds. Mr. 
Greene was born in Turkey and knows the country thor- 
oughly, and is qualified to give aclear, graphic and power- 
ful presentation of the subject. He is the author of ‘‘ The 
Armenian Crisis,” which has created great interest both in 
America and England. We have said more than once be- 
fore, and we repeat it again, that theoffice of the National 
Armenian Relief Committee is 45 William Street, New 
York, but that contributions should be sent to Brown 
Brothers, 59 Wall Street. The committee publishes in the 
New York daily papers all its receipts and bas almost no 
expenses. It has lately forwarded $15,000 to Treasurer 
Peet, of the American Board in Constantinople, besides a 
considerably larger sum to Miss Barton. 


THE condition in gereral throughout Turkey continues 
to grow worse. The situation among the Zeitfio Arme- 
nians is described as most deplorable, and from every sec- 
tion of the Empire there come the most terrible reports of 
soffering. With the commencement of Ramazan the 
Moslem pressure in many places increased. Armerians 
who had accepted Islam were watched to see whether they 
kept the fast, and if they did not or were heard to converse 
in Armenian, were threatened as renegades. Government 
officials claimed to be desirous of keeping the peace, but 
their fear of offending the Turks apparently overpowered 
them. As better information is being secured, the figures 
already given are more than justified. The following 
statistics have been gathered by the Bishop of the Gregorian 
Armenians for Harpfit and its seventy-three villages, not 
including the prominent cities of the region and their 
villages. Needy persons, 26,990; houses plundered, 6.029, 
houses burned, 1,861; churches badly injured and defiled, 29, 
churches burned, 15; Protestant chapels destroyed, 5, badly 
damaged,18; monasteries burned, 2, damaged, 4; forced 
marriages to Turks, 166; rape, 2,300; forced conversions, 
priests, 12, men and women, 7,664: wounded, 1,315; mis- 
carriages, 829; killed in fields and highways, 280; persons 
burned, 56: died from hunger and cold, 1,014; suicides, 23 ; 
martyrs—bishops, 1, priests, 11, Protestant ministers, 3, 
teachers, 7, men, women, children, 1,903; total deaths, 4,127; 
loss of property, £1,651.956—$7 268,606. The following sta- 
tistics has been gathered for Palu and its forty-three vil- 
lages. Armenian houses,.2074; number of Armenians, 
14,878: houses plundered, 2,069, burned, 755, destroyed after- 
ward, 259: killed, 900; wounded, 513; converted, families 
474, individuals, 3,181; individuals circumcised, 603 ; kid- 
napped girls, 43, women, 152; girls married to Turks, 29, 
women, 21; girls returned, 16; women, 92; churches de- 
stroyed. 44. monasteries, 2, schools, 37 ; ecclesiastics killed, 
16. This does not include those who died from cold and 
expesure. The kidnapping represents but a small part of 
the violence done to women. It is confidently asserted 
that at least eighty per cent. of the females, between the 
ages of ten and fifty, have been violated by the Turks and 
Kurds, In some of the villages not one is left. They are 
wholly at the mercy of the Turks, the victims of their 
brutal lust, and the world lifts not a finger to protect 
these people. 


....[t was hardly worth while for the Turkish Council of 
Ministers to decide, last week, to appeal to France and 
Russia, requesting them to intervene to regulate the po- 
sition of Egypt. Turkey might as well become reconciled 
to the fact that she no longer rules Egypt any more than 
she rules Cyprus or Bulgaria. It is not to be expected 
that the two Powers will take anything more than formal 
action in response to this appeal. On the other hand, it 
is definitely announced in the Italian Senate that there 
has been an alliance between Italy and England founded 
upon a community of defensive interests, and this will 
secure Italy as a maritime power; and that the Mediterra- 
nean power of Italy would become an effective bond be- 
tween Great Britain and the Dreibund. This was stated 
officially by Baron Blanc, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and it explains the change of feeling in Germany toward 
England. We do not suppose that England has by any 
means joined the Dreibund, but her interests and her 
sympathy are withit; and the future of civilization in the 
world is with these four Powers, and not with Russia and 
France. 


....The Greater New York bill has now passed both 
branches of the Legislature and is before the Mayors of 
New York, Brooklyn and Long Island City for their con- 
sideration. Under the new constitution mayors of cities 
are allowed either to approve or veto bills affecting their 
municipalities. If any one of the three should veto the 
Greater New York bill it will be necessary for the Legisla- 
ture to pass it again before it could receive the Governor’s 
signature and become alaw. The mayors have announced 
public hearings to the citizens of the localities affected, in 
which those who object to consolidation as well as those 
who favor it will be heard. It seems hardly deubtful that 
the bill will ultimately become a law. The new munici- 
pality would cover a large area and would embrace a pop- 
ulation of a little over 3,000,000. The bill simply decrees 
consolidation and appoints a commission to prepare a 
charter forthe Greater New York. If itis adopted other 
bills to give it effect will be brought before the present 
Legislature. 


.... The daily papers have been trying to makea great deal 
more out of a bit of a heresy case in Madison, Conn., than 
it was worth; but the trial came to an end so speedily that 
their flurry soon subsided. The young pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Madison, the Rev. William T. 
Brown, was a graduate of Yale Theological Seminary, and 
the New Haven men in the Council supported him vigor- 
ously, and sq did nearly all the others. It appeared that 
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on the great principles of Christianity he was sound 
enough, even if he had some novel ways of putting the 
truth, or even some doubtful beliefs. But the Congrega- 
tionalists ask for adhesion to no formulated creed, and 
Christianity pure and simple is enough for them whatever 
may be the theological garnishings which any one may 
choose to serve with it. In these there is liberty. 


....-Eagland’s troubles tread upon one another’s heels. 
First came the Turkish, then the Coomassie difficulty, 
then the Vevezuelan, then the Transvaal, then the Dop- 
gola, and now the Matabelan. The Matabeles are a 
strong tribe in South Africa, who have risen in revolt and 
are committing depredations on European settlers. The 
reasons for their rising are not certainly known, but it is 
suspected that they have been instigated to rebel by Eny- 
land’s enemies. It will require a strong hand to put them 
down. In this connection the Boers of the Transvaal, who 
have formed an alliance with the Orange Free State, are 
arming, and itis supposed that they will demand of Eng- 
land entireindependence. The British Sbip-of State has to 
be carefully managed to avoid the shoals and obstructious 
which lie in its path. 


...-The consecration of Bishop Satterlee was an im- 
portant event for the Protestant Eviscopal Church, as it 
gave that Church a prelate, if not a Primus, in the capital 
of the nation. The sermon preached on the occasion by 
Bishop F. D. Huntington contained some admirable truths 
which we would have all take to heart who receive ordina- 
tion or consecration, and which clearly indicate what is 
his position in the theology of his Church. Hesaid to the 
candidate for consecration: 

“ Your setting apart is not by the ‘dead hand’ of a moral ope- 
ration, but by appointment given by your Savior on the Ascen- 
sion Mount, in the succession of an inexhaustible grace. . . . 
Resist all beguiling and sentimental exactions. Leave behind 
everything that exhausted its usefulness in conditions that are 
gone never to return.” 


.---Archbishop Feehan has lately given permission to 
the Sisters in charge of a school for the deaf and dumb in 
Chicago, to ‘‘quest,’’ that is to go about begging, for means 
to carry on their work. This “questing” by nuns isa very 
offensive sight. We have seen two of them stationed on 
pay day at the door of one of the principal United States 
Government buildings in thiscity, to meet all the hundreds 
of employés as they left the building, and beg a portion of 
their monthly wages. They knew just the day and hour 
to be there, for they had reduced their “questing” to an 
art. But, dear Christian bishops, is there not some better 
way of supporting your charities? ‘Surely this ought not 
to be,’”’ says The Catholic Review. 


....The Cuban cause was greatly encouraged last week 
by the landing of General Garcia and a load of arms anid 
ammunition on theIsland. The war is of the same desul- 
tory character as heretofore, General Weyler says he 
could quickly put an end to the rising if he could get the 
rebels to risk battle. Their tactics are those of skirmish- 
ers and guerrillas. They make forays, harry the enemy, 
and after a sharp bru-h retire, and are particularly suc- 
cessful in destroying plantations and property. The Span- 
ish Captain-General announces his purpose to treat armed 
bands of rebels as bandits. If he does so, intervention in 
the interests of humanity would come to the front in 
Washington. 


.-.. We did not suppose that the conference asked for by 
the Government of Ottawa with the Government of the 
Province of Manitoba would have any important result. 
The commissioners have talked the matter over with the 
representatives of Manitoba at Winnipeg, but their pro- 
posals, itseems, have not been favorably received. Manitoba 
is very much in earnest in insistifg upon preserving the 
system of public schools which has been adopted, and hav- 
ing fought the matter so strenuously thus far it is not 
likely that there will be asurrender. There is, of course, 
no prospect that the Remedial bill will be passed by Par- 
liament at the present session, which is to close this 
nonth. 


.-..-The Legislature of New Jersey adjourned last week 
after a short session, the net result of which will be about 
half as many new laws as usual. This was in strict ac- 
cordance with Governor Griggs’s idea tbat the legislative 
mill has been grinding out too many statutes and overbur- 
dening the statute books. The record of the Legislature is 
an excellent one, and the people of the State are delighted 
with the administration of Governor Griggs. One of 
the reforms instituted by the Legislature is the abolition 
of the lay judges in the various counties. These lay judges 
never were of any use, and have often proved to be obsta- 
cles in the way of administration of justice. 


....May we not hope that the result of one or two late 
German duels will be the abolition of the duello in that 
country. Here is the case of a man who bad reason to be- 
lieve that bis wife had been debauched by an army officer, 
who thereupon challenged the destroyer of his home, and 
was himself shot dead. It was a horrible travesty on the 
justice of things, the wife dishonored, the husband slain, 
the debaucher and the murderer unscathed. And this is 
the arbitrament of the duel. We here in the United States 
had our lessons about dueling early in the century, when 
Barr killed Hamilton, and Graves killed Cilley. 


.-.-A protest was made by the temperance people over 
the use of wine in christening the battleship ‘ Iowa,” at 
the launching last Saturday. One thing to be said in 
favor of it is that all the wine used in that way can make 
nobody drunk. Why is it not a good, safe use for it—to 
spill it? Water, of course, would be just as good; but it 
would not be in accord with conventional usage. 


....W. C. McDonald, a tobacco manufacturer of Mon- 


treal, has added half a million dollars to his previous 
gifts to McGill University, bringing the total of his gifts 
up to $2,000,000. It is some slight restitution for the evil 
done by beer and tobacco when it founds colleges aid 
universities. 
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Beligions Sutelligence. 


NONCONFORMITY IN ENGLAND. 


BY PERCY L. PARKER. 





DuRING the last two or three years there has been in 
Eaogland an undoubted revival and quickening of Noncon- 
formity. One of the most obvious signs of this revival has 
been the extraordinary number of Nonconformist councils 
which have sprung into existence all over England. Prior 
to 1890 there were only fonr such councils; five more began 
to exist in that year; in 1891 the number was increased to 
fourteen ; in 1892 seven additional councils were organized, 
and in 1893, twenty. In 1894 and 1895 the movement had a 
wonderful development; in March of the latter year there 
were 130 councils and federations fully organized, and to- 
day there are 209 to be found in all parts of the country. 
These are noticeable figures which no one who reads the 
signs of the times can ignore. The central body—the 
association of all these councils—has fof four years been 
called the Free’ Church Congress, and the fourth annual 
assembly has just held its meetings at Nottingham, and 
has attracted an unprecedented amount of attention. The 
President for the year is the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
M.A., the Superintendent of the West London Mission, 
whose personal magnetism and sturdy nonconformity 
have had much to do with the awakening interest in 
moral, social and religious questions. Talking with him 
the other day of the Congress and its influence, he told me 
that he believed the Free Church Congress would do for 
the Free Churches of England what the Tractarian move- 
ment did for the E>iscopal Church. Some idea of the pur- 
pose of this Congress may be gained by Mr. Hughes’s 
presidential address, which he delivered last Tuesday. 

Mr Hughes first pointed out that every part of England, 
almost every city and town and village, was represented 
directly or indirectly in that Assembly. The unanimity 
and edse with which the novel and far-reaching move- 
ment has assumed national proportions he ascribed to 
two causes: first, the entire disappearance of the intefaal 
differences between the different free churches; and, sec- 
ond, the portentous revival of extreme medieval clerical- 
ism. Mr. Hughes pointed out that this movement was io 
no sense @ political movement, but a distinctly Christian 
and ecclesiastical movement. As to the specific objects of 
the Congr¢ss the first is to facilitate and promote fraternal 
intercourse among the Evangelical Free Churches. A sec- 
ond object is the deepentog of spiritual life. ‘“ We are well 
aware,” said Mr. Hughes, “that the root of the mighty 
influences by which our fath-rs shaped the course of 
modern Eaglish history was personal consecration. We 
must emulate their devotion to Christ if we would imitate 
those heroic exploits of theirs which are imperishably 
Written on the pages of English history, and which be- 
¢ome more and more prominent and resplendent as capa- 
ble and impartial students sift the records of the past.” 
Another essential object of the Congress is ‘‘ to advocate 
the New Testament doctrine of the Church.” ‘“ We are 
Protestants,” said Mr. Hughes, ‘‘ because we protest 
against any one coming between us and Christ. We are 
Nonconformists beciuse we refuse t> conform to an un- 
Christian act of Caarles II, and we are Dissenters because 
we wholly dissent from the doctrine that the Church of 
Corist should be subject to the authority and control of 
the civil magistrate.” 

Mr. Hughes then proceeded to affic n that Free Church- 
men were such High Churchmen that they could not for 
a momeat think of allowing any politician to appoint their 
ministers or any parliament to manipulate their creed. 
Tne Roman Catholics were one ia the Pope, the Anglican 
Catholics one in the Crown, and Scriptural Catholics were 
one ia Christ. Mr. Hughes quoted Dr. Dale to prove that 
the ultimate principle of Protestantism is neither the 
right of private jadgment, nor the authority of Scripture, 
nor justification by faith, but the unique and supreme 
authority of Jesus Christ. YVhe report of private judg- 
ment,as Dr Dale said, means that ** when God speaks to 
methiouzh Christ, no ecclesiastical authority has a right 
to come besween God and my soul.”’ The deepest con- 
victicns: f Free Churchmen might be summed up in the 
personal confession of the great Nonconformist poet, 
Bicwning: 


* Tsay, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


This brief summary will give some idea of the report 
which auimates the local councils and the National Con- 
gress. 

[ wiil give afew facts to show what the local councils do, 
aud then | will briefly refer to the proceedings of the Con- 
sress which bas just been held. First the local councils 
undertake definite religious work. In many towns the 
councils have undertaken a house-to-house visitation. 
The Nonconformist parochial system has also been further 
developea, and in many centers great united missions 
have been held, which do away with any suggestion of 
sectarianism and have all the advantages to be derived 
from church organization—advantages sorely missed in 
haphazard revival services. Then the councils have under- 
taken social work. There have been organized crusades 
against gambling, houses of ill-fame, and drink and music 
licenses. Philanthropic work has been undertaken, and 
in several localities trained nurses have been engaged for 
visitation of the sick. Again the councils have undertaken 
civic work ; they have materially influenced local elections, 
boards of guardians, school boards, county councils, ete. ; 
and, especially of late, they have rendered immense ser- 
vice in connection with the campaign against the demands 
of the clerical party for increased grants for denomina- 
tional scnools without popular control. They have also 
done much definite Nonconformist work in the dissemina- 
ting of Free Church literature and by organizing series of 
lectuges op Free Church principles. They have been the 
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means of removing disabilities under which Free Church- 

men have labored for years. These few facts will show 

that life in all its phases is being permeated witb a full- 

orbed Christianity, and that throughout England there 

= groups of men trying to establish on earth the City of 
od. 


Naturally, the meeting of the Free Church Congress 
brings together all the Nonconformist leaders; and the pro- 
gram which they have executed has covered most of the ur- 
gent topics of the day. The opening sermon was preached by 
Dr. Dale’s successor; the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., a young 
man of great promise. After the President’s address, 
churches in towns and villages were discussed, and, later 
on, the Church and the Press. This last discussion was 
one of the most interesting, for the two chief speakers were 
the Rev. Dr. Nicoll, the distinguished editor of The Brit- 
ish Weekly, and Mr. A. KE, Fletcher, editor of The New Age, 
and late editor of The Datly Chronicle, one of the most 
influential London dailies. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, 
who loses none of his wonderful force and power, preached 
on the words, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel,” and the next day 
opened a discussion on Freaching. Said the doctor: 

** You can‘t compare the Press and the Pulpit. The Press and 
the Pulpit have no relat'on between one another in a competitive 
sense. They are related in a co-operative and sympathetic 
sense, but the preacher has no rival; he has a punctuation of his 
own, an emphasis of his own, and the world will recognizs it and 
answer it. The Press competing with the Pulpit! Why not 
get some one at the next Congress to read a paper on ‘Is Cor- 
respondence Likely to Put Down Conversation?’ Would you 
rather have a postcard from your mother than a talk with her?” 
Dr. Monro Gibson,who will probably be the next President, 
continued this discussion. Other papers dealt with legis- 
lation affecting the Churches, education, missionary ques- 
tions, how to use the present laws for the advancement of 
morality, temperance, gambling, social purity, holiness 
for the individual, the Church andthe nation, Oa the last 
days of the Congress two huge special meetings were held 
for the young, when “Ian Maclaren” spoke on “ The His- 
torical Inheritance of Nonconformists,’’ Dr. Berry on 
‘“Nonconformists as Churchmen,” and the Rev. Silas 
Hockiug on ‘‘ Nonconformists as Citiz2ns.” 

Next year the Congress will be he!d in London under the 
title of ‘‘The National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches.” This name, it is thought, will better indicate 
its truly representative character. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


» 
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ORIGIN, AIM AND PROGRESS OF THE SAL- 
VATION ARMY. 


WILLIAM BooTH, the founder of the Salvation Army, 
was born in Nottingham, England, April 10th, 1829, 
At the age of twenty-one he became a minister of the 
Methodist New Connexion, and for eleven years was en- 
gaged in the ordinary work of the ministry, but with an 
ever increasing interest in distinctively evangelistic effort. 
In 1861 he resigned from the Conference to devote his whole 
time to that work, and on July 5th, 1865, he held alone an 
open-air meeting in a tent in the Friends’ burial ground 
in Whitechapel. Subsequently, however, his work at- 
tracted the attention of wealthy philanthropists, such as 
Samuel Morley, M.P., and rapidly grew in importance. 
Four years later he gave the name of the Christian Mission 
to his work, and branches were formed in different parts of 
the United Kingdom. The growth was rapid, aud in 1878 
the name was again changed to the Salvation Army, and 
the entire organization was altered, a complete military 
system being adopted. 

So far the work had been purely in England; two years 
later, however, in 1880, it became an international devel- 
opment with work in France, and the following year, 
1881, Commissioner Railton, with a small company of 
female evangelists, arrived in this country. Since then 
the work has grown uatil there is scarcely a country 
in the world where it is not represented. General 
Booth is the head of the whole organization, and is, 
under a deed poll enrolled in the British High Court of 
Chancery, the trustee of the entire fundsand property of 
the Army. His private income, however, is derived from 
other sources. He is represented in the different countries 
by officers of different rank, but with the power and often 
the title of commissioner. There are six other grades of 
responsibility aud power ; then come field officers in charge 
of local corps, and then local officers. The corps is made 
up of soldiers who have given satisfactory evidence of con- 
version for at least a month, have signed the articles of 
war and been sworn inas members. The principal officers 
are William Booth, the General; W. Bramwell Booth, the 
Chief of Staff, in London ; Commissioners Booth-Clibborn, 
in France; Booth-Tucker, Bombay; Railton, Germany ; 
Howard, London; Coombs, Australia; Estill, South 
Africa; Herbert Booth, in Canada, and others. Ballington 
Booth, late Commissioner of the United States, has just 
been replaced by Commissioner Booth-Tucker, from India, 
who will arrive in this country this week. 

The general object of the Army, as stated by Command: 
er Ballington Booth, is to set forth before the eyes of 
all the fact that sinis the root of misery and wretchedness ; 
that the salvation of God dealing effectually with sin de- 
stroys the fruit and annihilates the effect, and that God 
can save from the power as well as from the guilt of sin. 
The significant element, however, is the means used to set 
these facts before the people, the first essential being in 
their view to gain attention, to attract those who never go 
to any place of worship and regard religion of any kind 
with indifference. Hence every means is used to attract 
these people. The “ extravagances,” “eccentricities,” or 
**excrescences’’ for which they have been criticised have 
been invariably adopted for a good reason and with a 
definite object inview. 

Among the more distinctive methods of work may be 
mentioned open-air parades, processions by the soldiers, 
marching to stirring music, carrying the Army flag and 
frequently the national colors; bapds of music used pot 
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merely in connection with the processions but in the meet- 
ings; distinctive titles and phraseology directed especially 
to attracting the attention of those who have come to look 
upon religious work as a perfunctory affair; demonstra- 
tions of various kinds, usually arranged by combining dif- 
ferent corps, partly for the pupose of making an impres- 
sion upon the public mind, partly toincrease the esnrit de 
corps of the soldiers, partly to promote the advauce of the 
local work by giving special prominence to some particu- 
lar feature. Of these particular features the most noted 
are, slum work, carried on chiefly by female officers, who 
take rooms in the most degraded neighborhoods, live 
among the people, nurse the sick and perform any avail- 
able kind offices for those who need. visit the saloons and 
dives and deal with the people they find there; rescue 
work, applied especially to fallen women, and prison gate 
work, dealing with criminals as they are released and 
in some cases while prisoners. 

There are also certain general features which may be 
called distinctive; prominence given to women, who 
form about one-half of the total number of officers: pres- 
sure upon each individual member to be an active worker 
as soon as conversion is professed ; adaptation of system 
and methods to peculiar circumstances: activity and 
energy manifested in the daily meetings: the principle of 


. Self support applied to each corps, division and territory ; 


self denial throughout the Army; distinctive uniform : 
implicit, unquestioning obedience ; prominence given to 
the teaching of entire sanctification or complete deliver- 
ance from the power as from the guilt of sin; the demo- 
cratic element allowing any individual to rise to any posi- 
tion: mutual, personal love and affection of the members ; 
the develop:nent of native soldiers and officers in every 
country where the work is carried on. 

No statement of the Salvation Army iscomplete without 
a reference to Mrs. General Both, who died in 1890, and to 
whose wisdom as well as energy and eloquence has been 
due to a great degree the success of the organization. She 
manifested many different characteristics from those of 
her husband. While he was aggressive and apt to be 
harsh and dogmatic ia his actioa, she was mild and con- 
siderate but not less persevering and determined. It is 
noticeable that the two characteristics run through the 
family. Bramwell and Herbert Booth are like the father, 
Ballington Booth and Emma Booth-Tucker are like the 
mother, and these distinctions explain to a degree some 
of the facts made manifest during the past months. 

Another movement that should have more space than 
cao be given is that which occasioned General Booth’s 
book “* In Darkest England and the Way Out,” a scheme 
for the relief of the lower classes, called the **submerged 
tenth,” by the establishment of a city colony, a fara colo- 
ny and an over-the-sea colony ; a labor bureau and factory 
and various other measures whose principal idea is not 
pauperism through charity, but the development of indi- 
vidual character. The latest form developed is that pro- 
posed by the General in India, This is simply a colony on 
an enormous svale, but it has not as yet met with the 
indorsement of those most thoroughly acquainted with 
that Empire. 

The following statement shows the number of corps and 
officers in December, 1895. The list of officers includes 
social, trade and international staff employés: 


Corps. Officers. 

I Si cctdvceeverevecicces 1,375 4,502 
United States.... . 685 1,854 
Australasia........ noua 436 1,531 
India and Ceylon............+++6-- 276 664 
British North America........... 260 790 
Bwedded....cvccescsccccesccccocs 178 686 
Argentina and Uruguay...... sooe FB 44 
SE Sic ccc dxckteddececscsesveene 45 85 
South Africa and St. Helena...... 56 204 
PROMO icccdccvcve covccessicsceoves 43 228 
PI osicsccicwrioescccecseee 69 214 
NE ccanceces cossvesseerensoeds 76 268 
ods ccicndéaceasosocencceens 76 2665 
Holland...... Sri. dings insen tears can caapiioae 64 306 
Sie nveccenecenssaadedeseses 21 59 
iia cc. cn ov cceuessewrsveene 4 2 
in. vicandcscesd syuandewtanes 20 71 
gas Kcddawnccextvaccecacce+couss 6 25 
Bs ca cccsvicccctcvncssceres 1 3 
QR. vac ctsvecsccccccticvccvece 4 2 
Sead d ec dhdsccsccccneieess vs tesnes 1 4 
Britian Galana........cccersecccee 1 3 
i cicicciecseresscems vavees 1 3 
pO” SE era eer ere ee ee J 15 

TOG iadicecacecacsecescscnces 3,673 11,869 





RELIGIOUS NOLES. 


Tue General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church will meet in Wilmingcon, N. C., in May, 
and that of the Methodist Protestaat Church in Kansas 
City, the same montb. 


....We have received from Miss Frances C. Sparbawk, 
Newton Center, Mass., an earnest appeal for assistance for 
the Indian libraries in the form of offers of subscriptions 
for periodicals, to be mailed after reading by the senders, 
and of books for the Indian schoois and Indian returned 
students. Any fuller information with regard to the 
details of this work will be gladly furaished by Miss Spar- 
hawk. 


.... The Northfield Training School, having for its object 
the fitting of Christian women for saccessful and effective 
work in all forms of Christian service, closed its sixth 
year on March 26ch. Of the graduates 2 are ordained 
pastors of churches, 7 are at work in foreiga fields, 
6 are preparing for foreign mission work, 50 are at work 
in home mission fields, and 50 more are increasing their 
preparation in other institutions. 

..--Bishop Potter has accepted an invitation to be select 
preacher to Cambridge University, Eagland, during May, 
1897, [tig stated that only once or twice before has this 
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been conferred upon a bishop or priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church {fs this country. None but distinguished 
clergymen who are holders of high degrees from the three 
great universities in Great Britain receive this appoint- 
ment. Bishop Potter has the degree of LL.D. from Cam- 
bridge, and that of D.D. from Oxford. 


----In the House of Lords the Archbishop of York has 
introduced a bill requiring the closing of public houses on 
Sunday, except during the noon hour, when they are to be 
opened only for the purpose of selling liquor for consump- 
tion off the premises. It was proposed hy the Bishop of 
Manchester that they be open for an hour in the evening 
for the consumption of liquors on the premises. Inasmuch 
as the commission is already considering the licensing 
law the debate on the bill was postponed. 


...-A recent report of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland shows that the number of copies of Scriptures 
distributed during the preceding year has beer larger than 
that of any other year. One of the most striking facts in 
the report was the ingenuity of the colporters in carrying 
out their laburs. One French agent is said to bave started 
out on his holiday trip with a trievcle and sold 3,300 
copies. Other agents in Austria and in Spain incurred 
danger of imprisonment and even of loss of life. 


..--A bill authorizing theological institutions in the 
State of Ohio to introduce changes into their charters, in 
accordance with the plan for seminary supervision adopted 
by the General Assembly of the Preshyterian Church, has 
been prepared by Mr. Thomas McDougall, and presented in 
the Legislature, It is in no sense mandatory, and does not 
repeal any existing law, or take away from any seminary 
its present right. It is simply permissive, leaving each 
seminary free to adopt its provisions as it sees fit. 


...-A few weeks since the Rishon of Limerick.in Ire- 
land, announced that Roman Catholic parents who send 
their children to the model schools would be dealt with, 
especially in the confessional if they did not withdraw 
their children. the transgression being considered a re- 
served sin. Efforts were made by the priests to get the 
names of the Roman Catholic children in attendance. 
This information was refused by the teachers but granted 
by the commissioners. with the result that nearly all of 
these children have been withdrawn from their schools 
and are attending others. 


....-The Mission of the Orthodox Russians among the 
Buriat and Yaknt tribes of Eastern Siberia has recently 
enjoved unparalleled success in the conversion cf these 
half-savage races to Christianity. The church papers 
report that the tribes are coming in huvdreds to be bap- 
tized. It appears that the missionaries have just concluded 
the translation of the principal parts of the liturgy of the 
Greek Church into Yakut. The language is so poverty- 
stricken that all words of bigher religious or moral signifi- 
cation, as righteousness, reconciliation, grace, had to be 
borrowed from the Russian. 


....At a meeting of the Boston Congregational Club, 
last week, a committee report was presented for the 
formation of an organization to represent the interests of 
the denomination locally, and suggesting the.erection ofa 
great Congregational building on the site of Park Street 
Church, tocontain a large auditorium, and all the offices 
of the national societies, and to be the national headquar- 
ters of the denomination. The State statistics of the de- 
nomination in Massachusetts sbow a total membership 
of 110,179, a gain of 705: the benevolent contributions were 
$693,209, a gain of $61,973, tho the home expenses were 
reduced by $131,509. 


....Tbe voting in the Methodist annual conferences on 
the admission of women to the General Conference will be 
completed this month. Last week the Newark (N.J.) 
Conference voted heavily against the women, the figures 
being 60 to 127. The total vote so far is as follows: 

In favor of admission............+- ‘ 
DIE, |. os cn06enne0ss0sssssenccnbenessetsocnsses 1,819 


So far there is the necessary three fourths vote and 131 to 
spare. Two of the conferences yet to vote, tre New York 
and the New York East, will probably give considerable 
majorities against admission, while the six New England 
conferences will be strongly in favor of admission. The 
final result is quite in doubt. 


....The Volkszeitung, of Cologne, next to the Ger- 
mania, of Berlin, the leading political organ of the Cath- 
olic Church in Central Europe, makes bitter complaints 
of the prominence of Protestants in the employ of the 
State in France. In both the Parliament and in the 
Academy the number of Protestants, or men friendly to 
Protestant principles. is great. Such names as Floquet, 
Ferry, Ribot, Ricard, Berthelot, are mentioned in this con- 
nection. The influence of Protestants in the press of Paris 
is also vastly beyond their comparative numerical 
strength : the Zeitung mentions such names as Pressensé, 
Muntz. Rod, Reveillaud, and the brothers Reclus. The 
Educational Department is almost entirely in Protestant 
hands. This preponderance is explained partly on the 
grourd that the Protestants are found chiefly in the great 
centers of population, and accordingly furnish a more than 
proportional numper of officials. 


....The fureral services of W. Q. Judge were held last 
week, and the body was cremated. One of the attendants, 
in speaking of Mr. Judge’s Ceath, is reported to have said : 

“The soul of William Q. Judge has lived for hundreds of 
years. His has been an active life, and his soul will doubtless be 
reincarnated in the body of another before very long. Death is 
the end of the body, and the soul lives. 

“Five years ago I was present at the death of Mme. Blavatsky, 
and saw almost the same scene enacted before me tbat I see to- 
day. The feeling in many persons’ minds then was that the 
Society could not recover from the shock ; but it has weathered 
it, and continues to grow. Now, we have another loss. There 
is no occasivun for anything but a belief that the movement will 
continue to grow, as always, more and more. Every one must 
know it does not depend on personalities, but on principles.” 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Mr. James E. Buck, of Cincinnati, it is announced, will act 
as President of the Society until the annus! convention 
in Chicago, April 26th. There are reports of a possible 
reunion between the Theosophical Society in America 
and the International Theosophical Scciety, which sep- 
arated at the time of Mr. Judge’s disagreement with Mrs. 
Besant. 


...-The consecration of Henry Y. Satterlee, D.D., rector 
of Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church, in this city, as 
the first Bishop of Washington—the new see taken from 
the Diccese of Maryland—took place at Calvary Church on 
Wednesday of last week. The ceremonial included an 
ecclesiastical pageant of special interest and magnificence. 
The attendance was very large, and the services were most 
impressive, the ceremonial being elaborate in the full 
scope of the ritual. The consecrators were Bishops Coxe, 
Potter and Paret:; the presenters Bishops Leonard and 
Dudley. The preacher was Bishop Huntington, of Central 
New York. It had been hoped that Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, the venerable presiding Bishop of the 
Church, would be present; but he was kept away by ill- 
ness. Bishop Huntington’s sermon was on “ The Power 
of the Church in the National Life.” He dwelt upon the 
significance of the setting-up of a distinct jurisdiction at 
the central seat of the lawmaking and law administrating 
power of the nation; the fact that the Church is greater 
than a nation because catholicity comprehends nation- 
ality: and showed how when moral poison corrodes the 
roots of a country’s character, when moral cowardice, 
greediness, craft and cupidity are manifest in the seat of 
government, it is absolutely essential to intrench firmly 
at its center the power of God’s kingdom and its right- 
eousness. Bishop Satterlee began work at Washington 
last Sunday, but returns to conduct the Easter services in 
hisold church. Noarrangements have as yet been made 
for a new rector, and it is stated that there will be no 
haste in selecting one. 


....»Mrs. Booth-Tucker arrived in this country last Sat- 
urday and was greeted at the pier by a large and enthu- 
siastic delegation from the Salvation Army; also by rep- 
resentatives of the Volunteers, who bore a fraternal wel- 
come from Mr. Ballington Booth. Mrs. Booth-Tucker 
declined to speak very fully, preferring to wait until the 
arrival of her husband, which was to take place a few days 
later, he having been delayed by the sickness of a child. 
Tn answer to a question as to her attitude toward the Vol- 
unteers, she said: 


“The Salvation Army will look upon the organization as it 
would upon any other religious body, and we shall continue our 
own particular work without consideration or reference to the 
new organization.” 


With regard to her father’s opinion as to Ballingtun 
Booth’s new departure, aside from personal and family 
feelings, she also said: 


“ Well, [can hardly say. You see, my father only came home 
from his tour a few days before I left England, and there was 
not much opportunity to consider the situation thoroughly. Not 
only that, but the General was not well versed in the circum- 
stances of the controversy. Of course, he received many dis- 
patches, but they were not explanatory. As he was just closing 
a long journey to India and Australia, we in London felt justi- 
fied in veiling the true facts from his knowledge for the time 
being, and consequently itisonly lately that everything has been 
laid before him. No, my father is not much concerned at Bal- 
lington’s new movement or its possible consequences to the Army 
in this country, because he still hopes to win my brother back to 
his allegiance.”* 


Again, in answer to a question as to what assurances 
might be held out to her brother, she replied: 


*T am instructed only to bring the influence of love and prayer 
upon him. My great object isto induce him to go and see the 
General, his father. I feel confident that if he would only do 
this, all would be well. But you may say that I amin no way 
authorized to make any promises to him or to offer him another 
command in the Army. If my brother would agree to takea 
certain line of action, my father, I know, would be prepared to 
give him every opportunity in the Army.” 


There appears to be, however, no probability that Mr. 
Ballington Booth will change his plans of cordial co- 
operation with the Volunteers. A badge bas been devised 
for the Defenders’ League, and that branch of the new 
organization is being developed very rapidly. 


....For some time there have been rumors of charges 
against the Rev. William T. Brown, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Madison, Conn., rear New Haven. 
These at last took the form of formal chargesagainst him 
of cortradicting the fundamental doctrines in the Con- 
gregational creed in his sermons during his three years’ 
pastorate, which charges were submitted to a mutual 
council which met at Madison on March 24th. Itembraced 
the pastors of all the neighboring Congregational churches, 
including Drs. Newman Smyth, T. T. Munger, and W. L. 
Puillips of New Haven, and among others, Justice Simeon 
E Baldwin of the Supreme Court of the State of Copn- 
necticut. The five charges, which were presented by S. 
Leroy Blake, D.D , of New London, were as follows: 


“1. The Rev. William T. Brown does not hold the Doctrine of 
the Atonement, as it is taught in the Scriptures and as it is com- 
monly held by Evangelical Congregational churches. 

“2. Hedoes not accept the Doctrine of the Incarnation, as 
taught by the Bible and is commonly held by Evangelical Con- 
gregational churchese 

“3. He seems to deny the Doctrine of the Trinity, as Evangel- 
ical Congregational churches hold it, and understand the Scrip- 
tures to teach it. 

“4. He minimizes.if he does not deny, the authority of the 
Bible as Evangelical churches hold it. 

“5. This charge includes expressions attributed to him which 
tend to lead men to think lightly of the religion of the Bible and 
of Christ as our Savior.” 


Mr. Brown was supported by the majority of his church, 
ani the leader of the minority stated that it was not 
tasir origiaaliateat t>imozach the pistor on tha charge 

of heresy ; bat they have been informed that this was the 


acta teeta a 
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only way in which the question of his orthodoxy could be 
examined and the congregation advised. The presentation 
of the charges and tbe general examination took up the 
greater part of the day, but before closing the fifth charge 
was withdrawn. On the next day the decision of the 
council was rendered by Dr. Smytb, and Mr. Brown was 
acquitted on every charge. In the statement Dr. Smyth 
dwelt upon the right of church members to appeal to a 
council for advice in regard to any tesching that they 
might consider erroneous. He also called attention to the 
finality of the decision of thé council, and dwelt upon the 
fact that the result of scholJarly research during a num- 
ber of years bad been to clear up mary things that had 
been obscure hitherto, and that Mr. Brown’s education 
had made bim acquainted with this advanced knowledge, 
The specific decision announced that the first four charges 
were not proven and the fifth was withdrawn. The diffi- 
culties arose not from personal grievance but from theo- 
logical difficulties occasioned by differencesin trainingand 
environment of the pastor, and the members, some of 
whom had been led to believe that certain over-strenuous 
expressions in his sermons involved departing from essen- 
tial beliefs. The council urged a cordial acceptance of 
the decision and co-operation on the part of the members 
of the church, both majority and minority, with the pas- 
tor. Mr. Brown was congratulated upon his defense and 
urged to reconcile as much as possible his theological 
ideas and those of his congregation. After the reading of 
the statement there were addresses by Mr. Brown, who ex- 
pressed the hope that harmony would be restored, and by 
the chairman of the minority, who had been most active in 
opposition, in similar strain. 








Missions. 


RELIEF WORK IN ERZRUM. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








THE friends who bave contributed for the destitute Ar- 
menians will be interested to hear how the relief work bere 
is carried on. The committee on relief consists of Mr. 
Cumberbatch, the English Consul; Mr. Chambers: tbe 
vekil. or political head of the Protestant community; 
a pative pastor, and a young blacksmith, or stove-maker, 
who voluntarily entered into the work, gives a great deal 
of time and is very efficient in the detail work. The first 
and greatest need seemed to be to reach the utterly desti- 
tute and starving. Fora time tbe Government doled out 
bread to the pillaged, bnt it was of a very inferior quality, 
and came to beso bad that it actually could not be eaten. 

The number of persons who are now receiving daily 
rations of bread from this relief committee is nearly 3,500. 
Two ovens are kept busy. and tickets are given to families 
or individuals who supply themselves from them. These 
tickets are renewed each Monday morning, and thisis no 
small task. The crowd that comes toour bouse on that day 
is a piteous sight: one room and hall are given up to them, 
but the odor permeates the whole bouse. The effort is to 
keep as manyas possible from starving, pot to supply with 
food, so that each one receives less than a pound of bread 
adav. A few have a little something else: but for the 
m2 jority these tickets are their only source of food. One 
dollar supplies 200 people with these rations for a day. 
Fiouris verv cheap this vear. The committee want to 
increase the daily rations: but it can only be done by cut- 
ting some off the list, and then thoce cut off would be 
likely to starve to death. About $100 worth of wood was 
putin, and this is doled out weeklv. the bonuses of appli- 
cants first: being inspected : “for of lying there is no end. 
One hundred wool mattresses end coverlets, snch as are 
used in these parts, were made and have been distributed. 
In the pillaged honces five and eight were sleeping in one 
bed, and that a horrowed one—the average size being five 
feet by three feet. In many tbe inmates were sleeping on 
straw mats. 

Fer reaching the villages on the plain two men were 
sent out, with an officer. to investigate and report. Two 
trips were made, twenty-three villages visited, and a list 
made of 4,000 who were without food. At first only 2,000 
could be supplied: but with later remittances the list has 
been increased to 3.500. It was found impracticable to dis- 
tribute in the villages, so those on the list come to the city 
and return with the wheat, a quarter of a bushel to each 
person for fifteen days. Fuel for cooking they have, forthe 
manure was not carried off. They come sometimes with 
ox-carts: once or twice a drove of donkeys appeared in the 
yard, and the wheat was strapped on to their bare backs, 
the animals being borrowed: but most of the applicants 
are on foot. As I took my walk on the roof, the other day. 
I saw six or eight women going off, thinly clad in cotton 
garments, each with her portion of wheat on her back. 
With these funds, which so far bave amounted to £3,000, 
received from England, America and the Armenian Patri- 
arch, the effort has been to keep the thousands from actual 
starvation. 

In supplying clothing to the destitute and implements to 
those anxious to renew work, very little could be done, so 
we decided to devote a special gift of $125 to such objects. 
I keep a web of cloth on hard from which to cut undergar- 
ments as the especially needy come to our notice. We are 
on the fourth now. Sickness is, of course, on the increase, 
typhoid fever especially. As we hear of cases we shall try 
to furnish milk and beef tea, for at this season especially 
there are few who, even if they have a little food in the 
house, would have the spare money for milk. One such 
pillaged person we have already helped through a fit of 
typhoid, till he is quite well; yesterday his wife was here 
to say he could get sewing (he makes garments such as the 
common class of Turks wear), but that he was in great 
need of a self-heating flatiron and a pair of scissors, 
each of which could be got for about a dollar: 
so we gave hera half pound, and she went away with a 
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beaming face. They are a youngcouple, and in the fiveor 
six years of their married life, with thrift and hard work, 
had provided for themselves a very comfortably fu rnished 
house. On the day of the massacre he fled to his home, and 
when their door was banged in they retreated to a corner 
of the cellar. After pillaging the house, ‘‘Now we must 
hunt in the cellar,” said the soldiers, ‘‘ to find the inmates.” 
One soldier started down the steps, but returned for his 
rifle, saying, ‘‘ I won’t venture down unarmed.” Re enter- 
ing the cellar, he fired one shot at random, and, hearing no 
noise and seeing nothing, he retired, and the poor, fright- 
ened creatures crouched in one corner breathed more freely 
and gavethanks that the baby had not cried and so betrayed 
them. Thesoldiers carried off the large things, and then 
Turkish women came and stripped the house, even carry- 
ing off the pot of food prepared for the evening meal. So 
by sundown they found themselves with only the clothes 
on their backs, two copper vessels and a bag of flour that 
wasinthecellar. And this is only one of a thousand tales 
that might be repeated. The woman knows where many 
of her things are, but she dare not complain to the author- 
ities, for it would make those very Turks her bitterest 
enemies. 

There is in Erzrim what is called ‘‘The Seven 
Weeks,” covering the months of October and November. 
It isthe time for staying in and preparing winter stores— 
pickling cabbage and turnips, putting down meat, mak- 
ing a six months’ supply of blotting-paper ekmeck, as 
Mr. Stevens designated the thin sheets of bread used 
through all this region. They are weeks when every one 
is full of work. There is no visiting or receiving calls, 
and every one wears the oldest clothes, for the manure 
used in the pottery ovens gives a most penetrating and 
disagreeable odor. Well, it was in the midst of these 
weeks that the massacre came, and many who were left 
with only their clothes on their backs, had only their old- 
est and thinnest, while they saw their bundles and boxes 
of good wear carried off. Old clothes like these, worn 
steadily for four months, are naturally in ragsnow. At the 
bath now, the Moslems appear in all the finery of the 
Armenian women, while formerly these very same women 
came inrags. A women the other day saw her bracelets 
on a Turkish woman’s arms, but dared not say a word. 

The relief commission here is also trying to reach the 
outlying districts. Money has been sent to Khnus, Er- 
zingan, Passen and Baiburt, some of which places are 
worse off than Erzrim. The destitute in the Erzratm 
Province, so far as reliable information has been received, 
exceeds 30,000. Quite a large quantity of clothing has been 
sent on from Constantinople, some of it second-hand, a 
good deal of it new. These we have tried to send to the 
places most in need, keeping less for the city, where there 
are more that are able to help than in the villages. Com- 
parative quiet now reigns in the city, the terrible panic of 
fear is lightened, those that have shops go to them, and are 
selling off as fast as they can whatever remains in them. 
No one thinks of ordering new, so that in a few months 
there certainly will be a scarcity in many articles. The 
Turks are very few of them merchants. The artisans, too, 
are mostly Armenians. Just now there isa great exodus 
of the males to Russia. The Government is giving pass. 
ports, and all will get away who can. But whatis to be- 
come of the starving women and children left behind, as 
comparatively few can afford to take their families. 

Every one is apprehensive as to what the spring may 
briog. Farmers have neither wheat to sow, nor cattle nor 
implements to work with, neither dare they risk their 
lives at any distance from the villages. Scarcity and fam- 
ine must follow next year. It is a dark, terrible outlook, 
that one shudders to face, and so we absorb our minds 
with the present misery. 

Again, in behalf of the hungry and suffering, let me 
thank all for their timely gifts. 

ERZRUM. 








Biblical Research. 


THE last heft of the Journal of the German Palestine 
Society, No. 30f Vol. 18, is exceptionally rich in matter of 
interest to Bible students. Its chief attraction is a mag- 
nificent map of the surroundings of modern Jerusalem, 
prepared by the first authority living, Baurach C. Schick, 
of Jerusalem, for more than a generation a specialist in 
the topography of the sacred city. The scale is 1 : 10,000, 
and better than any other publication extant gives us full 
information concerning the extraordinary growth of the 
suburbs of Jerusalem in recent years. The map is based 
on the ordnance survey of Captain Charles W. Wilson, 
and on the plan of thecity by thesamescholar. Schick has 
brought this map down to October, 1895. Full and detailed 
information accompanies this excellent map ; among other 
things also a full list in Arabic, Hebrew, German trans- 
literation, together with explanatory remarks of all the 
places mentioned on the map, which as a specimen of 
workmanship is a delight to the eye. The same number 
of the Journal contains also two richly illustrated articles 
by the veteran Palestine explorer, G. Schumacher, reporting 
his finds in magnificent ruins and inscriptions, Cufic, Naba- 
lean, Arabic, Greek and Latin, in Madaba and Djerash, to- 
gether with a special discussion of the inscriptions found- 
at the latter place prepared by Dr. K. Buresch, of Athens, 
Greece. The list of Palestine literature for 1894, prepared 
by Dr. Benzinger, includes 405 numbers and is practically 
exhaustive. The article is No. 1 of the present vol- 
ume by Anderlind, in which the hypothesis is advanced 
that Solomon probably secured his horses from Spain. This 
is subjected to a friendly but searching criticism by the 
Arabist Socin, with the result that there is really little or 
no reliable data upon which to base such a view. Inci- 
dentally Socin also shows that with our present sources it 
is impossible to determine whence the famous Arabian 

originally came. Of considerable historical inter- 
est are plans and charts and maps of Palestine prepared 
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by travelers from the seventh to the sixteenth centuries, 
and reproduced by R. Réhricht. This is the fourth in his 
series on this subject. Altogether this number cf the 
Journal is the richest published by the Society forseveral 
years, 

....The Daheim, of Leipzig, reports that a lot of new 
finds of archeological importance have been made in Dah- 
shur and neighborhood in Egypt. A number of gold 
ornaments and jewelry belonging to the princesses, Itaurt 
and Sithatbormerit, take the lead. Ten sitting statues, 
larger than human size, of a King, Usertesen III, have been 
dug up. They are made ofa fine, yellowish limestone and 
are preserved in a better condition than any known antique 
Greco Roman statue. These Egyptian statues, which 
have been lying covered with dirt for more than twenty- 
five huudred years, are considered by the General Director 
of Excavations in Egypt, as some of the very finest spec- 
imens extant. From an anatomical point of view, they 
compare favorably with the works of later Western art. 
Only the feet and the posture are somewhat stiff, while the 
hands are exceptionally broad and flat. In Dahshur, new 
mural frescoes, alabaster coffins and funeral urns, with 
portraits in colors, have also been unearthed, as also an 
abundance of smaller finds, such as a goose in lifesize, 
with glass eyes and eyelids of bronze; then twelve small 
statuets of wood and stone, discovered in graves belong: 
ing to the last years of the twelfth dynasty. 


....Excavations in the south of Sebastopol have led to 
the rediscovery of the ancient Christian and Byzantine 
city of Cherson, not to be confounded with the modern 
city of this name at the mouth of the Dneiper. The re- 
mains of fully thirty churches have been found, giving 
some idea of the importance of the city. Now excavations 
are being made for the purpose of rediscovering the oldest 
parts of the ancient city, and almost daily Byzantine, and 
even Greek and Scythian antiquities are found in goodly 
numbers and of great beauty, especially fine medallions 
and coins with the stamp of the ancient city, consisting of 
a picture of Diana of Tauris. An inscription confirms the 
statement of an ancient author that Chersonesus was a 
colony of the Pontian Heraclea. The excavations are in 
charge of Dr. Kosciusko, who has erected a temporary 
museum on the spot, altho every month the most valuable 
finds are taken to St. Petersburg or Moscow and 
placed in the historical museum. Early Christian anti- 
quities are also being enriched from this field,altho the 
finds have not yet been closely investigated. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 12TH. 
PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER.—LUKE 14: 15-24. 


GOLDEN TEXxT.—‘‘ Come, for all things are now ready.” 
—LUKE 14: 17. 


Notes.—‘ Heard these thinys.’”,—Read Christ’s table 
talk, verses 2-14. ‘* Shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God.’’—‘‘ Eat bread” is a Hebrew idiom. To eat bread is 
to have a meal. Happy is he who is admitted to a celes- 
tial banquet. ** Come, for all things are now ready.”’ 
—The Oriental repast is different from those in the far Oc- 
cident. With us the exact hour is agreed upon beforehand ; 
with them after the invitation indicating the day, a last 
call or warning was sent out by the master of the house, 
indicating the hour of readiness. Thus there could be no 
excuse for delay or absence. ** Began to make ex- 
cuses.’’—A preconcerted movement. These trivial excuses 
show unguarded hatred of the giver of the feast. In order 
to ‘* beg off,’’ they give pretexts, not reasons ** Streets 
and lanes.””—The beggars that congregate by dozens in the 
city squares; the pariahs of society—and then, also, the 
lower class still, those that had no regular seat or begging- 
spot; who are outcasts from pqverty itself and skulk in 
the dark, narrow cross-streets and by-ways. ‘* High- 
ways and hedges.”—Having gathered the rabble of the 
city, take those that are most despised of all, tne leprous, 
those that are not allowed within the city walls. Even 
against the Jewish law, compel all unclean Jews and Gen- 
tiles to come to the rich feast. 

Instruction.—Christ teaches in language that no one can 
misunderstand the Gospel of the poor; but it is the Gospel 
of humanity. The outcast, the poor, the unclean, these 
form the majority of this earth’s population. The king- 
dom of Heaven was evidently prepared especially for these. 
Comfortless and unloved in this world, they shall inherit 
peace and love in the next. The rich, the influential, are 
not to be constrained to Christ; but the poor and suffering 
are compelled to the Great Supper. He who knew not 
where to lay his head, draws by the power of unearthly 
sympathy the homeless to an Eternal Home. 

Christ put his finger bluntly on the commonest defect in 
human character—the art of making excuses. The unbe- 
liever multiplies excuses by the score to keep up the cour- 
age of a rationally untenable position. The believer 
makes up excuses to satisfy his conscience for the duties 
not performed which his profession forces upon him. Ex- 
cuses are common in the home and at the office, whether 
they have to do with religion or not. An excuse is always 
unmanly. Reasons and excuses should not be confounded. 
Let every one who fails in his duty to God and man frankly 
acknowledge it; he will gainin self-respect more than he 
will lose in pride. The Christian cannot make excuses 
for careless service without insulting Him whose name he 
bears. 

The first was the farmer’s excuse. It is typical, because 
so much in accordance with human nature. Asif apiece 
of land couldn’t last over-night! ‘Church is so far away. 
Haying comes to-morrow, and the scythes must be ground. 
I reckon God understands it, and will let me off this Sun- 
day.’’” You think so, do you? Beware lest your neighbor, 
who rents his plot from you and who has too few square 
roods for cultivation, is called and you not chosen! The 




















farmer’s excuses for giving up Christian culture, for vio- 
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lating the Sabbath Day, for compromising with God and 
conscience, are many and delusive. God first, with honor, 
manhood and loyalty to the ideal of Christ,and He who 
feeds the sparrows will give your land its increase. 

The next was the business man’s excuse. A good bar- 
gain is no doubt a fit resource of self-congratulation. But 
where does the reason come in for swapping a pair of oxen, 
or a new house, or a consigament of goods; or any other 
business success for insolvency with God? Business is 
business, and its needs are imperative and must be at- 
tended to; but when God calls and Duty sounds the 
trumpet for action, there can be no doubt or hesitation. 
The smaller must give way to the larger interest. Who 
shall weigh the gain of a few dollars with the acquisition 
of eternal life? It is better to lose a thousand bargains 
than an invitation from Christ—‘‘Come! for all things are 
now ready.”’ 

But there are no more subtle excuses forwarded to the 
Judgment-seat than those of the home. ‘‘Can unadulter- 
ated Christianity keepa baby quiet ?” ‘‘Can the principles 
of Christ keep acook inorder?” ‘‘ A religious life at home 
js such a drag; besides, nobody sees us. What’s the use 97 
‘* Family prayers are all right enough to educate a family 
of growing children ; but we two older ones, just married, 
we can’t think of such a nuisance quite yet.’””> The amount 
of “ hedging,” with inclination and duty in the seclusion 
of a home is appalling. No census-taker can compute 
these slips by the way. Yes! athousand times yes! Chris- 
tianity can bring up a baby better than irresponsible 
worldliness. The patience that Christianity cultivates can 
deal with a cook and preserve order an4d peace in the home. 
Yes; a continual high purpose of life, brought about and 
fed by constant religious communion will double the 
pleasures of married life and consecrate the home, lifting 
it out of the bickerings, jealousiesand quarrels that wreck 
the fairest lives. 

It is not unchristian to compel the unwilling to come to 
Christ. 

Heaven is never full. 
is always room. 


Do) 


How many arethere! But there 








Ministerial Hegister. 


BAPTIST. 


BEAMAN, J. F., Tuscola, Ill., resigns. 


CLOUSE, H. H., Cedar Rapids, Ia., resigns, to take up work 
among the Indians in Oklahoma. 


DAUGHERTY, J. W., Fulton ch., Richmond, Va., resigns. 
DODSON, W. H., Los Angeles, Cal., called to San Antonio, Tex. 
GRAY, Rosert, Lake Geneva, Wis.. called to Tekamah, Neb. 
HAYDEN, E. H., Golden Gate, accepts call to Santa Rosa, Cal. 
HARLE, B.E., accepts call to Canon City, Col. 

HUNTER, J. F., Russell, accepts call to St. Charles, Il. 

JONES, ABRAM, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Michigan City, Ind. 
KEELER, J. J., called to Mesa ch., Pueblo, Col. 

LOBB, R. J., Highland, accepts call to Allen, Mich. 

MARTIN, RoBeERt, Salida, Col., resigns. 

MILLER, Jonn, Wayne, Penn., accepts call to Roselle, N. J. 
MORRILL, G. L., Calvary ch., Denver, Col., resigns. 

ORTON, W. E., Denver, accepts call to Salida, Col. 

PERRY, E. F., Pueblo, Col., called to Los Angeles, Cal. 


RAMSEY. A. J., Paris, Ky., accepts call to Immanuel ch., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


RICKMAN, THOMAS M., Ames, accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BAKER, W. MowLTon, inst., March 4th, Wethersfield, Conn. 
CLAIBORNE, Cyrus H., New Iberia, La., called to Corpus, 
Christi, Tex. 
= ALLEN E., Cliftondale, called to Park ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 
ae | eget Howarp H., Wilburn, accepts call to Kinsley, 
an. 


GILT, Henry F., Eugene, Ore., resigns. 

GOODRICH, Lincotn B., ord. and inst. March 19th, Union ch., 
Marlborougb, Mass. 

HALBERT, CHaAR.ues T., Chicago Seminary, accepts call 
Meckling, 8. D. 

HAND, La Roy 8., Postville, Ia., resigns. 

HJETLAND, Joun H., Yale Seminary, accepts call to Granite 
Falls, Minn. 

ee a Joun A., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to White Oaks, 


to 


JOHNSTON, Joun, B., Malta, Il., resigns. 

JONES, G. JAMES, Pres. ch., Maywood, Ill., accepts call to Plym 
outh ch., Springfield. 

JOYSLIN, WILu1AM R.,'Centerville, Mass., resigns. 

MEARS, CHARLES L., Chicago Seminary, accepts cali to Excel- 
sior, Minn. 

MILES, Harry R., inst. March 
Hartford, Conn. 

PATCHELL, W.T., ord. March 3d, Eaton, Col. 

REEVE, J. C., accepts call to the permanent pastorate of Pil- 
grim ch., Springfield, Mo. 

SURDIVAL, WILLAIM, ord. and. inst. February 19th, Jermyn 


18th, Windsor Avenue ch., 


Penn. 

VROOMAN, FRANK B., Cambridge, Mass., formerly pastor of 
Salem St. ch., Worcester, called to Kenwood (Pres.) ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WARFIELD, FrRANKE A., Porter ch., Brockton, Mass., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


HELLE, W. F., Richmond, Ind., accepts call to Trenton, O. 

KIRSCH, A. J. W., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 

McMURRAY, H. L., McKeesport, Penn., called to Humboldt 
Park, Chicago, Lil. 

McSHERRY, G. W., Taneytown, Md., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


FRASER, Horace, Westtown, N. Y., died March 13th, aged 89. 
KERNS, F. A, called to Gallipolis, O. 

LLOYD, J. P., Fort Wayne, Ind., died March 2d, aged 82. 
MARQUIS, Joun L., Pony, Mont., called to Portlund, Ore. 
McLAURY, E. A., Cedarville, N. J., resigns. 

NEWCOMB, E..B., Laporte, Ind., accepts call to Keokuk, Ia. 


RINGLAND, A. W., Toledo, O., accepts call to South ch., 
Evanston, Ill. 


SUTHERLAND, R. R., Knoxville, Tenn., accep 
ch., Danville, Ky. 


WHITE, Irvinc E., Peekskill, N. Y., resigns. 


tcall to Second 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DuBOIS, CHARLES W., St. George’s ch., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 
JONES, Horace W., accepts call to Greensboro, N.C. 
KERR, JAmEs Concer, died, Philadelphia, Penn., March 2d. 


KIRKPATRICK, James, Pittsburg, Penn., accepts call to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


TOMKINS, Ew.iorr D., died at Long Branch, N. J., March Iith, 
WRIGHT, E. P., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns, 
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Sine Aris. 
THE SPRING ACADEMY. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








It would be pleasant to say that the Spring Academy 
was a delightful exhibition ; that the management, follow- 
ing the example of the Philadelphia Academy, had shown 
great enterprise in securing fresh work of the strongest 
painters from other cities as well as New York; that the 
Academicians had ceased to absorb the line; and that the 
placing of pictures was this year in accordance with their 
merit. But since general praise is not in order, it is not 
hard to find many admirable paintings among this four 
hundred, as, doubtless, there are people of substantial 
character among the other 400, 

How bald, how literal, how petty are the interpretations 
of fact by the realists! How unspiritual and ineffective 
it all looks beside the imaginative tenderness of a recent 
exhibition! But why rail at facts? As Ruskin says, im- 
agination and invention are a purely divine gift not to be 
attained or increased, but ‘‘ in various ways capable of 
being concealed or quenched.” Probably the art schools 
do their share of the quenching. 

The most important canvas isa very large representation,’ 
by Mr. F. H. Lungren, of ‘‘ The Snake Dance,” a solemn 
biannual ceremony of the Moqui Indians of Arizona. It is 
described in the catalog as ‘‘the culminating rite in a 
series of ceremonies, and it isthe most remarkable survival 
of prehistoric nature worship extant. It is probably a 
petition for rain. The dance occurs at sunset in a pueblo 
about seven hundred feet above the surrounding plain.” 
The snake priests are running, their bodies stained with 
red, their faces with black: wearing streamers of red buck- 
skin upon their heads, typifying snakes; carrying real 
snakes, which at the end of the ceremony are liberated to 
bear the petitions to the gods. Behind them is the pueblo, 
wall above wall, forming a noble setting for varied groups 
of figares, the women draped in the white which accords so 
wel! with the soft, warm color of the buildings and the 
semi-tropical atmosphere. The distance is magnificent, 
miles upon miles; the lines and groupings are most artis- 
tically conceived, and all but the procession of snake 
priests is full of varied color and interest. They are as 
much alike as rows of new shoes. It is in vain to say that 
they are painted in the same colors and therefore look 
alike, for they must have human variations; a procession 
of shoes, all blackened at the same time, if they were not 
new shoes would take on variety through the human asso- 
ciation and atmospheric effect ; whereas both distance and 
pueblo are bathed in delightful atmosphere, it is conspicu- 
ously lacking in the lines of priests. This lack is some- 
thing which Mr. Lungren can well supply, and with the 
changes it involves this picture of ‘‘the Snake Dance ”’ 
will be as desirable artistically as it is notable bistoric- 
ally. How many of those historic rites which have 
the greatest ethnological interest, have passed away, 
leaving no record! Mr. Lungren was himself made a 
priest that he might understand his subject (and he 
spent years of study among these people), bringing to it 
an unusually vivid artistic memory. It is really wonder- 
ful that that enormous picture should have been painted, 
without preliminary sketches or models, ina New York 
studio, and yet one cannot doubt its accuracy of detail, 
since Mr. Lungren has this phenomenal power of repro- 
ducing whatever he has seen. As we look at it we realize 
that the days when paintings were the books of the people 
have not entirely passed away. When irrigation shall 
have made that desert to blossom as the rose, when the 
Indian has become as uninteresting as any other civilized 
person, this work of art will bea valuable document as 
well, recording what could be set down in no other way 
as completely. It belongs then most appropriately in the 
new Congressional Library, or in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and an effort should be made to place it there. 

Pictures with ideas are so rare! There is, apparently, 
no one else in this exhibition who deliberately sat down 
with the purpose of conveying an idea, whether historical, 
imaginative, or a sentiment to the minds of others. Mr. 
Church is often charming in purely imaginative work, but 
he does not seem to communicate the sentimeat of music 
in the ‘“‘St. Cecilia’? owned by Mr. Evans. The lilies and 
organ and the saint herself fail to convey the thought of 
‘‘music,’”’? as does the little nude figure, which,in any 
other hands, would have nothing to do with music, stand- 
ing by a man in ordinary dress at a pianoin Mr. Davies’s 
exhibition. ‘‘Orpheus and the Graces,’ by Mr. Bell, is 
not more successful, and the wings are very ungraceful. 
Orpheus is over-modeled and the Graces are rather affected, 
Mr. Parrish, too, tho always charming in color, is some- 
what indeterminate in idea. Pots, kettles, angels and 
men, whatever the subject, there is little idea of sentiment 
behind any of the canvases. Mr. Eric Pape exhibits a 
**Rest in Egypt’ beside the Sphinx, a large canvas which 
he calls ‘‘ The Two Great Eras.” It is the kind of picture 
which may be esteemed religious painting in the Salon, 
and it is not without technical accomplishment. Mrs. 
Cox’s ‘‘ Pomona’”’ does express an idea of productiveness 
and abundance. It iscarefu'ly thought out and of thor- 
ough workmanship. The face is not pleasing, but the 
dress is beautiful, and the color scheme thoroughly har- 
monious. It touches Mr. Shirlaw’s work on the one hand 
and Mr. Cox’s on the other, with a grace quite her own. 
Altho Mr Snirlaw sends nothing of importance this year, 
it isa pleasure to see anything from his brush, which is 
always that ofa lover of color, of decoration for its own 
sake. 

Mr. Theodore Robinson, in the ‘“ Layette,” a young 
woman sewing under an apple tree, has used a larger can- 
vas than he often attempts, but it has not the sunny 
quality and the cheery spirit which makes him a most 
lovable painter. The ‘‘Girl Arranging Flowers,’’ which 


greets one pleasantly at the top of the staircase, is by Mr. 
Benson. 


Itisa brilliant and effective arrangement, the 
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white roses ina purple bowl ona brilliant red tabl-cloth, 
with agreen curtain as a background, and the girl, with 
sensitive face and simple white gown, bending over the 
flowers. The framing should be included in the meed of 
praise, since it so completes the color scheme. On the 
other side of the dooris a “‘Girl in Kimono,”’ by Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Reynolds. Strong, clever, interesting, but not beau- 
tiful. ‘‘Almost Forgotten’’—a girl in green renewing 
acquaintance with a big St. Bernard, is also a fine bit of 
painting, so far as the figure is concerned. The dog seems 
to be compressed, shut up into his own dimensions by the 
floor which does not recede on his side of the picture, but 
stands up like a near wall. ‘‘Sympathy,” by Mr. Freer, a 
large decorative study of two girls, has a large quality 
which is very pleasing. 

Other figure pictures which command attention are 
** Pouting,”’ a study of a little girl, by Mr. Boston ; ‘‘ My 
Turn Next’ (at the dish, with one spoon between two 
roguish little girls), by Mrs. Dixon; ‘‘ Among the Tiger 
Lilies,” a lady in white, a sensitive sketch by Mr. Wiles, 
and “Over the Teacups,’”’ by Mr. Milton Lockwood, a 
charming piece of low toned, harmonious coloring, wheie 
the loose texture so agreeable in the accessories seems to 
be carrred as asort of moral quality, into the face; 
“Santé,” by Mr. Watrous seems to us “ not only bad but 
nasty.”’ ‘ 

In portraiture we miss Mr. Chase, and Mr. Sargent and 
Miss Beaux are not worthily represented. Mr. Sargent’s 
portrait of Mr. G.G. Hammond is all over of a silky tex- 
ture, hair, face, shirt bosom and all, like a rather disagree- 
able silk cushion. Miss Beaux’s full-length portrait of Dr. 
Billings would be more agreeable if the face were handled 
as forcibly as the scarlet robe worn over the military uni- 
form, und it seems to need, too, a harmonizing background. 
Mr. Eakins, in his ‘‘’Cello Player,’”’ shows himself as 
always,a glorious draughtsman and colorist with small 
sense of the beautiful. Mr. Sargent Kendall’s ‘‘ Portrait 
Study ” of a lady is a strong, true statement of fact, after 
the Japanese manner. Other good portrait studies are by 
Mr. Miller and Mr. Dowdall and Mr. Waring. Mr. Dew- 
ing is progressingin his disintegration. His decomposing 
figures used to be purples and greens; this lady has come to 
the stage of yellowand black. The portrait one would like 
to own from the exhibition is ‘‘A Lady,” by Mrs.F.S.Pratt. 
“Tn a Studio,” is a capable composition of three figures in 
the French style, by Miss Hazleton. ‘‘ The Interior of an 
Old Church,” by A. P. Stephens, “ The Iron Bridge”’ and 
“The Rabbit Hutch,” by Mr. J. A. Weir, and ‘‘ A Market 
Day in Quebec,”’ by Mr. Gottwald, are interesting studies. 

The ‘Early Start to Market,’’ by Mr. Howe, is an im- 
mense cattle subject, to be most favorably seen across the 
cérridor, from the opposite side of the building. It does 
not impress one as nearly so finished and able a produc- 
tion as the comparatively small canvas shown at the Fall 
Academy, which is so complete as to seem almost inspired. 
Miss Matilda Brown’s ‘“‘ Hauling Stone”’ by two yokes of 
oxen is the product of serious, capable study. The line of 
the apple trees, and the cutting off of a part of the stone 
drag, and the atmospheric quality of the bit of farm are 
most happy. Some studies of lambs, by Mr. Francis 
Wheaton, are capital little canvases. 

We recall also with pleasure ‘‘ Orchids,’ by Miss Wolf, 
and “ Still Life,” by Mr. Bernard. 

Mr. C. H. Woodbury is beginning to take an important 
place in the various exhibitions, through his landscapes. 
This time it is a harmony in greens, ‘‘ Green Mill,” green 
reflection, green grasses, green water, in Holland. Mr. H. 
C. White’s stony “ Pasture” is thoroughly studied. The 
‘* June,” by Mr. J. Appleton Brown, is expressed by fleeci- 
est clouds, sailing high over the sea. ‘‘ The Morning After 
Rain,’’ by Mr. Barlow, ‘‘ The Edge of the Marsh,’’ by Mr. 
Roswell S. Hill, ‘‘ Rough Weather, Schevenengen,” by Mr. 
H. W. Mesdag, ‘‘ Landscapes with Figures,’’ by Dr. Dessar, 
Mr. Van Gorder and Mr. Couse furnish the list of those 
whose work can be mentioned in this notice, with the ex 
ception of ‘‘Summer,’’ the immense and notable canvas 
by Mr. Childe Hassam, shown before at Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, and which is said to have won him the 
honor of membership of the Munich Independents. To 
picture the life-size figures in a garden in flecked sun and 
shade involves great knowledge and ability. 

New York CITY. 


School and College. 


THE Harvard University Catalog for 1896 makes a volume 
of full 650 pages. It is bound, as usual, in cloth of a 
brilliant red, and is as handsomely printed as the printer’s 
art will allow. It gives in concise form the necessary 
information as to government, faculties, studies and stu- 
dents, with a directory of names and an index. There are 
7 persons in the corporation, 31 in the Board of overseers, 
366 teachers, of whom 81 are full professors, 5 preachers, 
14 curators and library officers, and 32 proctors and other 
officers, making a total of 455 connected with the govern- 
ing and teaching bodies. Of the students there are 1,771 
in the college, 340 in the scientific school, 285 in the grad- 
uate schools, 41in the divinity, 465in the law, 531 in the 
medical, 102 in the dental, 55 in the veterinary school 
and 15in the Bussey institution, making a grand total of 
3,600 students—a great community in itself. The enroll- 
ment for the summer school is distinct; it numbers 575, 
The annual reports of the president and treasurer make a 
separate volume, in paper, of 350 pages. The president 
gives an interesting table, covering the last twenty five 
years, and designed to show the sources whence the regular 
studentsin the college have come. .The largest number in 
every instance came from the public schools. Private 
schools have furnished the next largest number, then 
endowed schools, then private teachers. The increase in 
the students from endowed schools has been, in the last 
four years, double that in many previous years. The 
percentage of students from public schools was, in 1871,a 
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little over 34; in 1895 it was uver 32 The largest ip the 
series of years was nearly 36 per cent. in 1877: the lowest 
22 per cent. in 1884. The flow of benefactions to the uni- 
versity appears to have been seriously checked by the 
hard times. Last year it was only $171,060. Inthe previous 
year it was $182,890, and in the two preceding years jt 
was over half a million. 


..». Western Reserve University is now in its building 
era. The main part of the Hatch Library is just approach. 
ing completion. Wings will be added by Mr. Hatch when. 
ever the growth of the Library makes them necessary, 
The Law School will soon begin the erection of a new 
building. The Dental College will move into its new 
quarters at the beginning of the next college year. Money 
is promised for the erection of an addition to the building 
of the Medical College, to give better accommodations to 
the laboratories. The new Lakeside Hospital, one of the 
most complete hospitals in the country, consisting of 
twelve buildings, | as become associated with the univer. 
sity. This associ ition gives to the students and professors 
admirable clinical facilities. The catalogs of Adelbert 
College and the College for Women of Western Reserve 
University show that in the last five years the number of 
students has just doubled. In this time the property of 
the university has increased at the rate of $100,000 a year. 


....The Chautauqua program will lay emphasis next 
summer upon pedagogical topics. The School of Pedagogy, 
under the charge of Pres. W. L. Hervey, of Teachers’ 
College, New York, will offer a wide range of courses in 
Psychology, General and Special Methods. Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler will deliver the opening address, and special 
lectures will be delivered by Col. Francis W. Parker, Prof. 
W. L. Bryan, President Hervey, and others. The Schools 
of Arts and Sciences will offer courses in all departments 
of collegiate instruction under professors from Yale, Har- 
vard, the University of Chicago, Northwestern Upi- 
versity, and other leading institutions. President Harper 
continues in charge of the collegiate work, himself giving 
instruction and delivering a course of public lectures. 


....The authorities of the University of Buda-Pesth, 
Hungary, have decided to admit women to the privileges 
of their institution. The departments of Medicine and 
Pharmacy have been thrown open to them, and they can be 
matriculated in the faculty of Philosophy. They are 
required to pass the same examinations to which the male 
students must submit, and in order to enable them to pre- 
pare for this the Government now offers them opportunity 
to pursue Latin and Greek studies. 








Personals. 


THERE are few men in the East whose situation is more 
peculiar than that of Murad Bey, once a faithful coun- 
selor of the Sultan, and intimate with him in the palace. 
A shrewd, far-sighted man, he realized the evil counsel 
that was being given to the Sultan, and made an earnest 
personal appeal to him to govern by a responsible Cabinet, 
free to resign when their opinion was not accepted by his 
Majesty, to call dishonest administrators to account, and 
to throw wide open the door to petitions. At first it seemed 
as if he was to be accepted, and Murad Bey gives the fol- 
lowing account of his experience: 





“The Sultan gave me an audience, and in a téte-d-téte of more 
than two hours’ duration the most complete agreement seemed 
to be established between us as we exchanged ideas. When I 
quitted the palace I was authorized te present to him a draft 
constitution, moderate yet liberal. I was filled with joy for the 
future of my country. Alas! my happiness was of brief dura- 
tion. A few days later Kiamil Pasha was dismissed, and the 
honest element in the Ministry had to give place to corrupt men 
who had long been denounced by public opinion. The day after 
Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall speech, I presented myself at the 
palace. The Sultan, instead of receiving me, contented himself. 
by sending a smooth message by his First Chamberlain. I was 
convinced from that moment that there was no hope of doing 
any good with a sovereign who was a hypocrite above everything. 
I decided to quit my country andmake my appeal in its favor 
to the civilized world.” ‘ 


Since then he has, at first in Paris, afterward in Cairo, 
devoted himself to the setting forth of what he considers 
to be the best interests of the country, even tho it involves- 
strong attacks on the Sultan himself. Application was 
made to the Egyptian Government that he be sent for 
trial to Constantinople. This was refused, and the last 
phase of the matter is that he has been put under sentence 
of death for ‘conduct calculated to disturb public order 
in the Turkish Empire.” 


....Since the action of the French Government depriv- 
ing the members of the French royal family of their civic 
rights and excluding them from the army, there has been 
considerable difficulty in finding something for them to 
do. One of their number, Prince Henry of Orleans, how- 
ever, has set himself to secure a position of honor in his 
own country. He accordingly devoted himself to travel, 
and on his recent return from a long and difficult journey 
of exploration in Central Asia he was received most heart- 
ily by the French people, and at the request of the Geo- 
graphical Society was nominated to the Legion of Honor. 
A great gathering was held in the new, spacious hall of 
the Sorbonne, and Prince Henry, on his entrance, was 
greeted with loud applause. The President of the Society 
spoke of the explorations as completing or correcting 
geographical information and yielding inestimable botan- 
ical and ethnographic conclusions. Then came an account 
by the Prince himself of his travels in the far East, in 
which he paid a cordial tribute to the antecedent work of 
Garnier. These were followed by the bestowal of the So- 
ciety's gold medal and the cordon of the Legion of Honor. 
Some have undertaken to interpret this latter honor 4s 
implying some political enterprise. This, however, seems 
to be most unjust to the Prince, whose one effort apparent- 
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ly has been to do what he could under the most favorable 
circumstances to give honor to the French name. 


....The New York Tribune learns from an intimate 
friend of Alfred Austin the following information about 
the Poet Laureate: 

“ He was originally a Catholic, but is now an agnostic. He is, 
however, not dogmatic in his agnosticism, and in point of fact 
may be regarded as a sort of agnostic agnostic ; in other words, 
an agnostic who is not quite sure that agnosticism embodies the 
truth.” 








Ouestions. 


ANSWER TO No. 12. We printed in this coJumn in our 
issue of Febraiary 27th, a poem beginning 
** On the road, the lonely road,” 


and asked for clues to its authorship. We have hada 
Jarge number of responses. Professor Allen, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, remembers reading it about fifteen 
years ago in the Richmond Dispatch. He cut it out and 
put it in his scrap-book, and has been haunted by it ever 
since. He thinks the version we gave incorrect. So it 
proves to be. We gave it from memory. Miss Towne 
writes us that she went to school with a niece of the au- 
thor in Louisville, Ky., fifteen years ago, and gives us a 
copy of the poem as she remembers it. This version dif- 
fers from ours, but evidently is not correct. We have as- 
certained that the author was William Wallace Harney, 
who was editor of the Louisville Democrat, where it first 
first appeared. Stedman and Hutchinson’s “ Library of 
American Literature,” states that Mr. Harney was born 
in Bloomington, lod., in 1831, and gives this poem under 
the title “‘ The Stab,” with three others by the same au- 
thor. Mr. R. L C. White, of Nashville, Tenn., writes us 
follows: 





NASAVILLE, TENN., 29th February, 1896. 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 


The poem beginning * On the road, the lonely road,” an incor- 
rect version of which appears in THE INDEPENDENT of February 
27th, with an expression of desire for’ a clue to the authorship,’’ 
is “The Stab,” and the autbor is Will. Wallace Harney, who was, 
forty years ago, when this poem first appeared, one of the best- 
known and most popular of Southern poets. He was at the time 
principal of the High School in Louisville, Ky., and afterward a 
professor in the State University at Lexington. About 1870 he 
removed to Florida, where he has since resided. He is now the 
prosperous and contented owner of extensive orange groves near 
Orlando. He has done nothing in literature for many years, hav- 
ing turned his pen into a pruning hook, and having found, no 
doubt, that the raising of orangesis much more remunerative 
than the cultivation of the muses. 

“ The Stab,” along with several other specimens of Harney’s 
verse, may be found in vol. viii of Stedman's * Library of Amer- 
ican Literature” (p. 531). The poem as there given is printed 
from acopy furnished by the author.for the purpose, and is pre- 
cisely as it was first written, with the exception of two verbal 
changes. Concerning one of these—tbe substitution of ** weary” 
for “heavy,” in the fourth verse of the first stanza—I had a 
friendly epistolary controversy with Mr. Harney some time ago, 
the result of which, as is usually the case in such controversies, 
was to leave each of us ** of his own opinion still.” 

In order that THE INDEPENDENT may print in absolutely cor- 
rect form what is unquestionably one of the strongest and most 
dramatic short poems in the language, I transcribe ** The Stab”’ 
from an autograph copy in my possession, which was made for 
me and sent me by the author, a few months ago: 


THE STAB. 
**On the road, the lonely road, 
Under the cold, white moon, 
Under the ragged trees he strode ; 
He whistled, and shifted his heavy load— 
Whistled a foolish tune. 


“There was a step timed with his own, 
A figure that stooped and bowed, 
A cold white blade that gleamed and shone 
Like a splinter of daylight downward thrown— 
And the moon went behind a cloud. 


* But the moon came out so broad and good 
The barn-cock woke and crowed, 
Then roughed his feathers in drowsy mood ; 
And the brown owl called to his matein the wood 
That a dead man lay on the road.” 
This is the form of the poem which the mature judgment of the 
author prefers. Respectfully, 
; R. L. C. WHITE. 

This version differs from that given in Stedman and 
Hutchinson’s collection, in three lines. It gives heavy in- 
stead of ‘‘ weary”; barncock instead of ‘‘ barn-fowl,” and 
adead man lay on the road, instead of ‘‘a man lay dead on. 
the road.”? The variations in the versions given from mem- 
ory, of which a number have been sent us, are interesting : 
Miss Towne has ” rugged ” instead of ragged, ** flashed and 
shone” instead of gleamed and shone, “‘ ruffed’”’ instead of 
roughed. The version Professor Allen .gives from the 
Richmond Dispatch, fifteen or twenty years ago, has “pine 
tree’s shade” instead of ragged shade ‘A broad white 
gleam in the moonlight shone” and “ ruffled” for roughed. 

20. Please say whether Presbyterians reject immersion in the 
act of baptism? 


The Presbyterian discipline declares that ‘‘ Dipping of 
the person into the water is not necessary ; but baptism is 
rh ga administered by pouring or sprinkling water upon 

e person. 


21. Is it true that the Welsh language is almost pure Hebrew, 
as is reported by those who teach that the British nation repre- 
sents the “ lost tribes ” of Israel ? 


_It is absurd nonsense. The Welsh laoquage is no more 
like Hebrew than is the English or the French. The Bible 
tells us that the “ lost tribes’ were mixed and lost in other 
nations. The attempt to discover them in the English- 
Speaking races of the Old and New World is utter wild 
fantasy, contradicting both sacred and profane history. 


22. Where “ F 
Le ns ag eng Oy book entitled ** The Woodcutter -of 


We cannot answer this ti 
Sons, of this city, who question. Thomas Nelson & 
can give us no informa’ 


blish most of A. L. O. E.’s works, 
as to this particular book. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





THE LATE GEORGE J. ROMANES’S “THOUGHTS 
ON RELIGION.’* 
A RESURRECTION OF FAITH. 
BY THE REV. E. C. PAGET, M A. (OXON,). 


THE outlook at the close of the nineteenth century is, 
“as bas been remarked by a recent writer, profoundly in- 
teresting. Few works could more remarkably epitomize 
the history of religious scientific thought during the 
past fifty years, or better illustrate the present condition 
of the religious-scientific problems than these post- 
humous papers of George Romanes, which have recen' ly 
been edited, at their author’s dying request, by Mr. 
Gore, 

Toestimate the real significance of these Thoughts on 
Religion it is necessary to review briefly some of the 
aspects of the conflict, actual or apparent, between 
science and religion of the past forty or fifty years. 

The achievements of modern investization and discov- 
ery cannot be paralleled in the past. Oxe after another 
science drove down her artesian wells of experiment until 
a jet of fresh truth, ofttimes mixed with some gravel or 
sand, burst up from unexpected sources with sudden 
and explosive power. Men gazed bewildered into the 
seething basin of the fountain of knowledge, where the 
waters never seemed to have time to settle e’er a fresh 
spring shot up and troubled them again. 

This condition of speculative uncertainty among the 
more thoughtful minds at that epoch is well painted in 
Matthew Arnold’s verses on Obermann, written 1849: 

* Like children bathing on the shore, 

Buried a wave beneath, 

A second wave succeeds before 

We have had time to breathe.” 

At length out of this seething chaldron of fresh discov- 
eries arose certain wraith-like forms, which gradually 
took shape and substance as scientific dogmas. 

At the golden dawn of the scientific era, of the tri- 
umphs of steam, electricity and investigation into every 
department of life, everything seemed possible, and men 
sang exultingly with the author of ‘‘ Locksley Hall”: 

* Let the great world spin forever 
Down the ringing grooves of change.” 

The mere glitter and glamour of the material universe, 
whose secrets were thus newly unveiled, fairly intoxi- 
cated the neophytes in the temple of science, and stole 
away their hearts from the worship of the Spiritual 
Temple not made with hands. Geology, biology, criti- 
cism, comparative religion, delivered their successive 
assaults upon the old creed of Christendom, and seemed 
to carry fort after fort. 

In 1870-74, during the writer’s Oxford days, this fore- 
boding spirit brooded heavily in the air. Many felt, or 
feared, what Renan has said, that religious beliefs ‘ will 
die slowly out, undermined by primary iustruction and 
the predominance of scientific over literary education.” 

During debate at the Union the present writer well re- 
members a brilliant undergraduate remarking in his 
speech : ‘‘ I do not speak now of faith or religion—those 
names are meaningless”; a remark which elicited laugh- 
ter and some applause. 

It was just at that time that George Romanes entered 
Cambridge, a youth trained in a Christian home and 
holding the orthodox faith. He soon proved himself to 
be “remarkably able and clear-headed, and also many- 
sided as well as singularly candid and openhearted.” 

In 1873 he carried cff the Burney Prize for an essay on 
‘* Prayer,” in which he still assumed the orthodox the- 
istic belief. But he was fairly caught in the rising scien- 
tific tide, and in 1876 published his ‘‘ Candid Examina- 
tion of Theism, by Physicus,” a work with an entirely 
skeptical conclusion. 

In mournful words he discloses the grief with which 
he realized what he was thus resigning—words that are 
well worth repeating here. He writes: 

“T am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual ne- 
gation of God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveli- 
ness. When at times I think of the appalling con- 
trast between the hallowed glory of the Creed which was 
once my own and the lonely mystery of existence as now [ 
find it, I ever find it impossible to avoid the sharpest 
pang of which my nature is capable.” 

From this year, however, to 1885, when Romanes pub- 
lished his Rede lectures on ‘‘ Mind, Motion and Monism,” 
there occurred a distinct change in the conditions of 
thought, which is reflected in the attitude of his mind. 

The writer of this paper recalls a remark made at the 
opening of Keble College Chapel in Oxford about the 
spring of 1876 by the present Bishop of Bombay, then an 
able Oxford tutor, that there were indications of the set- 
ting in of a rection from materialistic views of life. 
And certain it is that since that time it has been increas- 
ingly realized that the prophets of Spencerism were not 
intrusted with the last word of wisdom. 

** All over Europe,” says a recent writer in the Revue 
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des Deux Mondes, ‘“‘we are met by the spectacle of a reli- 
gious revival.” 

George Romanes meanwhile had taken rank among 
the leading biologists of the day, but his ming was more 
and more drawn to metaphysical and religious questions. 

For two years before his death (in the summer of 1894) 
he had attentively studied many books on Christian ev- 
idences. The fact of this study appears in the Notes, but 
the change from some of the positions enunciated in 
‘the candid examination” he himself savs ‘‘ was due to 
further thought,” not to any external influence. 

The Thoughts seem to have been written in the win- 
ter of 1894, and were the outline of a book in which Ro- 
manes had intended to review, and in many respects to 
auswer his own previous skeptical work. 

They consist of papers, sometimes brief and fragment- 
ary, but many of them carefully written, ona variety of 
heads, Christianity, Faith, Conversion, Miracles, Ag- 
nosticism, pure and Spencerian, the Doctrines of the In- 
carnation and the Trinity ; these form some of the sub- 
jects treated. 

‘*Modern Agnosticism,” he writes, in one place, “is 
performing this great service for the Christian Faith, it 
is silencing all rational skepticism of the @ priori kind.’ 
Again: ‘‘ The venture of Faith is no fool’s experiment.” 
Again : ‘‘ Modern science, as directed on the New Testa- 
ment, has surely done more for Christianity than against 
it.” Once more: ‘* The doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Trinity seemed to me most absurd in my Agnostic 
days; but now, as a pure Agmostic, I see in them no 
rational difficulty at all.” 

These Notes are, however, most valuable, not merely 
from their thoughtful and suggestive utterances, but as 
displaying the gradual growth of an able and scientific .- 
intellect from a position of reasoned skepticism to one 
where he had come to recognize “ that it was reasonable 
to be a Christian believer.” Thus far only do they carry 
us, but it is a happiness to be assured by the editor, who 
was a personal friend of Romanes, ‘‘ that the writer of 
these ‘ Thoughts’ returned before bis death to that full, 
deliberate communion with the Church of Jesus Christ 
which he had for so many years been conscientiously 
compelled to forego.” 

May we not see, in the course of this pure and ardent 
soul, a veritable type of the spirit of the nineteenth 
century as itset forth from port, caught by the tide of 
skepticism and was borne out to a starless and shoreless 
ocear. The tide flows once more, the gray dawn breaks, 
land is hazily visible, tremblingly, haltingly the Bark 
creeps homeward, to rock for a while on the waves out- 
side the Harbor Bar, uncertain of the channels, still dis- 
trustful of the lights, but in time like the life of our 
uuthor, as Isaac Williams sings : 

“ Tis thus, when all its wanderings past 
On the still tide 
The bark doth hang its idle sail at last, 
And like a shadow glide 
Into its Rest.” 


_ 
> 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LETTERS.* 


UNLESS some considerable violence be done to Matthew 
Arnold’s wishes, as expressed in his will, these Letters 
are likely to be the nearest approach to an authorized 
Life this generation will get. 

So far as the personal impression of the man goes, they 
leave little to be desired ; but it is a very well-informed 
reader indeed who will understand all the allusions they 
contain, and who does not, rather too often for his com- 
fort, find himself groping in darkness, and wondering 
why Mr. Russell should be so sparing of his notes. He 
has given us enough of this sort of aid to deprive himself 
of the plea that the edition was not to be biographical, 
but not enough to make the letters explain themselves. 

With this exception the letters appear to be weM chosen 
and well edited. It is not a great series, but itis just what 
Matthew Arnold was himself. The letters hold us under 
the spell of his personal charm, and, when we turn to 
put a serious estimate on them, approach in about the 
same degree the front rank as he himself did, as a poet 
or as an interpreter in prose of life, religion and litera- 
ture. In his busy, bustling days of literary activity, he 
was decidedly and distinctly a power to be reckoned 
witb. Of these Letters the same is true, and to sucha 
degree that no well-informed reader can afford tu neglect 
them. Arnold’s hook is always well baited with pleas- 
Who ever succeeded better than he in 
putting on a finished literary form the highest load of 
didactics it would bear, or in concealing his didactic pur- 
pose so well with the alluring graces of literary art. 
The letters we have in these volumes are full of allusions 
to his serious work, but they are themselves thrown off 
in the most delightful spontaneity of affectionate or 
friendly interest. They are written in those terms of 
familiar endearment which addressed the mother as 
mamma, and recalls the honored Master of Rugby by no 
other term than papa. As a series the letters leave on 
the reader less of the impression of an unquiet and dis- 
contented mind than Mr. Arnold himself did on those 
who knew him. 

Matters of importance and serious concern come up 
continually in them ; but the series contains very little, 
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if anything, that can be classed under the head of rou- 
tine or business correspondence. This is a very great 
zharm, for it was in his relations to the world of affection, 
thought and art that Arnold was at his best, and this is 
but another way of saying that the fountains of pure, 
generous, and natural life were full, rich and always 
springing in him. 

The series, as we have said, contains very little that can 
be classed under the head of business correspondence. 
By far the greater part of it was addressed tothose who 
stood nearest to him in life and represents his relations 
of affection and confidence with them. This is the mo- 
tive which inspires the whole collection. Outside of it, 
what plays the greatest part is, first, his delight in na- 
ture, in landscape, flowers, plants, in brooks, angling, 
and in natural out-of-door sports. If he had another 
passion which might sometimes take the lead of these it 
was bis delight in human society. The letters are full of 
examples. He was a man of the world, and the world 
meant to him, nature, which he gloried and expanded in 
to the widest limits of the natural life, home, and the in- 
terests of the affectionate life which gathered around 
him there, and the social life in the refined circles where 
no man of our times knew it better in the continents be 
wandered through. Next to these as a prime interest in 
life, as the Letters reveal him to us, comes literature, 
which Matthew Arnold by no means loved with the ex- 
clusive passion of a literary artist. He valued it even 
more as an instrument or method for moral and intellec- 
tual impression on men in their individual, social and 
political lives. In this respect the Letters furnish some- 
thing like a key to his most serious work. We doindeed 
see the art-motive operating on his mind in its purest 
form. Without this, and a generous supplv of it, he 
c ould not have placed himself where he stood in the fore- 
front of critics, and certainly nothing less than this 
would account for the exquisite workmanship we find in 
**Sohrab and Rustum.” 

But stronger than all this was the deep and serious 
impulse which made Matthew Arnold a preacher or 
prophet to his age. He inherited this from his father. 
It became the most striking feature of his riper work. 
It can be traced through his later letters as the serious 
purp se of his life. The correspondence includes neither 
his school nor university days nor letters written while 
he was Private Secretary to Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
President of the Council. The published series begins, 
as we are sure he would have it, with a letter to his 
mother, written in January, 1848, when he was just 
past his twenty-fifth year. 

Self-observation and self discipline, are still uppermost 
in the young man’s mind. He writes to his sister Jane, 
Mrs. Forster, complaining of the worldly element which 
enters into his composition, and proposes to practice on 
himself the Stoic remedy suggested by 4 Kempis, which 
held so prominent a place in the Puritan discipline he 
afterward found so much in to dislike, frequenter tibi 
ipsi violentiam fac (p. 17), 

The letters of this period are, however, few, and the 
young man’s confidence in himself grew apace until, ten 
years later, we find him boldly writing, for example, of 
Mrs. Browning: ‘‘Iregard her as hopelessly confirmed in 
her aberration from health, nature, beauty and truth” 
(p. 70) ; while the opinion of Tennyson he held to the end 
was already formed, that, as compared with Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, his was‘ a far inferior natural 
power to either of the three” (p. 72), Later yet (p. 147), 
he writes again: ‘‘ The real truth is that Tennyson, with 
all his temperament and artistic skill, is deficient in in- 
tellectual power; and no modern poet can make very 
much of his business unless he is pre eminently strong in 
this.” That this was deliberate appears in another let- 
ter,where we read : ‘‘I do not think Tennyson a great and 
powerful spirit in any line—as Goethe in the line of 
n.odern thought, Wordsworth in that of contemplation, 
Byron even in that of passion.” Of Ruskin he writes: 
‘*T should never like him” (p. 228); and of Thackeray, 
when the news came that he was found dead in bed: ‘I 
cannot say that I thoroughly liked him; .. . he is 
not, to my thinking, a great writer (p. 248), He alludes 
to Swinburne as “‘a sort of pseudo Shelley, called Swin- 
burne.” His power of making phrases is very great 
even in those early letters, as, for example (p. 211): 
‘*Protestantism has always imagined that it consisted 
more in intellectualism than, as a vital religion, it ever 
really has consisted.” Or this, ina different key, ‘‘one 
needs to be a baby to heal fast.” 

- The trick of prophecy came naturally to him. He 
indulges it freely in his letters, and with the general bad 
luck of prophets when tried by the event. In 1859, with 
the complications which led up to the marvelous cam- 
paign of ‘‘ Sechs und sechsig” and Sadowa in prospect, 
he writes: 


“They are getting very angry here with Prussia, and if 
Prussia goes to war there will be a cry in this country to 
compel the Emperor to take the limit of the Rhine 
whether he wishes it or no. That the French will beat the 
Prussians all to pieces, even far more completely than 
they are beating the Austrians, there cannot be a mo- 
ment’s doubt.”’ 


All this illustrates the habit of Matthew Arnold’s mind 
to follow his general assumptions. He was dogmatic- 
ally convinced ‘‘ as to the French always beating any 
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number of Germans who come into the field against 
them.” He writes with equal confidence : 

“‘ They will never be beaten by any nation but the Eng- 

lish, for to every other nation they are, in efficiency and 
intelligence, decidedly superior ” (pp. 110 and 111). 
He was just as wide in his prophetic judgments as to 
Italy which he called a “ fair-weather kingdom,” 
while as to Americans he starts off full and strong on 
the assumption, “Both French and Italians dislike the 
Americans and call them a nation mal elevée, and so 
they are.” However, in time he comes to know George 
P. Marsh, plain, strong, simple-hearted Vermonter, that 
he was, and wonders at the phenomenon, He reads a 
review of his own work in the North American and gets 
a little more light. One by one his acquaintance widens 
with men and women here. In general he knows a 
man when he sees him and writes generously and warm- 
ly. The old prejudices bubble up in the letters. The 
German sympathy, for example, with the North, 
staggers him and drives him back on his old opiaion of 
the country to explain it : 

“InGermany . . the whole middle class hates re- 
finement and disbelieves in it; this makes North Ger- 
many, where the middle class has it, socially tho not gov- 
ernmentally, all its own way, so intensely unattractive 
and disagreeable. This too made them all such keen North- 
erners.”’ 

It makes little difference whether he knows what he 
is speaking of or not, the tone is the same, as, for ex- 
ample, when he hears of Mr. Lincoln’s assassination ; 

“What tremendous news is this about Lincoln. As they 
have infringed the Constitution so much already, it isa pity 
Grant, for his own sake, cannot go a little further and get 
rid of such an incubus as Johnson. If LincoJn had been 
killed two years ago it would have been an immense loss 
to the North, but now he has done his work. All the re- 
cent matters have raised America in one’s estimation, I 
think, and even this assassination brings into their his- 
tory something of that dash of the tragic, romantic and 
imaginative, which it has had so littleof. Sic semper ty- 
rannis is so unlike anything Yankee or English middle 
class, both for bad and good.”’ 

The English italics are our own. It is an unpromis- 
ing prophet who can find no nobler or deeper chord 
than this sounding in the death of Lincoln, and as to 
the constitutional suggestion, it seems impossible that it 
could come from a countryman of James Bryce. It only 
shows how widely apart a difference in moral sympathy 
can throw two men trained in the same school. 

The examples we have cited may show how ill Matthew 
Arnold would come out of any rigorous examination on 
his qualifications as a leader, prophet and apostle in 
faith and morals for the world’s new age. If these let- 
ters are to represent him, modern society has little use 
for him in these characters. Very little of the spirit of 
modern life beyond its cosmopolitan refinements was 
lodged in his breast. Its characteristic democratic sym- 
pathy was sunk in his unshaken faith in social grades 
and classes. What effect his visit to this country had 
on his serious opinions, if any, the letters alone do not 
enable us to see, and here again rises our regret that they 
are edited with so little annotation. 

He has, however, spoken for himself in other ways on 
this point, and the letters only come in as so much more 
detail on the main theme. 

He lectured in all the large towns as far west as Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, andsouthto Richmond. Hereceived 
every where that hearty unconventional treatment which 
Americans extend to foreign visitors they wish to know. 
His letters in this period are full of the surprise, wonder 
and gratification of it all, qualified, however, by the im- 
pression that what he saw amid all the hubbub was re- 
lated to the real life of the nation,very much as a cattle- 
show is to that of the farmers. Nothing in it all is per- 
haps more amusing than the letter which describes the 
attempt made at Andover by one of its most genial and 
hospitable professors to give him as a novelty a taste of 
some things known only on New England tables. It is 
amusing, after all this, to find him discovering at Rich- 
mond the horse-chestnut tree, which he had nowhere 
noticed in the North, and the plane tree, known elsewhere 
among us as the sycamore or the button-wood, tho the 
country is full of them; and it strikes one’s confidence 
with something like a chill to read in these comments 
of ‘‘ the Boston Herald—a coarse paper, but perhaps the 
strougest in America.” 

Nevertheless, with these drawbacks on them stand- 
ing for what they are worth, generally felt and 
recognized, as we believe they will be, these letters 
of Matthew Arnold have the same irresistible charm 
which he had himself wherever he appeared. A fine, 
generous and true nature expresses itself in them. 
What he loves is worth loving. He may not always 
love all that is worth loving, or, perhaps, worth loving 
most. But his aims are high, and if Lord Salisbury as 
the Oxford Chancellor in his address on confirming 
his degree had spoken of him as he afterward re- 
gretted he did not as dulcissime et lucidissime, he would 
have applied one of the happy phrases he borrowed 
from Swift to illustrate the qualities which give their 
charm to every page of these letters. 

Christ’s Idea of the Supernatural. By John H. Denison. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 
$2.00.) This thoughtful and interesting volume shows the 
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influence on the author’s mind of the important recent 
contributions to the relation between the natural and 
the supernatural. It is based largely on the modern 
conception of these relations and of Christ’s relation 
to Nature as organic, illustrative and essentially repre 
sentative of it. Mr. Denison starts with Professor 
Drummond’s assumption that somehow, in a way which 
will grow clearer by and by, the unity of nature is one 
which takes in God, and that there is a unity higher than 
we can yet apprehend in which what we call the super- 
natural becomes natural. The one perfect example of this 
unity to us is Jesus Christ,the power of whose personality, 
in the impression he made on the world, lay in the super- 
natural as seen and felt in his incarnation. The trouble 
which many of Dr. Drummond’s admirers have felt in his 
presentation is that it may abolish the supernafural by ex- 
tending the natural into and over it. Mr. Denison is on 
his guard against this, and takes the course marked out 
by Mr. Balfour. While asserting the unity of the two 
spheres he raises that unity to transcendent relations in 
God, and defines faith as itself a spring into those higher 
transcendent relations of life. Whether such a view of 
the subject can be relieved of mystical vagueness and 
illusion we have not time now to inquire. The point has 
evidently suggested itself to the author, who meets it 
much as Professor Kaftan does in his exposition of Ritschl- 
ism,with the assertion that the basis of faith lies in the per- 
ception of a genuine moral authority in the divine order of 
the world and of life. Onthis view morality, whatever 
ideal basis there may be for it further back in the divine 
nature, isthe organic co-ordination between the natural 
and the supernatural. In his incarnation Christ is the 
assurance, the illustration, the revelation of this corre!a- 
tion between the divine nature and the nature in which 
man’s present life falls. Whoever undertakes to follow 
such a line of discussion as this far will be sure to be in- 
volved in transcendental conceptions at last. Mr. Denison 
does not altogether escape the penalties of sometimes pur- 
suing his subject too far and getting beyond the limits of 
clear thought and simple ideas. Asa whole, his book is 
stimulating and suggestive. It brings forward a defini- 
tion and conception of authority as based on reality in the 
moral relations of life which will be new to many persons 
and helpful generally. : 


A Scientific Demonstration of the Future Life, by 
Thomson Jay Hudson. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
$1.50) and Apparitions and Thought-Transference: An 
Examination of the Evidence for Telepathy, by Frank 
Podmore, M.A. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) We 
bring these two volumes together not with the intention 
of examining the evidence for telepathy asa fact in nature, 
but because Mr Hudson has largely basei his Scientific 
Demonstration of the Future Life on telepathy as a rec- 
ognized scientific fact in nature. Mr. Podmore is enrolled 
by Mr, Hudson among his authorities, and his book is all 
in all the sanest and most level-headed presentation of the 
case which we have seen emanating from any one con- 
nected with the Society for Psychical Research. Yet Mr. 
Podmore says frankly in his Preface : 


“ The evidence, of which samples are presented in the follow- 
ing pages, is as yet hardly adequate for the establishment of 
telepathy as a fact in nature, “and leaves much to be desired for 
the elucidation of the laws under which it operates.” 


If Mr. Hudson will turn to the conclusion of Mr.Podmore’s 
volume he will read there again : 

“ The first stage of our inquiry is not yet complete. It would 

be futile for us to debate what manner of new agency we pro- 
pose to believe in until it is generally admitted by competent 
persons that the facts are not to be attributed to such recognized, 
if insufficiently familar, causes as illusion, misrepresentation, 
and the subconscious quickening of normal faculties. More and 
varied experiments are wanted, more and more accurate records 
of spontaneous phenomena, and at the present stage there should 
be no lack of either one or the other.” 
This we understand to be substantially Professor James’s 
position and Professor Sidgwick’s, and of the persons 
whose names and support have given the Society for Psy- 
chical Research its respectable standing. They considered 
the matter one for investigation ; they were willing to in- 
vestigate ; they are investigating; but thus far have de- 
veloped nothing decisive. So much for Mr. Hudson’s 
magnificent generalizations, his round assertions that all 
intelligent persons accept telepathy asa fact in nature, his 
confident psychology of the unconscious or “ subliminal ” 
consciousness, his assertions that subjective mind can act 
directly on matter as, for example, in the ‘‘ levitation ”’ 
of tables, chairs, etc. It is difficult to see how any reader 
could be imposed on with this parade of science and scien- 
tific method. There is hardly a respectable authority 
cited in the whole book, or if by any possibility one gets in, 
here and there. Mr. Hudson has somehow faulted on the 
force of his position as he has on Mr. Podmore and his 
book What becomes of the argument fora future life Mr. 
Hudson builds on a fact not yet proven, such as telepathy, 
and ona thing of “subliminal” consciousness which is still 
in much the same stage as telepathy, our readers may 
imagine. 


Rome and Pompeii. Archwological Rambles. By Gas- 
ton Boissier, of the French Academy, translated by D. 
Havelocx Fisher, with maps and plans. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50.) This volume is uniform with;Charles Len 
théric’s ‘‘ Riviera, Ancient and Modern,” translated by 
Dr. Charles West, and recently noticed in our columns. 
We should describe the present volume as having even 
more charm for the generalreader. It certainly brings us 
into closer connection with the people and life of long 
gone times. The six chapters of M. Boissier’s really charm- 
ing work reconstruct for his readers, from the elements of 
the history, the ruins as they stand and the fragments 
of them still within reach, very much of the life and 
magnificence of imperial Rome. The Forum, the Pala- 
tine, the Catecombs, Hadrian’s Villa, Ostia and Pompeii 
live again in his pages. The passions, pursuits, pleasures, 
the virtues, and vices of the people, prince and peasant, 
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rich and poor, seem again to play their part in the traces 
they have left behind for those to read who can. Even the 
showbills that summoned the inhabitants of Pompeii to 
the fierce entertainments of the gladiators, which praised 
what some artist of hot drinks had to offer, or put up for 
the elector’s suffrages some aspirant for public honors, 
survive to repeat for us what they had to say to the ancient 
inhabitants. Through them and through other no less 
telltale witnesses, we can look deep into the moral stand- 
ards of the times and the character of the people. Un- 
happily for them, the impression is not encouraging, tho, 
for us who are interested more in the progress of the race 
than in its starting points, it gives the assurance of very 
great progress in social morals. In a volume where all 
is so charming, it is not easy to select. We venture to 
commend to special attention the chapters on the Cata- 
combs, Ostia, the port of Rome and Pompeii. 


The Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Noble is well enough known 
to give interest and importance to his publication of a vol- 
ume of Sermons, under the title of The Divine Life in 
Man, and Other Sermons. (Fleming H. Revell Company. 
31.25.) We should call them plain, faithful, strong ser- 
mons, which make their points, leave their impression, 
and are well worth’ reading carefully. The Gospel in 
Isaiah Illustrated in a Series of Expositions, Topical and 
Practical, Founded upon the Sixth Chapter. By Charles 
S. Robinson, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
Dr. Charles Robinson has the valuable gift of interesting 
his hearers. He never says anything without putting into 
it some attraction which makes people anxious to hear it 
and sure to listen. The readers of this volume will come to 
the end of each chapter with the feeling that they have 
found something to think over and something to do them 
good. The Epistle of James, and Other Discourses. 
By R.W. Dale, LL.D., of Birmingham, England. (A.C.Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.75.) This is a representative collection of 
sermons by the late Dr. R.W. Dale, made and edited by his 
son. Several of them have already appeared in the Brit sh 
Weekly. Noonein the Independent pulpit of Great Britain 
commanded more respect and admiration than Dr. Dale. 
When he was’ in this country as lecturer on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation at the Yale Theological Seminary, his 
sermons were listened to in our churches with great satis- 
faction as noble expressions of the best and most intelligent 
theological opinions expressed in fine literary form, with 
force and eloquence. This volume should be sure of a wide 
welcome. Visions and service. Fourteen Discourses 
Delivered in College Chapel. By William Lawrence, 
Bishop of Massachusetts. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Bostou and New York. $1.25.) This is a series of sermons 
that could not fail to command the attention of young 
men in college. They are graceful, full of the sweet wis- 
dom of life, and made on a large, broad and free plan, 
which savors of youth and speaks to youth. For simple, 
practical addresses they could hardly be better. They 
make no pretense to sound the deeps of truth or of life, nor 
even to drop the plummet into the young men’s minds as 
the preacher’s predecessor was wont to do upon occasion. 


Sermons for Festival Days. By L. A. Gotwald, D.D., 
Professor of Practical Theology in Wittenberg Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Springfield, O. (Wittenberg Publishing 
Co, Cincinnati, O, $1.25.) The preacher of these sermons 
follows the order of the Christian year in their arrange- 
ment, beginning with Advent. They are almost without 
exception addressed to believers rather than to unregener- 
ate hearers. Viewed in this light and judged by the needs 
of a mixed congregation, they might be considered lacking 
in some of the pungency, awakening force and moral grip 
which sermons of this class should possess. As serrhons 
addressed to believers it is difficult to see how they could 
be better. Thought and diction are noble and important, 
and need only sympathetic and adequate expression 
by the living voice of the preacher to raise them to a high 
plane of eloquence. The sermons on “Trusting Under 
God’s Sheltering Wing,” on ‘‘ Obedience the Way of Sav- 
ing Knowledge,” ‘‘The Royal Entrance,” ‘‘ The Finished 
Redemption,” ‘“‘ The Home-going Redeemer,” not to men- 
tion others, are sermons we would go far to hear preached 
well. The stern notes of the Gospel are not left unstruck 
in the volume, as, for instance, in the two sermons on 
“ Saving and Unsaving Sorrow for Sin,” and “ Partnership 
in Other Men’s Sins.” Dr, Bushnell has probably preached 
for this generation the great sermon on the text “How 
Precious also are Thy Thoughts unto Me, O God.” Dr. 
Gotwald’s use of it fora Thanksgiving occasion is, how- 
ever, very happy. The sermons, as a whole, maintain their 
high average. If any of them fall below the line it is the 
one on the Trinity, which fails to get into the heart of the 
subject and deals with it too much as a matter of the 
Catechism and dogmatic definition. 











Few men have had the winning grace in addressing a 
young audience which crowned and glorified the late 
Alexander Macleod. ‘The Gentle Heart’ was one mem- 
orable example. Another is newly published here (Hunt 
Eaton, 90 cents), The Child Jesus, and Other Talks to 
Children. A good and helpful volume well worth 
reading is Christ and Modern Unbelief. By Randolph 
Harrison McKim, Rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 
Wasbington, D.C. (Published in Whittaker’s Library. 
Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. 50cents.) The Reli- 
gion of Hope is the very appropriate name given by the 
Rev. Philip Stafford Moxon, to a volume of his sermons 
just published in a handsome form by Roberts Brothers. 
(Boston. $1.25.) The popularity of some of the sermons is 
is proved by their having been published several times 
before in pamphlet form, we believe. The volume has the 
general attractive appearance of the Roberts Brothers pub- 
lications, The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1895 are 
published by Thomas Whittaker, Bible House. ($1.00.) 
They were delivered by the Rev. Robert B. Fairbairn, 
D.D., LL.D., Warden of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
New York, who took for his subject The Unity of the 
Faith as Influenced by Speculative Philosophy and Log- 
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ical Inference, is printed from good type and otherwise is 
well manufactured. ($2.50.) The Beatitudes, and 
Other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, B.A., D.D. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.50,) Dr. Maclaren’s sermous are 
always good, and for the reason that they are drawn from 
the fountain of Scripture. No other preacher of this gen- 
eration has known how to use Scripture and to bring out 
its deeper meanings, and bring them forth into light and 
daily usefulness, like Dr. Maclaren. 





Dodd, Mead & Company are the American publishers 
of the new and excellent series of Little Books on Reli- 
gion, edited by Robertson Niccoll, LL. D., of The Expositor. 
The two numbers before usare The Visions of a Prophet, 
a volume of meaty, intelligent and effective studies in 
Zechariah, by Marcus Dods, D.D., Professor of Exegetical 
Theology, New College, Edinburgh, and The Four Tem- 
peramente, by Alexander Whyte, D.D.,in which the author 
treats the work of Christian faith, patience, and obedience 
as affected by the temperament of the believer, what 
peculiar difficulties he will have to struggle with arising 
from his own constitution and how to meet them ; and per 
contra what aid and usefulness may come to him from the 
wise and skilful management of himself. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 50 cents. We name as works of very high spirit 
uality and practical religious edification The Master’s 
Indwelling, by the Rev. Andrew Murray (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 75 cents), and The Spirit-filled Life, by 
the Rev. John MacNeil, B.A., Evangelist, with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Andrew Murray. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents.) We wish to call attention to an unusu- 
ally interesting and instructive volume of addresses at 
the Northfield Bible Conference, The Life of Privilege, 
Possession, Peace,and Power. By the Rev. H. W. Webb 
Peploe, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. The 
Introduction is by Mr. D. lL. Moody. A Doubting Dis- 
ciple; or, Thomas Didymus, by the Rev. Edward W. Gil- 
man, D.D., is a very suggestive study of the phase of 
discipleship illustrated by Thomas, which should find its 
way to many believers over whom waves of speculative 
doubt have rolled. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House.) 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books1 andI1I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Albert S. Cook, Professor of English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston.) This is one of ‘‘ The Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics,” and answers the pur- 
pose admirably for which it is designed. The sketch of 
Milton’s life is given briefly from Masson and followed by 
Milton’s own autobiographical sketches from various 
writings of his. Masson’s account of the composition of 
‘Paradise Lost’ is then given, and appreciative criticisms 
of Milton by Lowell, Lander, Arnold, Emerson and 
Wordsworth. The text of the two first books is clearly 
printed, and followed by brief, suggestive and sometimes 
instructive notes, just such as the students need. Espe- 
cially admirable is the very large number of parallel pas- 
sages which Milton had in mind, biblical, classical, Italian 
and English. The text is intelligently interpreted and 
annotated ; and we haveno criticism to make, except it be 
that too much atvention has been given to Garnett’s theo- 
logical criticisms, and that it is alittle strange that while 
Lander’s criticisms are sometimes made a foil, those of 
Bentley are not used for the same purpose. 











Frangois-Séverin Marceau. 1769-1796 By Captain T. 
G. Johnson, I.S.C. (Macmillan & Co. $200) Marceau 
was one of the few soldiers of the French Revolution who 
preserved equally his rationality and the nobility and up- 
rightness of his personal character. His military ability 
raised him, at the age of twenty-four, to the rank of gen- 
eral in 1792. Four years later, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he fell at Altenkirchen, while covering the retreat 
of the French. In 1889 his body was transferred to the 
Pantheon. His life has been writtenin French by Doublet 
de Boisthibault (1851) and by Maze (1888). Captain John- 
son’s is the-first attempt to introduce the young soldier to 
an English audience, who will recognize in him the Sidney 
or the Bayard of the French Revolution. Dundonald. 
By the Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 
This volume is a late recognition of the genius and merit 
of Thomas Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald. Had it not 
been for the perfervidum ingenium Scottorum he might 
have stood almost an easy second to Nelson and Colling- 
weod. His foibles and faults, serious as they were to him- 
self, rather add spice to his Life, than which a more read- 
able book can hardly be desired. 

The Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education for 
the Year 1892-’93 (Vol. 2, Parts III and IV, Government 
Printing Office, Washington) contains matter of too much 
importance to be passed by with a mere clerical notice. 
In chapter i are collected a number of striking documents 
illustrative of American Educational History. The fol- 
lowing chapter contains the Report of the Committee of 
Ten with papers relating toit. Chapter iiiis a brief docu- 
mentary history of the National Education Association. 
The following two chapters discuss in succession ‘‘ The 
Education of the Negro,” ‘‘ Pecuniary Aid for Students in 
Universities and Colleges,” in the United States for men 
and for women ; for men only in England, France and Ger- 
many. Avery luminous and illuminating report on an 
important topic. The other reports relate to medical edu- 
cation, the effect on the profession of raising the standard 
and lengthening the course; and (chapter viii) ‘* Education 
in the Various States,” with a refort on educational 
affairs in Alaska. 


It is an inspiration of hope to read the general theory of 
history which the Rev. John Howard Crawford, M.A., lays 
down in The Brotherhood of Man: A Study Toward a 
Christian Philosophy of History, even if we have to close 
the volume with the conviction that the day is yet far dis 
tant. To this author history unfolds not in a capricious 





stream, but as a rationally directed development toward a 
rational end, that end being a united humanity. The 
author has no difficulty in pointing out a very distinct 
advance toward such a goal in the history of the race, 
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enough to encourage hope, tho probably not enough to 
prove the point without the support of a Christian faith 
in God, and that general view of life or philosophy of 
history which is one of the great helps, which Christianity 
extends to every believer, toward making his own life 
tolerable and rational and giving him the clue to a final 
order after all this confusion is worked through. 


The Prophets of Israel. Popular Sketches from Old 
Testament History. By Carl Heinrich Cornhill, Professor 
of Old Testament History in the University of Kénigs- 
burg. Translated by Sutton F. Corkran (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago. $1.00.) The author of this volume 
modestly disclaims the credit of the original studies on 
which it is based, and takes his place behind Kuenen, 
Wellhausen and Renan, as one of the popular expositors 
of their ideas. The main point assumed in his book is that 
Moses was only ina remote sense the founder of that Is- 
raelism which is seen in the prophets, and which we know as 
the divine forerunner which prepared the world for Christ. 
That Israel was the spiritual construction of the proph- 
ets. How they did it and what reasons we have for believ- 
ing that they did it, and how far they gave the Mosaic 
constitutions a new direction is the history which Pro- 
fessor Cornhill has undertaken to give ina popular form 
in this volume and on the general basis of Wellbausen, 
Kuenan and Renan. 


Sabbath and Sunday. By the Rev. Wm. DeLoss Love, 
D.D (Fieming H. Revell Company. $1.25) This volume 
is based on a series of papers pulished in the Bibliotheca 
Sacru in 1879-’81, which at that time received warm 
praises from Dr. E. A. Park. They have since been re- 
worked from end toend, and are now published in sys- 
tematic form. The great merit of the book lies in its 
copious citations from the early Christian Fathers. They 
are topically arranged, and presented in a logical order to 
support the following propositions which represent the 
position the book is written to maintain: 

“1. That the civil and ceremonial laws of the Jews were tem- 
porary. 2. That all moral laws are permanent. 3. That the 
early Christians, under direction of the Apostles, sacredly ob- 
served the Lord’s Day, and chiefly refused to regard the ob- 
servance of the seventh as binding. 4. That the Apostles and 
early Fathers did not consider the fourth commandment abol- 
ished, but held to the contrary. 5. That some of them taught 
that the Lord’s Day takes, in substance, the place of the seventh 
day Sabbath. 6. That the early Fathers did not appoint the 
Lord’s Day as sacred, but the Apostles did so appoint it, and the 
early Fathers so observed it.” 

Some Principles and Practices of the Spiritual Life. 
By B. W. Maturin, Mission Priest of the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, Oxford. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) This is a treatise on practical religion which has 
very unusual value as a sincere and penetrating study of 
the spiritual life. The author drops the plummet into the 
deep places of the heart. He isan Anglican who apparent- 
ly values the patristic conceptions of spiritual truth more 
than we do, and indulges in such phrases as ‘‘ the jaundiced 
eye of Puritanism.” He is, however, a good deal of a 
Puritan himself, both in his theology and his views of life, 
and his book would not be worth much if he were not. 


A Rescued Madonna, By Harriet A Cheever. (Con- 
gregational S S. and Publishing Society, Bostou and 
Chicago. 60 cents) A charming Easter story by the 
author of “Little Jolliby’s Christmas.” An American 
society girl and a forlorn Italian beggar woman are thrown 
together in a touching way by a picture of the Madonna 
and Child, which becomes the tie between them. What 
one saw in the mother and what the other saw in the Divine 
Child led to a revelation to both of that grace of God 
which proved to one her redemption in death and to the 
other her redemption in life. No story fuller of the pathos 
and sweet hope of Easter has appeared this season. 


The Upper Room, likeeverything we have seen from the 
Rev. John Watson (Ian Maclaren), shows a fine combina- 
tion of thought, fancy and feeling. The papers which 
compose this collection are apparently brief pastoral 
addresses. They take their name from the ‘‘ upper room” 
chosen for our Lord’s. last conference with his disciples 
and are beautifully bound together by this sacred link of 
time and place as well as by the author’s presentation of 
them as confidential communications between the Lord 
and his disciples. 


Aspects of Heaven. By the Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D. 
(American Tract Society. 75 cents.) We notice this new 
publication with hearty commendation, not that it con- 
tains anything novel—in fact it isa merit that it does not. 
It makes no show of speculation, but stands on the com- 
mon ground of well-tested truth and gives an exposition 
which brings the subject home to the readers’ hearts and 
lives in a most comforting, enlightening and reassuring 
way. 


A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.50.) We will not un- 
dertake to compute how many summer tourists have found 
the “Satchel Guide”’ the best for the aid they require in 
their brief wandering. We will say at a venture that not 
one of them found any better. It is revised annually, and 
the ‘* First Edition for 1896” is now ready for the tide of 
travel, which will soon set in. 


The Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ new translation of 
Renan’s Life of Jesus is tobe commended It has been 
edited from the twenty-third and final edition of the Rev. 
Joseph Henry Allen, Cambridge, Mass. The two best Eng- 
lish translations have been used, compared and freely re- 
cast to such an extent as to make this a new and improved 
English edition of the work. 


The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are the New York pub- 
lishers of the new “Standard Edition” of The Works of 
George Eliot, well manufactured in 16mo size and bound 
uniform in cambric at 4.25 per volume. The numbers 
uow pubiisbed are Frliz Holt in two volumes; and Mill 
on the Floss, also in two. 
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Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign. By 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. $1 25.) Students of mil- 
itary science and all readers interested in 
the details of military movements have a 
treat before them in this monograph by 
General Wood,Quartermaster- General of the 
British Army. As General Taylor in the 
Mexican War cared little for and knew less 
of artillery until Buena Vista opened bis 
eyes, so it is said that the Duke of Welling- 
ton neither set a high value on the cavalry 
arm, nor knew very well how touse it. The 
copsequence has been thatin all the reports 
of the Waterloo campaign the cavalry serv- 
ice, which was really of the highest impor- 
tance, has been underrated, and in many 
cases hardly noticed at all. The English 
cavalry force numbered but little more 


than half the French force, but was superior , 


toit in all respects except numbers. The 
men were better mounted. Both horses 
and men were better drilled. The French 
force was very largely drafted from tbe 
gens Warmcs, or police force. The horses 
were impressed for the campaign, raw and 
untrained for active duty in the field. 
They were commanded at Waterloo by Ney 
who was no Murat, and brought his force 
into action in ways which foredoomed it to 
disas The English force, on the con- 
trary, was composed of large, powerful and 
trained men, well mounted, and well com- 
manded. The service it rendered at Water- 
loo and in the Waterloo campaign is 
described point by point with great intelli- 
gence and rendered quite intelligible by 
the maps. Sir Evelyn Wood follows the 
campaign from the beginning far enough 
to make the cavalry tervice in it easy to 
follow. He repeats the opinions he has 
expressed before as to the serious mistakes 
made by Wellington, and attributes a great 
influence on the result of the battle to Ney’s 
faulty formation cf his cavalry for the 
attack on the English ce:.ter at about6 P.M. 
The volume is published in ‘The Pall 
Mall Magazine Library,” and is one of the 
most useful and satisfactory recent contri-~ 
butions to the Waterloo literature, espe- 
cially as it is devoted toa part of the action 
of which little has been known. 


We lave now seen a general prospectus of 
the Second Part ot Armenian Masssucres ; 
or, The Sword of Mohammed (National 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia), and 
areable to give our readers a few more 
glimpses of its authorship than we could 
in our notice last week. Chapter xv opens 
with an account of the outbreak in Constan- 
tinople, credited to ‘‘one of the religious 
journals.” It is a reprint,word for word, of 
our editorial on the subject, October 10th 
ult. Then follows another editorial of De- 
cember 12th, this, however, fairly accred- 
ited to THE INDEPENDENT. Chapter xvi, 
‘“*The Shame of Christendom,” is made up 
from six editorials in THE INDEPENDENT, 
November 28th, December 5th, 12th, 19th 
and January 2d and 16th, and with no allu- 
sion to the source from which they are 
taken. The series of chapters from xviii to 
xxix reprint, apparently word for word 
our Symposium on Turkey, published 
March 5th. The names of the writers are 
attached to each article, but without refer- 
ence, so faras we can discover, to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, for which they were written. The 
illustrations are copious and curious, The 
one on page 402 which responds to the title 
“ Horribly tortured for their Christian 
faith,’ is an old illustration which has noth- 
ing to do with persecution or torture, but 
represents two Moslem fakirs, or North of 
India dervisbes, of the normal type. On page 
316 is another shocking illustration which 
we saw lately in Slatin Pasha’s “ Fire and 
Sword in the Sidan” where it describes 
the scene when the head of Gordon Pasha 
was brought to Slatin and unwrapped be- 
fore him to add a new horror to his chains. 
In this volume it is made to illustrate “A 
horrible scene” in the Armenian persecu- 
tions. We note other curious illustrations, 
**A Lively Street Scene in Yarkand,” an 
absurdly antiquated sketch of Constanti- 
nople; ‘Receiving Payment for Human 
Heads,” in which the officials are not Turks 
at all; and a ‘‘Grotesque Dance of the 
Pious Dervishes,”’ which is utterly out of 
keeping with anything ever seen in Turkey 
nowadays. We are glad to see that THE 
INDEPENDENT is appreciated to this extent, 
even ip quarters where the common rights 
of authorship and hcnor do not seem to be, 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 1896. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Assistant Secre. 
tary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
with the assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, 
M.A., LL.B. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) 
This is the thirty-third annual publication 
of this invaluable handbook. It has fairly 
earned the right to the title of the “ Statis- 
tical and Historical Annual of the States of 
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the world for the current year.’”’ It is an 
ideal handbook of statistical information 
on all points of politics, national constitu- 
tion and administration, finance, trade, 
commerce, industrial production, money 
and credit, religion, justice and crime, edu- 
cation,military organization,books of refer- 
ence—in short, of the entire civilization of 
each country as far as it can be exhibited in 
the statistical way. It opens with some sum- 
mary tables of the world’s area and popula- 
tion, wine production, shipping, navies, and 
of the British Empire. Then follows the de- 
tailed exhibition of facts as toevery organ- 
ized nation or people in the world, with 
bri: f historic sketches, names of sovereigns 
or rulers, carried out withas much detail as 
the case admits of in every instance, so as 
to cover all the departments of administra- 
tion. The smaller States, as for example 
Hawaii,aretreated with the same statistical 
fulness. Turning to Liberia we find a 
sketch of its constitution and government, 
area and population, finance, commerce, 
money, weights and measures, diplomatic 
and consular representations and books of 
reference. The compilation of these sum- 
maries has grown year by year in accuracy, 
fulness, and in the neat and convenient 
exhibition of the enormous amount of mat- 
ter. The tables are brought down to the 
present year, as far as possible. So far as 
we have noted them the exceptions are sur- 
prisingly few. The handbook may be char- 
acterized as an English Almanac de Gotha 
expanded to embrace every organized coun- 
try or fiction of an organized country in the 
world and developed to give its statistics on 
all-important points in the most accurate 
and convenient form. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery, A Study 
in Institutional History. By Stephen B. 
Weeks, Ph.D. (The Johns Hopkins Press; 
Baltimore, 1896. $200.) The stricture we 
were compelled to make on a volume re- 
cently published concerning the Friends in 
the War, that in not describing more fally 
their attitude toward slavery it had given 
us Hamlet without Hamlet, does not apply 
to the volume before us. Mr. Weeks has 
taken time, spared no pains, studied the 
subject thoroughly, and given us one of 
those satisfactory monographs of which we 
have had to note so many among the 
“Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science,’ edited 
by Herbert B. Adams, This is Volume 
XV, we believe, in the series. It begins 
with a sketch of the rise of Quakerism in 
England and the conditions under which 
dissent had to exist in the Southern colo- 
nies, the planting of Quakerism in the 
Carolinas and Virginia, its expansive and 
golden age. We thus have aseries of chap- 
ters on Quaker social life, relations to the 
Established Church and testimony against 
war, before,in and after the Revolution. 
The ninth chapter discusses the relation of 
the Society and its members to slavery,and 
shows how the original feeling was gradu- 
ally modified by the developmeat of cotton 
planting and the migration of the Friends 
to the West By the time of the Civil War 
the Society was in decline through the 
South. This fact of its condition will de- 
scribe the brief space given in this volume 
to the relations of the Society in the South 
to the Civil War. The Western migrations 
form the topic of chapter x, while the 
closing chapter is devoted to the Renais- 
sance in North Carolina. 


Greenland Ice-fields, and Life in the North 
Atlantic, with a New Discussion on the 
Causes of the Ice Age. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., and Warren 
Upham, A.M., F.G.S.A. (D. Appleton & 
Company. $2.00) We rank this volume 
next in importance and interest to Profess- 
or Wright’s “Ice Age in America,” and 
only second to that volume because the 
field is more limited, and because that vol- 
ume was first before the public. Mr. Up- 
ham is independently responsible for about 
one-half of the whole, and the rest is done 
by the two authors in co-operation. The 
theory of the causes of the ice age is sub 
stantially the same presented by Professor 
Wright in his previous treatise on the Ice 
Age, that it was due to “uplifts of the 
land as extensive high plateaus” (p. 344). 
The serious points made against Dr. Croll’s 
rather attractive astronomical theory is, 
first, that under it the glaciation would re- 
cur whenever the earth’s orbit reached the 
maximum eccentricity; but we have no 
evidence of Tertiary or Mesozoic general 
glaciation in the circumpolar and temperate 
regions, and next that it would subject all 
these areas to uniform glaciation, while we 
know that it was not uniform, and that 
many areas of great extent were exempt 
from glaciation. The various other theories 
are discussed and their failure to meet the 
conditions of the problem pointed out. The 





causes which produced the glaciation are 
believed to have been purely terrestrial, to 
be in the globe itself, and to have been the 
same which led to the enormous uplifts 
which occurred during that period. The 
work is splendidly illustrated, and is one of 
great interest and value. 


Browning and the Christian Faith. The 
Evidences of Christianity from Browning’s 
Point of View. By Edward Berdoe. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.75) Itis by no means so 
exceptional as the author of this volume 
modestly imagines to go for our exposition 
of religion, or even of theology, to the great 
poets. Homer and Hesiod taught Greece its 
theology. Dante fixed the form of the 
medieval theology. Milton did more than 
any one to define the Puritan theology. 
What was Goethe’s ambition in Faust but 
to solve in modern terms the great problem 
of all theology? Browning had certainly 
very good precedents. The question is what 
he achieved in this direction. His mind 
had the synthetic, philosophizing tendency, 
and through his poems runs a line of relig- 
ious thought which shows clearly that he 
not only took religious views of occasional 
topics, but that he had given his religious 
convictions a systematic form, and that 
form is one which indicates that he wished 
to serve the age he lived in somewhat in the 
character of the Christian bard. The vol- 
ume before us ‘s an exceedingly interesting 
study of Browning’s verse from this point 
of view. Indeed, itis more than interest- 
ing, for in his teachings on the soul, the 
mystery of evil, the significance of life, its 
relations to the future, light is throwo on 
these often dark and perplexed subjects. 
Browning was more than atheist. He be- 
lieved in the incarnate Son of God. By 
Christ he came to know God. Tarough him 
he reached light onall other religious points 
of high concern. With such a guideas Mr. 
Berdoe his poems approach the character 
of a Christian inspiration. 


From Frederick Warne & Co. (New York, 
Cooper Union, $1.25) we have, as the most 
recent number in the “‘ Public Men of To- 
day International Series,” [he Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, by S H. Jeyes, well 
known as Her Majesty’s Colonial Secretary 
in the present Government of Great Britain. 
Mr. Jeyes’s volume gives a system atic sur- 
vey of Mr. Chamberlain’s life, which sheds 
new light on the man and on the history of 
Great Britain during the last twenty years. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been so much in the 
vortex of political discussion,and has shown 
so much disposition to be bound only by his 
own opinions, that we can but rate the 
higher the cool, impartial and non com- 
bative temper which makes Mr. Jeyes’s 
book a modelin its way. Writing as he 
does from Mr. Chamberlain’s own point 
of view, he takes his readers by the hand 
and leads them through Mr. Chamberlain’s 
life from his manufacturing days and first 
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appearance in Parliament to his debates 
with Lord Harrington and Mr. Gladstone 
and his action in the South African dis- 
turbance and as to the Venezuela boundary. 
The frontispiece introduces us to a likeness 
of the Colonial Secretary. 


Southern Side Lights. A Picture of 
Social and Economic Life at the South a 
Generation Before the War. By Edward 
Ingle, A.B. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
Boston and New York. $1.75.) This is 
Volume X in the ‘‘ Library of Economics 
and Politics,” published under the general 
editorial supervision of Prof. Richard T. 
Ely. The author’s main interest lies in the 
social and economic condition of the South 
previous to the War, and is only incident- 
ally involved in the discussion of slavery as 
a social and political element of Southern 
society which could not be avoided. Inthe 
first seven chapters he gives a sketch of 
the colonial history and planting of the 
Southern States and then passes to a more 
detailed exposition of itsindustries, trade 
and commerce; progress in education and 
literary development, and of the plans and 
spirit as to future progress. These topics 
are developed in a fair, candid and lumi 
bous manner which puts the author on the 
best of terms with his readers and secures 
him their confidence to begin with. In 
the closing chapters, Slavery and the great 
crisis of the War in which it perished are 
discussed, in general,in the spirit of aSouth- 
ern man’s sympathy with the South, as they 
should be, but on the frankest possible 
admission of the loss and wrong involved 
in African slavery. We have read these 
chapters with admiration of the author’s 
tone and candor, tho he shows a far closer 
acquaintance with the South and its social 
life than with the North and its social life. 
In this point of view, and not using the 
words in an opprobrious sense, these chap- 
ters have the character of the special plea 
of an intelligent and candid student, andas 
such are well worth attention. 

Sketches from Concord and Appledore. 
By Frank Preston Stearns. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $200.) We cannot do better 
than to accept, in this case, the author’s ac- 
count of his book. It is a series of intelli- 
gent sketches of *‘ Concord as it was thirty 
years ago; Nathaniel Hawthorne; Louisa 
M. Alcott: Ralph Waldo Emerson ;. Mat- 
thew Arnold; David A. Wasson: Wendell 
Phillips ; Appledore and its visitors ; John 
Greenleaf Whittier.”’” We note some curi- 
ous oversights, as, for example (p. 71): 
‘Mr. Alcott deserved this, for tho he was 
not more a philosopher than Thoreau was a 
naturalist, and equally with Thoreau he 
was a character’’; or this (p. 43), ‘‘How 
difficult [different ?—EbD ] were the earlier 
years of Irving and Bryant and Longfellow. 
That he remained always true to himself 
apd never lost sight of that ideal of excel- 
lence which was his guiding star.”’ On p. 
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127 ‘* Wadsworth” occurs for ‘ Words- 
worth.” These are examples of a good 
many others. The opening chapter is evi- 
dently written by ope who knew and loved 
Old Concord and its inhabitants, and is 
able to write in a style which enables his 
readers to share his own feeling. 


Lectures onthe Council of Trent. Deliv- 
ered at Oxford, 1892-3. By James An- 
thony Froade, late Regius Professor of 
Modern History. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
#200.) These lectures are the sequel of 
those on Erasmus, noted fuily in our col 
umnos. Mr. Froude’s view of the Council 
of Trent, is as full of original views as any- 
thing we have from his pen, and as thor- 
oroughly characteristic of him. His final 
conclusion is probably as severe a judgment 
as bas been pronounced on the Council and 
its managers at Rome, and very different 
from the view presented, for example, in 
Moheler’s “‘Symbolik” of the Tridentine 
formularies as substantially a mediating 
theology. Like everything Mr. Froude 
wrote these lectures are plausible and at- 
tractive in style. 


Socrates and Athenian Society in His 
Day. A Biographical Sketch. By A. D. 
Godley, Fellow of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. (Macmillan & Co, $175.) This work 
is not intended for classical scholars, and 
its merit and promise of usefulness is that 
it isnot. It is a vivid feproduction in plain, 
intelligible and attractive terms ofthe social 
conditions which surrounded Socrates and 
in which he lived and taught. For a general 
reader who cannot himself study the origi- 
nal history and who requires only a general 
understanding of what it was, what it 
meant, of the parties engaged init and of 
their relations to each other, no better in- 
troduction can be desired than this volume 
affords. 


Macmillan & Co. have now on sale Vol. 
VII of The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., 
F_R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to 
the Admirality. ($1.50 per vol.) Edited by 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. We called at- 
tention to the edition when it was begun, 
and need only repeat now that it was tran- 
scribed from the shorthand manuscript at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, by the late 
Rev. Mynors Bright, and is published now 
with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes, and the ad- 
ditions made by the present editor anda 
number of highly interesting historical 
illustrations. 


Traits and Stories of the lrish Peasant- 
ry. William Carleton’s famous volume of 
Irish appreciations and portraits is repub- 
lished in excellent form by Macmillan & 
Co. ($1.50) in an edition edited by Mr. D. J. 
O’Donoghue. Carleton’s Walter Scott- 
like portrait adorns the volume. Traits 
and Stories won for the author the soubri 
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quet of the “Irish Burns in prose.” They 
are recogaized as the best aud most lifelike 
delineation of the manners and customs of 
the Irish peasantry. He died in 1869. 


How to Live Well on Twenty five Cents a 
Day. By Mrs. Gesine Lemcke. (J. 5S. Ogil- 
vie Pablishing Co. 25 cents, in paper, post- 
paid.) Mrs. Lamcke is competent to write 
on this subject—a skilful, practical house 
keeper and cook. She gives daily menus, 
with the cost of each item calculated, for 
four persons, and shows just how to do it. 
They certainly look inviting, and promise 
much to people of limited means. The 
point is not that she shows how twenty five 
ceats can be made to feed one person a day, 
but to do it well. 


Book IV of Spenser’s Fuerie Queene, 
edited by Thomas J. Wise, with illastra- 
tions by Walter Crane, is now complete. 
Book V is to follow immediately. The 
edition is one to delight the book lover, 
printed on Arnold's unbleached hand-made 
paper, limited to one thousand cupies for 
England and America, and twenty-eight 
copies on Japanese vellum. (London: 
George Allen, Ruskin House; Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.00 each Part.) 


The Second Madame. A Memoir of 
Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesse d’Orleans. 
By M. Leuise McLaughlin. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is a pleasing ac- 
count of a worthy Princess who was greatly 
out of place in the Court of Louis XIV, and 
to her honor felt herself to beso. Thestory 
presents no new 8r striking features, tho it 
throws some interesting sidelights on the 
grand monarch and his court. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE enterprising young publishing house 
of Stone & Kimball, of Chicago and Lon- 
don, have opened New York offices at 139 
Fifth Avenue. 








....Among the Century Co.’s early issues 
will be ‘* The Puppet Booth,’’ twelve plays 
by Henry B. Fuller; ‘‘The White Pine,” 
by Gifford Pinchot and Henry S. Graves, a 
systematic study of the tree in the inter- 
estsof forestry ; ‘‘ A Strange, Sad Comedy,”’ 
by Molly Elliot Seawell, and ‘‘ Notes of the 
Night,” essays and sketches by the New 
Jersey naturalist, Dr. Charles C. Abbott. 


.-. On April 30th a woman’s edition of 
the Presbyterian Journal will be issued 
for the benefit of the Million Dollar Furd. 
It will, of course, present the needs of the 
various missionary boards of the Presby- 
terian Church. All communications 
should be addressed to the Woman’s Edi- 
tion, 1328 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. W. P. White, Publisher, Mrs. John H. 
Scribner, Editor-in-Chief; Mrs John H. 
Converse, Treasurer. 
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“The Old Olympic Games” 


of an article by Allan Marquand, Professor of 
at Princeton, of especial timeliness in view of 


the revival of the games at Athens during the present month. 
The illustrations are “‘ restorations ”’ of famous games, by the 
artist Castaigne —a striking series of pictures, with views of 
The Chariot Race, The Wrestling Match, The Warriors’ Race. 
The Victor Going to the Temple of Zeus, 
The Start — The Victor in the Temple — The Finish, etc. 
Published by THE CENTURY Co. 
Sold Everywhere. 


Price, 35 Cents. 
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Macmilan Go's New Boks 


Social Rights and Duties. 


Addresses to Ethical Societies. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN, author of *‘ History of 
Eaglish Thought in the 18th Century,” 
‘Hours in a Library,” ete. 2 vols, 
16mo, cloth, 33.00. (The Ethical Libra- 
ry.) 

CONTENTS. VoL. 1: The Aims of Ethical Societies ; 
Science an | Politics; The Sphere of Political Econo- 
my; The Morality of Competition; Social Equality; 
Ethics and the Straggle for Existence. Vol.2: He- 
relity; Punish nent; Lixary; The Duties of Au- 
thors; The Vanity of Pailosopnizing; Forgotten 
Benefactors. 


An Ambassador of the Van- 
quished. 


Viscount Elie de Gontaut-Biron’s Mis- 
sion to Berlin, 1871-1877. 

From his Diaries and Memoranda. By the 
DuUKé DE BROGLIE. Translated, with 
Notes, by ALBERT D. VANDAM, author 
of “An Englishman in Paris.” 
cloth, $3.00. 
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MEMOIR OF ERNEST RENAN, 


Athorof*Orizin of Christiani’ y,”" Life of Jesus, ete 


Brother and Sister. 


A Memoir and the Letters of Ernest ard 
Henrietta Renan. Translated by LADY 
Mary Loyp. With two portraits and 
many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 





The Voice and Spiritual Education. 


By AirRAM Corson, LL.D., Profes:or of 
English Literature in the Cornell Uni 
versity, author of ‘‘ [he Aims of Liter 
ary Study.” 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
(Miniature Series.) 





Art and Humanity in Homer. 


By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON, A.B., 
Harvard, autaor of ‘‘ Three Dramas of 
Euripides,” ‘‘ Folio Dispersa.” 18mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. (Miniature Series.) 





HANDBOOKS OF ARUHZOLOGY 
TIQUITIES. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 


By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A, late 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Director of 
the British School of Archeology at 
Athens. With 55 Lilustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 net. 


AND AN- 


The Principles of Sociology. 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Asso- 
ciation and of Social Organization. 


By FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A., 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the City of New York. &8vo, 
cloth, #3.00 net. (Columbia University 
Press.) 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual 
the States of the World for 
the Year 1896. 

Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE, Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety, with the assistance of | P. A. REN- 
wick, M.A., LL.B. Thirty third Annu- 
al Publication, Revised after Official 
Returns. 


With 4 maps—1. To illustrate the Anglo- 
Russian Delimitation of the Pamirs; 2. 
The Anglo-French Arrangement, 1896, 
with respect to Siam; 3. [The British 
Guiana and Venezuela Boundary Dis- 
pute; 4. To illustrate the recent ar- 
rangements in Bechuanaland. Thick 
12mo, cloth. Pp. xxxii—1164. $3.00 net. 

*,* The four maps which are prefixed to this year’s 
edition of the YEAR BOOK will serve to elucidate 
more clearly than words can do the questions which 
they are intended to illustrate. The sections relating 

to the navies have been thoroug hly revised by Mr. S. 

W. Barnaby, so that it should be easy to ascertain 

the comparative naval strength of the different pow- 

ers. 
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Through Jungle and Desert. 


Travels in Africa. By WILLIAM ASTOR 
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History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading. 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-/’res 


Am. Library Ass'n 


Giving History on Ail Topics in the Exact Words of 
the Historians Themselves. 


This work contains the choicest selections, upon thousands 
of topics, from those historians whose writings have been 
aecorded the highest place by the common consent of man- 
kind. 

It will answer more questions in History, more author- 
itatirvely, and with greater excellence of literary expression, 
than any other book in the world, and that, too, with the 
greatest economy of time. 

It is in itself a Library of History, and it represents, as 
loes no other work in the English language, the Literature ® 
of History. 

Thus, it has the fascination, the interest, and, so to speak, 
the fluvor, as possessed by the writings of the best his- 
And “what we may 
call the historic sense is everywhere evinced in the analysis 


torians, biographers, and specialists. 


of subjects, in the choice and arrangement of topics, and 
in the relative fullness of the treatment of them.” 
Its character and value are attested by the following from 
myriads of testimonials: 
“T turn toit first for an answer to any historical question 
and have not yet been disappointed in my search.” 
Pres. DAVID T. HILL, Rochester University. 
‘Thad decided that two encyclopedias and two diction- 
aries would answer my requirements for works of reference, 
but this work * * * occupies a field not covered by 
other works c/ reference.”’—Hon. W. P. WHITEHOUSE, 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 
“T bought it at sight, and now, on examination, I _1ink 
it the best work of the kind in the language.” 
Hon. JOHN W. ROWELL, 
Supreme Court of Vermont. 
“There is a wise economy of time, and this is the best 
example of it in literary matters, I have ever seen.” 
Ex-Judge C. R. GRANT, Akron, Ohio. 
“A wonderful combination of exact historical informa- 
tion and delightful historical literature.” 
Pres. GEO. T. WINSTON, 
University of North Carolina. 
“Its need more than justifies its publication.” 
CHAS. R. BARRETT, Supt. Chicago Athenzeum. 
Sent carriage free, to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments. Send for circular giving full in- 
formation. 
Solicitors Employed. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Charming Easter Gift 
The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. 
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By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of 
Life,” “The 
Printed on deckle-edge paper of high quality 


Singular Gates Ajar,” 
and artistically bound in cloth with a distinct- 
With 
Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.09. 


ive cover design by Mrs. Whitman. 
Illustrations. 


This is one of the strongest, most suggestive, most 
illuminating of all the stories Miss Phelps has writ 
ten. Thesettingof the story is vigorous and skillful, 
the narrative is engrossingly interesting, and the 
revelation of the “Supply” at once startles and up- 
lifts. The book is every way artistic, and is admira- 
ble for an Easter gift. 





Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 





New Novel of Irish Life. 
By Thrasna River. 


The Story of a Townland. Given by one 
JOHN FARMER, and edited by his friend, 
SHAN F. BULLOCK, author of the ‘‘ Awkward 
Squad.” With full-page illustrations by St. 
CLAIR SIMMONS. 12mo. Cloth, $150. 


“As a study of Hibernian peasant life it is admi- 
rable, and we think Mr. Bullock’s comprehension of 
the kindly, plausible, soft-hearted, devil-may-care 
Irish character as complete asit is uncommon. rhere 
is not a line inthe k that is untrue to real life. 
The characters of Rose and of Thady, of Pete, and of 
Phil, stand out with special vividness,”’— National 
Observer. 


WARD, LOCK & BOWDEN, Limited, 


15 East 12th Street, New York. 


EDUCATION. wa 
Miss Mary E. Stevens Oollege-Preparatory 


Boarding and Day School. 221 W. Chelten Ave., Ger- 
mantown, Phila., Pa. Begins 2th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. FREDERIC DRIPPS, principal. Miss 

ARY E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen 
pupils at Bryn Mawr College, 1896. Standard re- 
mains unchanged. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1,00, 
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..May 4th, will be the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann, 
and the day will be celebrated by the schools 
of the country. Mr. A. E. Wiuship, editor 
of the Journal of Education, has in press 
a book on ‘‘Horace Mann, the Educator.” 
(The New England Publishing Co, Bos- 
ton.) 


.-The Atlantic Monthly continues its 
championship of the public schools in the 
second paper of the series begun in its 
March issue, under the general title ‘“‘ The 
Case of the Public Schools.’’ The article 
in the April issue is by Fred. W. Atkinson, 
Principal of the High School, Springfield, 
Mass. 


.-From The Athenwum of March 14th, 
we learn that our valued contributor, Mr 
James Payn, will soon resign the editorship 
of the Cornhill Magazine, which be has 
held for over thirteen years. His resigna- 
tion is due to continued ill-health, which 
confines him to the house, altho it has not 
obliged him to give up literary work alto- 
gether. 


..A plaque has recently been pljaced on 
a wall in Paris in honor of Benjamin 
Franklin. It bears the following inscrip 
tion: 

* Ici vélevait un pavillon dépendance de Vhotel 

de. Valentinois: Franklin Uhabita de 1777 d 1785, et 
y fit placer le premier paratonnerre en France. 
Société Historique d’ Auteuil et de Passy.” 
The house in which Franklin resided at 
Passy (Rue Singer) disappeared in 1830, and 
the marble plaque is fixed in the wall of the 
Collége des Fréres de la Doctrine Chré- 
tienne. 


.. Thomas Hughes, who died last week, 
was the last of an heroic group which did 
good service in many lines of manly Chris- 
tianity, and whose influence for the up- 
building of sterling character will long 
survive them. -F. D. Maurice, Charles 
Kingsley and Thomas Hughes had much in 
common in their enthusiasms and their 
work. Tho Judge Hughes’s colonization 
schemes may have failed, his grip on the 
schoolboy’s heart through ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby ”’ is yet strong and on all good men 
who have known and loved some manly 
teacher in their youth. Of his published 
works, which are a dozen or more, ‘‘ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays by an Old Boy” is the 
first and best. That was published in 1857, 
and it probably did more to establish Dr. 
Arnold’s fame as an educator and to call 
out an enthusiastic admiration for him 
than did all the published works of Dr. 
Arnold’s more distinguished son, or even 
Stanley’s Life. ‘‘The Scouring of the 
White Horse; or, The Long Vacation 
Ramble of a London Clerk’’ was issued 
two years later. Thisis a most charming 
collection of folklore with a slight thread 
of story, and holds its own as a classic. 
These two works touch the high-water 
mark of Judge Hughes’s literary attain- 
ments. He was one of those men around 
whom personal anecdotes accumulate and, 
in his case, all of a kind which tend to 
Jeave the same impression of a noble, strong 
and generous man, who kept his boy-heart 
down to old age. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GryU Grange. By Thomas Lo Love Peacock. Il- 
lustrated by F. H. Townsend, with an In- 
troduction by George Saintsbury. me RaW 
pp. 292. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Statesman’s Year Book. Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 189. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
ag the Assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, 

, LL.B. 534x744, pp. 1164. The same.... 

ae onen Library. Social Rights and Du- 
ties. Addresses to Ethica! Societies by 
Louis Stephen. In two volumes. 5x734. The 
RED Kacnneseecbisaksabvebenabaceh ee Sibesstaeete 

Classes and Masses. By W. H. Mailock. 
pp. 139. 





$1 25 


The same 


Brother and Sister. A Memoir and the Letters 
of Ernestand Henriette Renan. Translated 
by — Mary Loyd. 534x834, pp. 323. The 


La Grande Bretéche, and Other Stories. By H. 

alzac. Translated by Clara Bell. With 

: Preface by George Saintsbury. 54¢x8, pp. 

Re ee ee 150 
The Courtebin s of Morrice Buckler. A Romance. 
By A. E. W, Mason. 544x734. pp. 373. The 





Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. Vol. XLVI, Pocock—Pucker- 
ing. 7x94, pp. 449. Thesame................. 

The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln. Contain- 
ing many Unpublished Documents and Un- 

ubiished Reminiscences of Lincoln’s verly 
‘riends. By ida M. Tarbell, assisted by 
McCan Davis. With 160 Illustrations, in- 
cluding 20 Portraits of Lincoln. 63¢x9 * PP. 
240. New York: S. S. McClure, Limited.. 

The Heart of a Mystery. Bt = Speight. 
554x8, pp. 331. New York: F. Fenno & Co. 


The ons Fish of Gran Chima. By Charles F. 
Lu Iliustrated by Henry Sandham, 
RC. A. 444x646, pp. 126. 

York: Lamson, Woiffe & C 

Two Unpublished Essays. 
Emerson. 434x634, pp. 81. 

Earth’s Enigmas. By Charles @. oe ‘canine. 
446x634, pp. 291. The same......... ..... 

I Married A Wife. By somes Strange Winter. 

20 New York: Frederick A. 

Madame Delphine. By tieorge W. Cable. 4x634, 
pp. 131. New York: Coas, =c’ibner’s Sons.. 

A ve Spirit. By Harriet Prescott :GprBort. 

4x64, pp. 1%5. The same 

A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthone. 434x1, 
PP. 287. THE SAMO. ..15 veeveeereeeere eevncesoos 


_— —_ New 





THE IN 











The House. By Eugene Field. 5x744, pp. 268. 
BO. GRMRG....000 cecccsccescns cvvenpescocessosce $1 25 
Madame Roland. A Biographical —— By 
Ida M. Tarbell. 5'4x8, pp. 28. The same.... 1 50 
The Romance of a Transport. By w. ‘cue 
Russell. 5x74, pp. 404. New York: The 
Cassell Pub. Co. Paper Cover.......-:-+++++++ 0 50 
A Paughter of the South and Shorter Stories. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 5x74, pp. 281. 
@ same. PAPEL COVET..........0eceeeeserees 0 50 
Robert Atterbury. A Study of Love and Life. 
~ esa H. Brainerd. 934x7, pp. 284. vias om 
The | ae er, By Harry Cantlomon. 
ax, pp. Philadelphia: Henry T 1s 
ORES cccccecce ccepe- cocvecsecscoce seseccosooves 
The! oe 8 Parish; or,“ as Things to All 
yams Mt pre low. New York. ; 
ey H evel] Co ...cc.cccccccccesccces 0 30 
Eden iam = Won. Upy sir J. William Daw- 
, F.R.S. 5x74, pp. 2%. Thesame. 1 25 
The Testimony of the Laad to the Rook. 4 
thes Sev. flee Gregg. D.D. 54x74, pp. . 
Ne cE ensue quwetegses 0 35 
The Failure of Sibyl Fletcher. By Ade line 
Ben eant. 5x74, pp. 269. Philadelphia: 
APPINCOtt CO. ....... cece cocvevcscsoses 1/0 
A Fight Re By Mrs. Alexander. 5x76. 
Pp. BO. The same ........-.--cecerecee cosvces 
Questions of Honor in the Christian Life. By 
Katherine K. C Conway. 434x614, pp. 89. Bos- 
OL PUD, CO... ..ccsccccecsee evcsscccvces 
He Suffered. By Wilfred Monod, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker.......... ... OW 
How to Study the Bible for a Profit. By 
R. A. Torrey. a, pp. 121. New York: . 
een | eee ee 0 50 


The Greater Life and Work of Christ. By Alex- 
ander Patterson. 5144x7%, pp.4U8. The same. 1 530 
Walking with God. By samuel Bond Randall. 
Introduction by Henry C. Mabie, D.D. 5x744, 
DD. 121. TRO GRM§EC..000.200-cccccccs coccesccccs 0 60 
Popular Amusements and the Christian Life. 
4 Kev. Perry Wayland Sinks. 5x7'4, 








IE: MORIN... <5, wrpbcicererces aeestes 075 
The Satisw of Camargue. ‘Transiated by Anna 
=. ———- 54x74, pp. 313. New York: Ben- “ 
SEOP GPOB ..0 0 ccvccccsecesecse-c000 +° 200 sc0ses 125 
Life and Speeches of Thomas Corwin. Edited 
by Josiah Morrow. 64x9, pp. 477. Cincin- 
nati: W. H. Anderson & Co...... ......eseee0e 3 50 





The Damnation of 
Theron Ware. 


By HAROLD FREDERIC, 


Being the tale of the conversion of a 
Methodist minister to Catholicism. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
STONE & KIMBALL, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 
ALSO 


THE CHAP-BOOK. 


American Baptist 
Publication Society, 


Successors to Retail Business of 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


BOOKS in all Departments of Literature at low 
prices. A discount from retail prices on every book 
purchased. 

RANDOLPH STATIONERY at Cut Prices. 
Entire stock purchased from Randolph & Co. offered 
at from 25 to 50 per cent. discount from former prices. 

ENGRAVING—Until May \st--Card Plate and 50 
Cards for $1.00, former price $1.50. Cards from your 
own plate, 75 cents per hundred, regular price $1.10. 


Address THEO. E. SCHULTE, Manager, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


3 doors below 23d Street. 











Just Ready. 


The Far mer and the Lord. 


By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
16mo, 242 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“It is the impressive story of an obstinate infidel 
whose life is spent in tilling the soil. An unbeliever 
he remains until tribulations overwhelm him, when 
he is forced to confess that there is no solace in his 
barren philosophy, and that only in religion can a 
man find comfort in time of need.”—N. ¥. Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion, 
Or, * The Shoemaker ¥ the Grace of God.” 
19th thousand. 16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75cents. 

TheyMet in Heaven. 


7th thousand. I6mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Life Beyond. 


This Mortal must put on Immortality. 

3d thousand. 16mo, 116 pages, cloth, 75 cents, 
Herald Sermons. 

45 i sermons reprinted from the New York 


Herak 
1l2mo, Cloth, with portrait, $1.00. 


Brown Studies. 


Or, “*Camp Fires and Morals.” 
16mo, 332 pages, illustrated, gilt top, $1 25. 
Sent by mail, postpa d, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street. New York. 





e 
‘It has no equal.”’ 

That large remark in small space was made by The 
Educational Review, of New York, edited by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER and other eminent 
educators concerning 


The HYMNAL for SCHOOLS 


a new, choice book rapidly being adopted by Private, 
Public, and Sunday Schools. THE INDEPENDENT 
says of it: 


“The hym + » » are dignified, lyrical, a good 
selection 7 chetze examples for the use of young 
singers. Music ofahigh character... a 
very large variety.’ 


Sample pages or sample copies (returnable), sent by 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
47 East 10th St., New York. 
ine for one ames ; 


e Penny Magazine 
ston ir eee subscri 10 





‘act an 


to the Penuy Company, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
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CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR EASTER 


Heaven. Six Sermons by Rev. RicHARD 
MontaGue, D.D. With Memorials by Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, D.D., and Rev. Geo. E. Merrill, 
D.D. 1i2mo. With portrait. Cloth, gilt top. 
$1.25. 

Beautiful and effective sermons, touched with a 
prescience of near immortality. Their eloquence 
appeals to both mind and heart. 

Through Death to Life. Ten discourses 
on St. Paul’s great resurrection chapter. By 
REvEN THOMAS, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“A book to be read and prized; full of the light 
and aroma of the most precious hopes and glorious 
realities.’”’"—The Advance. 

Doctrine and Life. By GeorGs B. STEVENS 
Ph.D., D.D., Yale University. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 

“ We name this volume as one of the strongest and 
most helpful among all the recent theological publi- 
cations.”’—The Independent. 

Christian Evidences. By EZEKIEL GILMAN 
Rosinson, D.D., LL.D., late President of 
Brown University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“The ripe prog ‘oduct of years of experience and 
thought and discussion, by one of the keenest minds 
and one of the greatest teachers of our time.’ 
PRESIDENT TAYLOR, Vassar College. 

Ezekiei Gilman Robinson. An Autobiog- 
raphy, with a supplement by H.L. WAYLAND, 
D.D., and eleven critical estimates. Edited by 
E. H. Johnson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 378 pp. 


A book of deep interest to all who knew thé great 
teacher; and to those who owed him strong mental or 
moral stimulus a memorial of rare value. 






Poems of Home and Country. By Rev. 
S. F. Smrra, D.D., author of * AMERICA.” 
Royal 8vo, illus., cloth, gilt top, $1.50. Edition 
De Luxe, $7.50. 

The only authorized complete edition, edited under 
the author's personal supervision. 

The Vacant Chair,and Other Poems. 
By HENRY S. WASHBURN. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Its entire contents are flushed with the true song- 
spirit.”"— The Independent. 





For sile by leading booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Pubs. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Suitable for Eastertide. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NOTEWORTHY BOOK OF DEVOTION 
By Rev. G. H. S. Walpole. D.D. 


Daily Teachings for the Christian Year 


By Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE, D.D., Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology at General Theological Seminary, 
New York. A compilation of readings for every 
day in the year, of a devotional character, adapt- 
ed to the needs of communicants of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. | vol , square I6mo, bound 
handsomely and appropriately after designs made 
by Messrs. Louis & Co., with a Bretatory 
Note by Rev. Morgan Dix, D.D. Boxed, $1.5v. 

*,* This volume is unique. No one can read such 
well. selected testimony to the Christian religion, 

Say by day Greet the year, without becoming 

deeply impressed with its truth and claims upon 

mankind.—N. Y. Gator. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mau, postpaid 
on receipt of the price, by the publishe 


BRENTANO’S, Publishers, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





16mo, illustrated, 








Aynil 1898 


Seasonable Books. 


The Shepherd Psalm. 


A new presentation edition of Rev. F. B. Meyer's 
famous work. ith illustrations on every bage 


by Mary A. Lome gb —- thousand. ‘12mo, 
ricbly ornamen h covers Tr green), 
boxed, full gilt, i 0; oil top, $1.2: 


“Tne illustration is delicate —y in admirable 
spirit. Few s of a devotional character have 
had a wider reading and few have better deserved 
it.”"—The Outlook. 


Eden Lost and Won. 


Studies of i  Rorty History and Final Destiny of 
M n Nature and en Ry 
Sir J. DAW SON, LL.D tc., author 
of S The karth and Man,” etc. imo, cloth: £1.25, 

The work is in two sections. Part I. considers the 
physical and historical probabilities respecting the 
authorship and authority of the Mosaic books. Part 

If. treats of man and nature, fallen and restored, 


Paritanism 
In jd ee werse and the New. A Historical Hand. 


y Rev. J. GREGORY, V.D _ Introduction 
BS ont Rev. Amory fH. Bradford, D.D. 8vo, cloth 


Vikings of To-Day. 

Life and Medical Work among the Fishermen of 
Labrador By W. T. GRENFELL. M.D. With 
many illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Dr.Grenfell has been at the head of the Medical 
Mission to the Fishermen of Labrador from its foun. 
dation, and the undertaking has, thanks to his en- 
| ee and skill, developed rapidly and success. 

ully. 


The Glorious Lord. 

By Rev. F. B. MEYER. Anew volume in “ The Chris- 
tian ‘Life Series.” Uniform in size and style with 
earlier volumes of the series. 18mo, cloth, 5vc.; 
white vellum, silver top, 6c. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKLETS. 


12mo, decorated boards, illustrated, each, 30c. 
One. of the Sweet Old Chapters. By Rose 

= aa story of a young girl’s awakening. 
Risen with Christ. By Rev. A. J. Gorpon, 

The resurrection of Christ and of the believer. 


bee a ri As Found Her Soul. By Mrs. J. 


The Baritone’ s Parish sor, * All things to 
By Rev. J. M. LUDLow, D.D., author 
a Ae Captain of the Janizaries.” 


Child Culture; or, The Science of Mother- 
M4 "H. SMITH, author of “The 
é hristian’s Secret ofa Happy Life. 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 63 Washington St. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge St. 





Christian Endeavor 
7 Official Badge, Scarf or Catch Pin. Solid 
gold, $1.00; silver, 25 cents....... 
Topic Cards Beautiful em. 


bossed designs. 
Send for samples, free. Complete price- 
list of all supplies sent free. 


United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
$46 Washington St., Boston. 155 La Salle St., Chicago. 





J.CHURCGA CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0 





Selections from the List of Copeland and Day. 





LOVERS’ SAINT RUTH’S, AND THREE OTHER TALES, 


GUINEY. Price, $1.00. 


By LouIsE IMOGEN 


“All of these stories are intensely interesting.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


“Louise Imogen Guiney is known as the writer of some exquisite poetry. 


Lovers’ 


Saint Ruth’s will widen her fame by showing her as a graceful writer of prose.”— Louisville Courier 


Journal. 


THE BLACK RIDERS AND OTHER LINES. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. Octavo, #1.00. 


“Scarcely any one of the strange little pieces fails to be suggestive.”—W. D. How®eLts, in 


Harper’s Weekly. 


“Since Browning’s fine description, in ‘England in Italy,’ of the 


‘infinite movement’ of 4 


chain of mountains before the traveller, the same thing has not been more vividly put than here 


(page 38): . . 


It is fine, it tells its own story. If it be asked whether it is also poetry, one can 


only remember Thoreau’s dictum, that no matter how we define poetry, the true poet will present- 


ly set the whole definition aside.”’—The Nation. 


GARRISON TALES FROM TONQUIN. By JAMEs O'NEILL. Octavo, $1.25. Bound 
in Oriental paper, made expressly for this book. 

MOODY’S LODGING HOUSE, AND OTHER TENEMENT SKETCHES. By 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


“‘ The sketches are full of life and spirit. The stories are full of practical lessons in benevo- 
lence and charitable work.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. 


By ALICE MEYNELL. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


POEMS. By ALICE MEYNELL. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. Uniform with “The Rhythm of 


Life.” 


SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
THE ROAD TO CASTALY. By ALICE BRowN, author of ‘“‘ Meadow Grass.’”’ Cloth 


cover, octavo. Price, $1.00. 
THE CAPTURED CUNARDER. 


By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. Priee, 75 cents. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. By DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. Octavo. Price, 21.0. 


NO. III. OATEN STOP SERIES. 
NO.IV. « “ “ 


By MADISON CAWAINE. 
By HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


THE LISTENER IN TOWN AND THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY. By 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN, whose charming essays have been so long known in The Boston 
Transcript under the heading ‘‘ The Listener.”” In two volumes, small octavo, $1. 50. 


Not sold separately. 





COPELAND AND DAY, BOSTON. 





April 2, 1896 
LAMSON, WOLFFE, & COMPANY 


Have just Published 
VERA VORONTZOFF. 


c<ONVYA KOVALEVSK VY. Translated by 
7 a 4B. Anna von Rydingsvaird 25. 


THE HOUSE OF THER TREES, AND 
OTHER POEMS, By ETHELWYN WETHER- 
ALD. With a portrait of the author....Net, $1.00. 


"0 UNPUBLISHED ESSAYS. By RALPH 
Fe OPE EWEON With an Introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale....... jee sen tense. conben $1.00. 


AGDA.. By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated 
= F Davies Kaward Amory Winslow $1.00. 


THE GOL” FISH OF GRAN CHIMY. By 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. With 7 full-page illustra- 
tions by Henry Sandham............se.sssse0 $1.50. 


SHINDP THE ARRAS: A Book of the Un- 
— By BLIss CARMAN, by T. B. 
METEYARD Net, $1.50 


H’sS ENIGMAS. A Book of Stories. By 
BAR RLES G. D. ROBERTS. #125. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? and 
“OTHER ESSAYS. By Mrs. JULIA W!RD 
Hower. With a new portrait of the author taken 
especially for this book $150, 

f tINIA COUSIN, and BAR HARBOR 

- Wtes. Ry Mrs. BURTON HARRISON.....$1 25. 
THE LOVE STORY OF URSULA WOL- 
COTT, By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. Il- 
Instrated by Ethel Reed #1.0%. 





For sale by all book dealers, or sent, postpaid, wpon re- 
ceiptof price, by the Publishers, 


LAMSON, WOLFFE, & COMPANY, 


Boston: 6, Beacon St. NEW YORK: 156, Fifth Ave. 


Four Important 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


George A. Gordon 


The Christ of To-Day. Fourth Edition. 
12mo, $1.50. 


“He discusses the profoundest truths and mys- 
teries of nature and religion witha breadth and force 
of grasp, a just discrimination, and also a tender 
appreciation of actual human n°eds which few, even 
among modern leaders of thought, have exhibited 
in an equal degree, Henceforth he must be conceded 
a high place among them.”—The Congregationalist. 


George Harris 
Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


“The general result to which Dr. Harris conducts 
us is the reassuring conviction that in the moral and 
religious history of the world the tide bears on to the 
realization of the divine and human ideals in an 
advance on the dines of Christian ethics and toward 
the realization of Christian ideals of faith, life, and 
duty,” —The Independent, New York. 


John H. Denison 


Christ’s [dea of the Supernatural. Crown 
8vo, $2 00. 


“A great book, a contribution of profound and 
insviring thought concerning some of the most 
serious problems pressing upon the mind and heart 
of man.’"—Boston Transcript. 


Washington Gladden 


Ruling Ideas of the Present Age. 


$1.25. 





Moral Evolution. 


16mo, 


“There is no religious writer of the present day 
who presents more original, stimulating, and re- 
freshing thought than Dr. Gladden. The various 
books which he has written on theological, sociolog- 
icaland kindred topics have commanded a wide read- 
ing and been productive of much positive good,”— 
Christian Work, New York, 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York, 





Dictionary 


The One Great Stan 

So writes Heat oY pieee areas 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 

t@~Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 


Successor of the 
“*Unabridged.”’ 


Standard 


of the U. S. Gov’t Print- 
the U.S. Su- 
all th 
te Supreme Courts, 
and of nearly all the 
Schooibooks. 


ice, 


Warmly 
Commended 
by State Superintend- 
Ss and 


a word means. 


THE BEST WORK OF ITS KIND. 
—af Boston Herald says :— 
d ‘onary can be final, but for the next twen- 
ty-five yea th 
the best work ot ha kind. in t the English language. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publisher. 

5 8, 

Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


DO-O-0 
f OO 
4 7000000000000000000 





THE INDEPENDENT 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


MRS. BURNETT'S NEW NOVEL. 


A LADY OF QUALITY. Being a Most Curious, hitherto Unknown 
History, related by Mr. Isasc B'ckers'aff, but not presented to the World of 
Fashion throvgh the pages of The Tatler, and now for the first time writ- 
ten down by FrRaNcES HopGson BuRNETT. $1 50. 





“ Decidedly the best story that Mrs. Burnett has written since ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ and 
marked by the same virility. It isin an entirely new vein for Mrs. Burnett. The scene is 
laid in England, and the action takes place at the end of the seventeenth century. Clorinda 
is a character that will live, for she is real flesh and blood. The story is one of the most 
original and vigorous that we have read in many a day.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

“Tt is a book that will be talked about all the year. It will be read by everybody who 
reads fiction of the higher class, and probably by many others. In short, it will be a‘ book of 
the year.’ Clorinda Wildairs is one of the most piquant, irresistible, and audacious charac- 
ters In modern fiction. Neither Hardy nor Meredith has imagined a more remarkable 
woman. She is always splendidly human.”—N. Y. Times. 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry van Dyke. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 


Fourth Edition. Fully 


‘What makes his book so dear to its reader? What makes it awaken the best we contain? 
Its naturalness; its truthfulness; its union of souland body with nature and her freely 
offered gifts.”,—New York Times. 

IN PREPARATION: The Walton Edition of ** Little Rivers,” limited to 150 copies, printed 
by De Vinne, on hand-made paper, with a photogarure portrait and extra illustrations on Ja- 
pan paper, and a new preface: each copy signed by the author. $10.00 net. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By James Av- 
THONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.00. 


These lectures formed the first of three courses delivered by Mr. Froude during his Regius 
Professorship of Modern History at Oxford, the other two courses, on Erasmus and on the 
English Seamen of the Sixteenth Century, having been published. 

‘These lectures are marked by the same fluency of style and delightful Engiioh which al- 
ways appear in this scholar’s writings. Nothing of course need be said of the historical 
value of the work. It is fromthe pen of Froude; that connotes its merit.”"— Boston Journal 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The Books of the Old Testament in 
: the Light of Their Origin and History. By Amos K. Fisker. $1.50. 


A distinctly popular account of the books of the Old Testament considered as history and 
literature. The standpoint of the writer is radical and in accord with what nas been called 
the higher criticism. The k summarizesin terse and luminous stvle the results of the 
study of Hebrew scholars, and the general reader has in it a thoughtful, complete, and inter- 
esting handbook on the subject. 


MADAME ROLAND. By Ip M. TarBeELL. With 12 Illustrations, 
12mo, $1.50. 


Much new material hitherto inaccessible to biographers of Madamé Roland has been 
obtained by Miss Tarbell, whose work in consequence is an historical study of unusual im- 
portance. Madame Roland is portrayed for the first time with accuracy and completeness, 
the book also presenting a vigorous and vivid ome of the Revolutionary era in France. 
Reproductions of portraits and places illustrate the text amply and appropriately. 


SUNRISE STORIES. A Glance at the Literature of Japan. By Roger 
RIORDAN and TozO TAKAYANAGI. 12mo, $1.50. 
“A volume of rare interest writzven by scholars who have long made this literature a study. 


The stories, embodying in some cases translations, in others new versions, are delightful. 
A charming book from beginning to end.”’—Boston Advertiser. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY EUGENE FIELD. 

The Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac. 
With an introduction by RoswELtt MArR- 

12mo, $1.25. 


The House. An Episode in the Lives of 
Reuben Baker, Astronomer, and of his 


12mo, $1.25. TIN FIELD. 


wife Alice. 
THE IVORY SERIES. 
Fiction by Popular Authors issued in datoty uniform style. Each, 16mo, 75 cents. 
Amos Judd. A Novel. By J. A. Mrtcn- 
ELL, Editor of Life. Fourth Edition. 


The Suicide Club. 
STEVENSON. 


A Master Spirit. By Harriet PRres- 
COTT SPOFFORD. 


Irsalie’s Bushranger. A Story of Aus- 
tralian Adventure. By E.W. HORNUNG. 

la. A Love Story. By “Q” (ARTHUR T. 
QUILLER-COUCH). 


By Rosert Louis 


Madame Delphine. By Grorce W. 


CABLE. 


NEW NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES. 

Doctor Congalton’s Legacy. A 
Chronicle of North Country By-Ways. 
By HENRY JOHNSTON. 12mo, $1.25. 

A Fool of Nature. By JuLian Haw- 
THORNE. The Herald $10,000 Prize Story. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Your Money or Your Life. By Epitx 
CARPENTER. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Comedies of Courtship. By ANTHONY 
Hope. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Amazing Marriage. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 2 vols, 12mo, $2.50. 


Studies, | 


Stories, 
12mo, $1.25. 


Wandering Heath. 
By oe 9.” 


A Herald Prize Story. 
and Sketches. 


g CHARLIS SCRIBNERD SOND 153-157 Fifti Ave, N.Y. 
WM. A. POND & CO. 


Headquarters for 


EVERYTHING IN THE MUSICAL LINE 


Have Removed to 


124 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 


Sheet Music, Musical Books, 
Musical Instruments. 


PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Great Bargains at the 


FINEST MUSIC STORE IN THECITY 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tx Inpzrzenpent who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Financial. 


A STRONG ARGUMENT FOR 
SOUND MONEY. 


WE depart from our custom this week 
to present to our readers, instead of our 
own discussion ,the leading points made by 
Col. Jacob L. Greene, President of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in a paper read last week 
before the Hartford Board of Trade. 
Colonel Greene went to the bottom of the 
question, and discussed the different phases 
of the money problem, stating what money 
is, what coinage and value consist of, and 
what our greenbacks really are. The 
fact was clearly brought out that a prom- 
ise to pay a dollar, whether of paper or 
silver, is not a dollar, Colonel Greene 
strongly contending that out of this 
misleading idea has grown much of our 
political trouble. As tocoinageand value 
he had this to say : 


“Tt ought to be a mere truism to say that 
coinage does not and cannot affect value; 
that it simply certifies the quality and 
quantity of a certain piece of property, for 
the information and convenience of that 
world of trade whose useand mutual agree- 
ment alone establishes the value of the 
property so certified. Coinage does not 
make copper silver nor silver gold, nordoes 
it make two grains of one, nor affectin the 
least degree the rate of their exchange for 
each other in the open market. 

“To facilitate the settlement of contracts 
and disputes arising from them, the adjust- 
ment of damages and penalties, and the 
avoidance of litigation, legal-tender laws 
are passed, by which a creditor is compelled 
to receive some specified kind of property 
in satisfaction of his claim and to dis- 
charge his debtor therefrom. And as all 
other property is valued in the terms of that 
property used as money, and all contracts 
referring to value sound in money, there- 
fore the form of property used as money is 
hy far the most convenient, certainly ascer- 
tainable, and reasonable sort to be used for 
such a tender. And to this theory all 
enlightened legislation conforms. 

**In these days, when not only there are 
not wanting those who question all the 
fundamental verities, but those who build 
parties on their denial, it is proper toremind 
you that legal-tender laws do not affect 
value. They simply provide a kind of 
property which, being tendered by a debtor 
in a quantity equal to his ascertained debt, 
relieves him of any further liability. If they 
declare that an ounce of copper shall dis- 
charge a debt due for an ounce of gold, they 
do not make the ounce of copper worth an 
ounce of gold; they simply rob the creditor 
of an ounce of gold. Each respective ounce 
will exchange for precisely the same quan- 
tity of other goods as before. 

“Money was not invented to pay debts 
with, but to buy other property, and must, 
therefore, be property itself. Its legal 
debt-paying function is a purely artificial 
and conventional incident of its original 
and perpetual use, and comes late in its 
history. And when any form of it has lost 
in any degree its purchasivg power, the law 
cannot compel its use for the payment of 
debts except as it robs one man for the ben- 
efit of another. 

When the coinage ratio of sixteen to one 
was adopted, it was as nearly as possible the 
actual market ratio of silver to gold. The 
two metals were thus treated as nearly 
alike as possible. In order to get one thou- 
sand silver dollars one had to take to the 
mint $1.000 worth of silver. But with free 
coinage at sixteen to one, with the present 
market price of silver and unlimited legal 
tender, I can take $500 worth of otber prop- 
erty, go into the market and buy $500 worth 
of silver bullion, take it to the mint, have 
it coined into one thousand silver dollar 
pieces and compel you to accept them in 
discharge of my previously incurred debt 
to you for $1,000 worth of gold or of any 
other equally valuable property which you 
had let me have in exchange for an equally 
valuable amount of property promised to 
be delivered to you at a futuretime. But 
do not expect to recoup yourself by taking 
that same $500 worth of silver in the one 
thousand pieces and going into the market 
with it and buying $1,000 worth of other 
property with it, just because the law en- 
abled me to compel you to take it, for the 
$1,000 worth ofsome sort of property which 
you had let me have, on tbe faith or prom- 
ise of getting another $1,000 worth in return, 
If it be otherwise, if a legal-tender act can 
make fifty cents’ worth of silver as valu- 
able in the market as one hundred cents’ 
worth of gold, it can work the same change 
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in ten cents’ worth of silver, or a cent’s 
worth of pewter. The value of the bullion, 
the property itself,is then no longer an 
element in the question of the value of a 
silver dollar, or of any other dollar; and 
the question of the relative production and 
ebundance of silver and gold, or of any 
other metal, is wiped out. Let us all get a 
few hundred weight of iron, pass a law 
requiring only a few grains of it in a dollar 
of full legal-tender quality, with free coin- 
age, and be rich.” 

He thus explains where the gold has 
gone: 

“ But the $262,000,000 of gold borrowed by 
us to pay out on greenhacks has not gone to 
make up a deficit. It has gone to our peo- 
ple, who use it to pay the balance against 
us on foreign account caused by the return 
of our securities, discredited abroad be- 
cause of the fear that our Government will 
not and cannot always borrow gold to carry 
cheap silver at double its valueand to keep 
furnishing to our people, through the never 
redeemed greenback, to pay foreign debts 
with or to hoard, and that we shall conse- 
quently come upon a silver basis, a fear 
that has been strongly aceented by the un- 
friendly manifestations of our Congress 
and of a portion of our press, and by the 
persistent disregard by Congress for the 
great business interests of the country, not 
only in its refusal of sound legislation of 
ubiversul necessity, but in its heedless ex- 
posure of our commercial interests to abso- 
lute destruction and our business men to 
paralyzing fear, to no other apparent end 
than that its individual members may make 
personal political capital out of an hyster- 
ical show of spurious Americanism.” 

Colorel Greene paid a well-deserved 

compliment to the National bank note 
system, which has served us well for 
thirty years; still, a time must come 
when it will be inadvisable for the 
Government to keep an’ outstanding debt 
merely forthe sake of affording the basis 
for currency. The true currency, Colonel 
Greené contends, should be based on 
bank credits under good Government 
supervision, since in all well-conducted 
banks these credits really represent the 
exchangeable and exchanging property 
of the nation, At the conclusion of Colonel 
Greene’s paper, after hearty applause 
and a vote of thanks, the Board of Trade 
of Hartford adopted a series of resolu- 
tions indorsing the gold standard, and 
stating that business e .terprise is restrict- 
ed in all its operations, and cannot revive 
or pro-per until absolutely s‘cure and 
stable currency is provided, 


<n 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


No particular in provement can be record- 
ed in the business situation during the past 
week. Trade continues slow and com- 
plaint is general, especially at the Eastern 
markets, where the financial s'rain is 
most keenly felt. Uaus.al interest is be- 
ing shown in tbe action of the various 
party conventions now being held in the 
different States. The money question is, 
of course, the pre-eminent subject in 
the minis of business men, and it is 
still too early to form any reliable opinion 
as to the final attitude of both parties to- 
ward silver. The silver fanatics are sure 
to fight hard for some sort of recognition 
in party platforms ; and it is enc urazing 
to note thatin te majority of Repablic- 
an conventions thus far heldsound money 
plauks have been introduced ia spite of op- 
position, and the usual tendency to strad- 
die such vital p>ints. As the Presidential 
campaign waxes hotter the importance 
of the money question grows, and there 
is every indication of the drift of public 
opinion being favorable to that cause. Is 
would ba hazardous to assume that the 
battle for sound money is won by any 
means ; but there is solid encouragement 
in the fact that the tide has set strongly 
in the right direction. There is still preva- 
lent the cautious feeling that always 
accompanies a Presidential year, and this 
year it is seriously aggravated by a deep- 
seated distrust of Congress. At the 
moment Congress is in a less belligerent 
mood than a month ago, but a vague fear 
exists that play on popular passion may 
be renewed for political effect or to divert 
attention from pressing home affairs. 
Néxt to political considerations, the con- 
dition of the money market has been the 
greatest hindrance to business revival. 
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Much complaiat has been heard of the re- 
strictive policy of the banks, which have 
been anticipating the Aoril settlements. 
Now that these are practically over easier 
conditions are expected to prevail, tho the 
banks are likely to discriminate closely 
for some time to come. Several important 
failures have occurred, and the backward 
spring tended to restrict trade and accu- 
mulate stocks. Uader such conditions 
the banks are justified in extra caution. 
With the opening of spring the resump- 
tion of navigation and easier money in 
prospect, business is sure to show some 
revival, altho the policy of conservatism 
is likely to prevail. Could all distrust be 
removed we should unquestionably ex- 
perience a very wide recovery ; but this 
is too much to expect just now. 

Close money and exoectation of gold 
exports intensified depression on the 
Stock Exchange. Gold shipmen‘s are 
usual at this perioi of the year; but 
while our finances remain in such an un- 
settled condition, the stock market is es- 
pecially sensitive to such movements, and 
bear operators here lose no opportunity of 
frightening-timid holders intoselling. In 
this connection it is but proper to remem- 
ber that conditions now favor diminished 
imports and increasing exports. precisely 
the opposite of conditions prevailing last 
year; so there is less reason for concern 
about our trade balance than at this time 
1895. “A little exaggeration of present 
difficulties easily transfers securities into 
the hands of a few strong and willing 
buyers. The efforts of the bears are, 
however, restrained by the fact that 
stock: are concenérated to an unusual d2- 
gree in strong hands, and speculation in 
railroad securities iv at a minimum, not- 
withstanding that the railroads of the 
country as a whole are in sounder condi- 
tion both financially and physically than 
for many years. Speculation is s‘ill 
chiefly confined to the Industrials, which 
continue to occupy a questionable po- 
sition in the opinion of the prudent 
investor. Not a little criticism of the 
Stock Exchange is made for its lax policy 
toward the Industrials admitted within 
its dealings; and itis onenly charged thst 
the manipulations in these have driven 
investors and speculators alike into other 
fields of investmant than railroads. 
Earoiogs are making less favorable re- 
turns than a month ago; and 56 roads in 
the third week of March earned only 5% 
more than in 1895. During the second 
week of March 78 roads earned only 4% 
more than last year. The lightness of 
these gains wa3 undoubtedly due to the 
prolonged wintry weather, which while 
not of a kind to interfere with railroad 
operations, materially delayed traffic on 
country roads. The money market was 
unsettled, and call loans rnled 4@444. 
‘Time money is quoted at 4@524 for one to 
six months respectively. Commercial 
paper of the highest grade finds fair 
purchasers, but bankers still discriminate 
very sharply, After the April settlements 
an easier money market is expected. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 28. March2l. Decrease. 
LOB 18 cee cacee $461,995,409 $$ 467,524,390 $2,529,990 
Specie .... 58,931,990 58,515,300 *416,600 
Legal tenders 79,769,400 82,541,900 2,772,500 
Deposits ° 482,215,500 488,058, 100 5,842,600 
Circulation ..... 14,216,000 14,198,000 *18,°00 


‘The followi1ig shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities - 








Spdcie .... ..06 $53,931,929 $58,515,309 * £416,600 
Legal tenders.... 79,769,400 82,341,990 _—-2,772,500 
Total reserve . $138,701,309 $141,057.200 $2,335.90 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 120,553,875 122,014,525 _—_—1,460,650 
Surp, ressrve.. $13,147,425 $19,012,675 $895,250 
* Increase. 

GOVERNMENE BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows : 


eee ppitbs: penubicetheaecuasncce eee 95 ae 
Mow de, Registered. ..0..cccce-ccce-ccosccces Uu6s% LLG 
BNET GG, TORO ove ccsesenccscvcncencceossce 116g = 11634 
43, BeBWsseFOd ....0.0..000-ccvccccccccesscescoces 10834 «10834 
43, coupOnS........ ecece 1136 i 
New Se, Registered.............ce-ceccecsscee 118543 
5S, COUPONEs...0. ..0.c00 see-ceee Pe eseeserece 1134q 11334 
CRRBIRGT G8, BIBT «score scone scncscccqoessocen 1033. 
Currency 68, 1898..........06 ose Ceeee cosece 105 
OCUrreQey Ga, 1BVB.....s. ree ese cay <seeeereeesdOTG « 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 







April ist, 1893—Surplus.. 
Apri! 2d, 1892—Surplus.... 
April 4th, 1891—Surplus ... 


ae steeeeenes see 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & C :. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


Sixty days..... . . 4.8744-7% 
Sight........ Siapesesg -ebbodisteceen vtbeten cess 4.883¢-854 
OBDIES.... voces covcrcccccccrccsccesssses secre 4.8834-9 

Documentary for PAYMENLE.......00-+eeeeereee 4.8646-634 
Commerciai, long..... Dcdseeces -cobevesocccces 4.87 -7% 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 





Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMETICA...5..ceeeceeces scene 319% 300 oes 
American Exchange....... 1i2 17034 174 
Bowery...... secdvecccovovese m1 a“) “55 
BrOadway......se.cecreneees 235 230 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ M46 143 147g 
Central National ° 120 118% eos 
Chase National y 75) 400 ooee 
Ohatham........-.00 severe 39246 23) cove 
Chemical... 4,205 4,000 oane 
ONG. ci vecees corvccecccecceere 462 45) ont 
Citizens’ .......0-.sseecceeees 135 130 oshie 
Columbia........sceeeereceee 188 coce 215 
ComMerce.......ccecee sere 2034 202 ot 
Continental . « 130% 130 oodt 
Oorn Exchange.........++++ 2914 9) Ps 
East River 139 L6 14) 
Eleventh Ward 275 2 
PUlth....0..cccccccorccrcccccee 2355 25) 275 
Fifth Avenue. - 3,025 3, 5) 8,225 
First National...... ...... SOU 85) 

First National of S. I...... 125 10 
Fourteenth Street.......... ly liv 
Fourth National............ 18334 18 136 
Franklin ..... .++00- c0sec0 7 wd 
Gallatin National.... ..... 30 295 conn 
Garfield National.......... 140 425 oooh 
German American......... 113 UE) 13) 
German Exchange......... 360 300 8 
Germania. ..scoesscseeeceees 400 33) eas 
Greenwich .....-..ee.sseees 175% jae 193 
HA@NOVET.....0..sseeeseeeees - 811 41) 320 
Hide and Leather .......... 83 9 sees 
Hudson River........--+++0 Lu 10 ied 
_ Importers’ and Traders’... 54) 530 540 
Irving .....0.-+0-000 seccrerces 14254 174 cond 
Leather Manufactarery’. 18) mn) 77 
ee er 116 1.0 ~~ 
Lincoln National..........+. 670 6a coe 
Manhattan .... 06 cceee eee 264 27 ova 
Market and Fulton.... .... 221 20 ones 
Mechanics’.....0 «0+ e+e - 19. '8) coos 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. lJ oe 4) 
Mercantile...........0.-06+ - 19% 15 138 
Marchants’......s0.seeseee 135 135 16 
Merchants’ Exchange. .... 15 Lu eves 
Metropolitan... ...ceccceeeee 1% L Poor 
Metropolis. ....0...0..eeeeeee 435 40 os 6 
Mount MOrvris.......+-+e00e6 10 13) ‘os 
Marray Hill......... 220 ede cows 
NASSAU .....0-ccerseceeseceees 152 185 cece 
New Amsterdam....... 139 19) as 6 
New YOrk.....0--ccereecseeee 237 22a 237 
New York County..... eo eee §=6BBU 68U wie 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 Spee ill 
New York Prodace Ex... 120 shee oces 
NIMth....ce.cceeoeces oo ceceee 17 wees 16 
Nineteenth Ward...... ... 145 v5) “* 
North America. .....0...+06 1a 125 135 
Oriental...... «sss. scoccece - WW coos 215 
PACIAC..00..0000 sevee -cecces 137 18) ag 
Park... cccce scccce.cccce-co ZL ~65 23 
PO@OD1E’S. .....-. 2000 ceescees 249 235 eoce 
PNODIE ....0. 000 cccccee cove 109 108 110 
Republic......ceeee cee o oe AIK M48 135 
Seaboard National ..... . 172 Loi sae 
Second Nationai J 400 48> 
Seventh National ty) — 
Shoe and Leather % 96 
BABB. occcccces crc00scceccecs 3 ‘ 
Southern National wi ais 
State of New York......... ws 112 
Third National. 105 Bean 
Tradesmen’s 2 ee 
Twelfth Ward coos La 
Union........-+ 190 eon 
Union Square » 19 hot 
United States National ... 175 175 cae 
Western Natioiai ... .... 110 Llu 112 
West Side ........06--+- ones U5 eas 





INDUSTRIAL SECURITIKs, 


Reported by C. I, Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


N if Co ‘Di i fyom “— B 

Name 0 — v.jand payaoie. id. Ask’d, 
Am. Bx Note Uo....$1 p. s./Q. M. ‘Mon. 6... me il 
Am. Ty DO..crv0ce ce o me 

do. preferred......... 2 


. preferred......... 
Blac«well’s D. T. Co.. 
*Belyn W.& W’house 

Co, 18t BB.......2 reese oe 
Celluloid Co...... .... 





Lor (P.) pfd..... 
Mich. & P. Car Co..... 


seeeeree 





+ Ten extra, March, 96. 











“April 2, 1896 


BANK STOCES, 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending March 28th, were as follows : 





_ FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....-The Carnegie Steel Company has 
sold 10 000 tons of steel rails to Japan. It is 
stated in.an English trade journal that the 
American bid was $21.26 and the English 
bid was $23.08. These prices are much 
below the rate made to American railroad 
companies. 


....The President of the Nashua Manu- 
facturing, Company, of Nashua, N. H., is 
now in the South for the purpose of locat- 
ing the site of a mill to be erected by his 
company to cost $600 000, It will be the 
largest in Alabama, and is to be built at 
once. 


....The receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company announce that 
they will place the rolling stock of the 
road in thorough order as promptly as 
possible, and will make large purchases of 
cars and locomotives. The passenger 
traffic will receive thorough attention, 


....The Postal Telegraph Cable Com- 
pany has become a dividend payer, hav- 
irg declared its first dividend of 1%. 
Hitherto it has been a sort of a close cor- 
poration, but it is understood that appli- 
cation will be made soon to have the stock 
listed at the New York Stock Exchange. 
Tae latest quotation for the stock is 84. 


... At theannual election for directors 
‘of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
held at Pailadelphia on the twenty-fourth 
of March, the result was the re-election of 
the old board, viz.: George B. Roberts, A. 
J. Cassatt, Alexander M. Fox, Clement 
A. Griscom, Alexander Biddle, Benjamin 
B. Comegys, N. Parker Shortridge, Amos 
R. Little, Henry D. Welsh, William H. 
Baraoes, William L. Elkins, George Wood 
and C. Stuart Patterson. 


....Montana make; a great showing as 
a metal producer. The assayer in charge 
of the United Siates Assay Office, at 
H lena, Mont., reports the production of 
gold and silver for 1895 to have been 
gold of the coinage value of $4,327,040; 
silver of the coinage value in silver dol- 
lars of $22,886,992. The copper product 
of the calendar year 1895 was 201,093,992 
pounds, and of lead 24,139 504 pounds. 
Both the output of gold and silver show 
an increase. 


...- [tis not generally known that the 
United States Government is building a 
saip railway. It has ander construction 
around the Dalles of the Columbia, a ship 
railway to accommodate boats weighing, 
with cargo, 600 tons. The canal will be 
between eight and nine miles in length, 
and the rise at the lower end will be from 
fifty to eighty feet, according to the state 
of the tide, and it will require about an 
hour and a half to transport a boat from 
the river tothe river again. 


....Mr. M. M. Gillam, who justly has 
credit fer revolutionizing newspaper ad- 
vertising methods, having shown remark- 
able genius inthis line and particularly 
during his connection with the great house 
of Hilton, Hughes & Co., of this city, has 
recently been promoted by them to the 
very important, responsible and honorable 
position of General Manager of the house. 
Like a well-mated couple, both Hilton, 
Hughes & Co. and Mr. Gillam have done 
well. . 


...-The Assistant Treasurer of the At- 
chi-on, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 
gives notic2 that the interest due April 13t, 
1896,on the general mortgage bonds of that 
cowpiny willbe paid by the Union Trust 
Co.” Tais will be gratifying intelligence 
to the holders of these bonds, who have 
been waiting for so long a time fora satis- 
factory outcome of the reorganization. 
Aldac3 F. Walker, chairman of the Board, 
returned from the West a few days a0 
with a party of Atchison directors, having 
made aa investigating trip over the road. 
He reports that che prospects for increased 


earnings are very favorable, and that there 
ar very many indications all through the 
West and Southwest of better times in the 
near future. 
....The Central Vermont Railroad was 
C. M. Hays, Gen- 
Trunk Ril 


placei in the hands of C. 
eral Manager of the 











way Company. and E. C. Smith, President 
of the Central Vermont Railway Com- 
pany. as receivers on the 23d ult. Action 

as taken at the instance of the Grand 
oan Railway, which claimed a balance 
due for pM balances of $415.712, If, 
as repo by President Smitb, the 
application for receivers was made ‘with- 
out the knowledge of the Central Ver- 
mont, it would seem on the face of it to be 
rather a singular proceeding. The officers 
and managers of the Central Vermont, as 
representing its steck and bond holders, 
ought to have some rights in the prom- 
ises worthy of recognition, 


.The American Electric Heating 
Corporation has, after many months of 
negotiation, absorbed all the important 
electric heating compauies, and their con- 
trol has passed into the hands of a ayndi- 
cate. The new Board of Directors repre 
sents the various heating companier. The 
manufacturing of the new concern will be 
concentrated at Cambri4geport, Mass, 
The capital stock is $10 000 000, and an 
issue will be made of $500,000 of fifteen- 
year. 5% income bonds. Of these securi- 
ties $8,900.000 of stock and $269 000 of 
bonds will be used in purchasing thirteen 
electric heating companies having a capi- 
tal of $6,715,000, and all patents and de- 
vices that are believed to have vajue and 
also to provide cash funds for carrying on 
the business. 


...-The following securities were cold 


at auction : 
$2.00) American Debenture Co., Series FE. 


100 
~ 92.000 Topeka ‘Water “0. first i seer. % bonds. $40. 
25 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co...... - 170% 
$62 000 Mobile and Springhill first 6% 
2 shares Yonkers Gas Light Co........... 
Tshares Consolidated Gas Co., N. ¥ 
8 shares American Cotton Oil, pref........... 
4shares N. .S Chic. and St. ane first pref. a 
2 shares N. Y. C. and H. River.............. 
2 shares Lake Petey | and Michigan Southern. * 
4 shares Long f sland 





: shares N. Lack. and Western........ 11734 
4 shares National BOE CRs BONE oc cccccccccs 8% 

ee Sh A. eee ur 
4shares N. Y. Lite Ins. and Trust Go....... 

$5, 000 Chicago and Northwestern Gen. 7. 11834 

$5, - St... ae aud Terre — *sécond 


$1 1,000 Re ee eS ea ee ae 118 
$1,000 Rebello Chat. and St. L. Ist 5¢....... 100 
$1,000 N. Y. C. and H. R. 5¢ deb............2 106 

$1,000 Chic., St. P., Minn. and Omaha cons, 

_ ROLE LEED ELAM II 

$1,000 Louisville and re CONS. 7%...000 108 
$1.000 N. Y- Ont. ~~ OS Es 109 
$1,000 U. S. 4% reg.. 1907.....0.0000 0 ccceeeeee 107 

10 shares Cons. Gas | | aa 148 

35 shares Central Trust Bane... ccccsd 1006 
ee. eee 76 
5 shares Swift Trans. Co........00.ccecceseece $130 
9 shares Commonwealth Ins. Go. % » ae $644 
6 shares Mercantile Co. of N. Y.. couconctn 


2 shares Reserve Co. of N. Y....... reste cone 


60 shares Broadway Ins. “gegen eee 
35 shares Kings County Bank....... pneneee coud 110 
2 shares American Fire Ins. Co.............+.+ 90 


6 shares Commonwea!th Ins. Co.............. 8544 
o shares Globe Fire Ins. Co.............eese0e 

4 shares Automatic Fire Alarm and Ext. Co. pA 
16 shares Continental Ins. Co................. 
50 shares Peoria and Eastern ~ i Co 


$30,000 New York Cit fa aaa 6%... sn “*ibiig 
2shares Long Island ae ea ehennveunenh on 
$5,000 ¥ ¥ City Sehoothouss 3%. er ee 1.981% 
$8.000 NN. Y. City Additione| Water 3%.......9834 
S00 NS Y. City 3¢ Reg. Dock Bonds............ 98 
25 shares Atlantic Trust Co...............000. 178 
15 shares National Safe Denosit.Co............. 99 
20 shares Chic. and Alton Rd., com.........157%4 
5 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co......... ...0--+++ 103 
$3,000 Union Pacific Ist 6%.............. ceeee = 
$27,000 Chatt.. Rome and Col. 5%..............6- é 

$7,000 Little Rock and Memphis I + Sep seca 26 
50 shares American Lith. Co., pref.......ccccoe 50 


DIVIDENDS, 


The Metropolitan Traction Company, of 
which Charles E. Warren is Secretary, 
has declared a dividend of 144, payable 
April 15: th. 

The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 54, and an extra divi- 
dend of 1%, payable Aoril 6th. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
April’ 1st on the following bonds: 


Southern Pacific Rd. Co. of Cal. 1st mort. 67. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. lst mort. 5%. 
Southern Pacific Branch Ry. Co. Ist mort. 6%. 
Northern Ry. Ist mort. 5%. 

Central Pacific Rd. Co. land bonds, ext. 5%. 
—— Pac. Rd. Co. Ist mort. (San Joaquin 


Gentral Pac. Rd; Cr. 5¢ gold bonds of b 
ana 's La. and Tex. Rd. and 8.8 . lst 
‘ 


ona Texas and Mexican Rd. Co. 1st 





And at the Central Trust Co. the cou- 
pons on the following bonds : 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 64. 
Houston, Texas Central General 4. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 62. 
ton, Texas Central Debentures 4. 


The Standard Gas Light Company of 
the city of New York has declareda divi- 


dend of 1% on th \ 
April 10ch e cummon stcck, payeble 








BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 Nassau St. New York. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 
Government 


AND 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 








N.W.HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
BOSTON. ? CHICAGO, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 


NEW LOAN. 


$900,000 
Old Colony Railroad 4s, 


DUE DEC., 1925. 
Price and particulars on application. 


R. LL. DAY & CO., 


40 Water st., Boston. 7 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Members N. Y. and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


SELECTED MORTGAGES 


on Productive Real Estate in Northern Ohio. Safe 
and Convenient. 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Oberlin O. 


MORE THAN 


$9,000,000 of Gold 


Were taken from the Mines of 











CRIPPLE CREEK COL., 


last year. The output this year promises to be 
muchgreater. This is believed to be the richest 
Gold camp in the world, and is still only at the 
start. Fabulous fortunes have already been 
made there; many more will be made. 

Are you interested? Are you curious? 

The latest, completest and most expensive 
map and descriptive booklet that has been issued 
concerning this region will be sent you free if you 
ask for it; so will fair, full and impartial week- 
ly letters regarding the progress of the camp, 
the fluctuations of stock, and matters of any 
kind that an investor ought toknow. Address, 


WILLIAM P. BONBRIGHT & CO., 


Colorado Springs, Col. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
oRnEDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARD 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
id into Court-and is authorized to act as guardian, 
Prastes or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


ey may remain with the me 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu. 
ais will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART,Pres. D.WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 
_ JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM H. mast, dr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, AS D. SLO 


NSON PHELPS STOKES, |GEORGE F. es 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, |WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
gy COOPER, JAMBS STILLMAN, « 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
CHARLES 38. SMITH, N J. PHELPS, 


~ 10WA FARM. 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not défault. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Ly and principal net t% 
lender. pe. ess and no loss. The 
bignest references. for descriptive pamphlet. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521° Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Chicage. 
First National Bank Bidg., Iowa Falis, [a, 








PROMO OT) 
= Che One Couch 
Of Science «<= 


That brings an establishment—of- 
fice, store or residence —up to date is 
& TELEPHONE SERVICE. 
The New York Article is the best 
of its kind in the world. 14,500 
stations, all long distance telephones, 
metallic circuit lines, 30-second ser- 
vice. Rates from $75 a year for 
600 messages HH 3% 8 8 8 8 I Us 


Che Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Zo. is'coctanat st 











Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Matual Lite Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, - - + «+ = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = = $2,000,000 








ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice Preside 
oe R. one LL, 2d Vice President. 


ENRY MURRAY, Treas, and 
J. NELSON BORLAND. aa Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTOR: 
Samuel D. Babcock, eo Iselin. 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. iJ alia, 
G.3 wi James N. Ja 
Richard A. MoCurdy, 


red 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 


Robert Goele Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. 
Oliver Harriman. enry W. Gui, 

. Somers agen, H. McK. Twombley, 


Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt 
William C, Whitnev. 


Bt VB VB BB 04248 













AMERICAN EXPRESS CO 
“Travelers Cheque” 


is practically a certified cheque made nayable 
to one’s order, for a fixed amount named on its 
face. in the currency of the couatry, at 20,(00 
— throughout the world, by an extensive 
ist of Bankers and Hote 

More available, canemtoal, and secure than 
Letters of Credit. Circular Notes, or other 
fcrms of Travelers’ credit, 

Cheques, rates, and Rocker information may 

be obtained at any Agency or 


The American Express Co 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 


65 Broadway, New York. 
78 Monroe Street, Chicago 
45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


Qt BBB 88 8888 


EDW. ARD E. POOR, President: STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t fat mg 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


apical... 
MPPIAG.........000. a 
Extensive Satety Vi for 
jence of Dovestiers : and "uvecters. 
only t gb the Bank. 

DIRBOT OES : Joseph Z. "Sioore, Stuyvesant mg 
George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner. 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill P 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
pleton. John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 

ederick Vetor 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


No. 24 Nanna St., New Vort 


MEETING. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK HOLD. 




















tb ATIC LUBRICATOR 

COMPANY," will "be held at the office of the 

Se ee 
k 1 , at al — P.M. nm 5 

9h, 18%, 7° SOHN HADER. Secretary. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


1875 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605.800. 
Cae a cshsevelocevccecccccccs ccccthi $150,800 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of Ist mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Dopartments of Conn,, 
New York, Mass., and Maine. Amount of 
issne limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., E 
PERMITTED BY LAWTO INVEST IN 

THFSFE RONDS 


SECURITY 





’ CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, New York, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
Large. ae and aed rooms for the use and con- 


ecemene only through the Bank. 


DIVIDENDS 


GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, March 25th, 1896, 


The 12%th Consecutive 
Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Directors of this bank have this dav declareda 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. and an extra one of 
ONE PER CENT., out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after Aprilfth, proxireo. The 
transfer books will remain closed until thet date. 

ARTHUR W, SHERMAN, Cashier. 


METROPOLITAN TRACTION COMPANY 
‘OF NEW YORK, 














By resolution. of the Ae “of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Traction Company of New York. a 
dividend of ONE AND ONF-QUARTER PER 
CENT. PER SHARE is declared on the Capital Stock 
of this Company. pavable at the opening of business 
on Wednesday, April i5th, 1896, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Tnesday, March 3st, 
19%, when the transfer books shall be closed for pur- 
poses of the Dividend. 

The transfer aah will reopen April 16th, 1896. 

ARLES F \ sienamanee Secretary. 

New York, March 24th, 1896. 





THE STANDARD G@*SLiGc HT COM PA N Vv 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
71 BROADWAY. 

New York, March 13th, 1896. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
dividend of ONE PER C®NT. 0n the Common Stock 
of this Company. payable April 10th. 1896, to stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock P.M., “arch 25th, 1894. 
Bo ag Aye + closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 

re and w reopened at 10 o’clock A. 

April lith, 1896. ™ “a 

FERDINAND MCKEIGE, Secretary. 


THE ATCHISON. TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The interest due April Ist. 138%, on the General 
Mortgage bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after April Ist. 1896, at the office of the Union Trust 
Company, of New York. 

H. W. GARDINER, 

NEw YORK, March 2fth, 1896. 











Assistant Treasurer. 


Referring to the above notice, the Union Trust 
Company of New York wi'l, on and after April Ist, 
18%, distribute to the holders of its Certificates of 
Deposit issued for General Mortgage bonds of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
the interest on the new General Mortgage bonds to 
which they will be entitled under the Plan of Re- 
organization, upon presentation of their certificates 
at its office, No. 8) Broadway, New York. A tem- 
porary receipt will be given for the certificates, 
which will be retained over nicht for oMPany 
and stamping. UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

NEw York. March 26th, 1896. 





FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, % BROAD STREFT. MILLS BUILDING. 
al YoOrK. March 23d, 1896. 


‘ ce: 
R. Co. of Cal. ist Mtee. Com cunt. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per ang of 1938 
Southern Pacific —— R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6s 
Northern R’y ist M 
Central Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. E. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of 1939, 
Morgan’s La. aa Texas R.R. and S. 8. Co. Ist mtge 7 i. 
New York, Texas & a R, R. Co. Ist Mtge. 4 
. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 

Coupons dne April Ist, 1994, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and ‘after that date by the Cen - 
tral Trust Company: 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Deb-ntures 6 od cent. 
Houston, Texas Central a 4 cent. 
T. SMIT “Treasurer. 


NEORK ENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw York, March 18th, 1896. 

The Board of Directors of this company, at a 
meeting held this day, declared a dividend of ONE 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on the 15th day of April next, to stockholders of 
record at the closing of the transfer books on the 
Mth inst. 





E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid 
on Wednesday, April 15th, 18%, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, March 
27th, 1896. 

The transfer books wil! be closed from March 28th 
to April 15th, 1896, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, March 16th, 1896. 





WESTERN UNION TEL EGRAPH 1 Com PANY, 2 
New York, March 12th, 1996. 5 


DIVIDEND NO. 110. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
apon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the Lith day 
of April next, to shareholders of record, at the 


close of the transfer books on the 20th day of March, 
inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 2th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning of April Ist, next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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$90,000 New York and Pennsylvania 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

First Mortgage 6% Gold Sioking Pund Bonds 

Dated February 1, 18%. Due February 1, 1926. 

Interest payable semi-onnually at the Atlantic 
Trust Company, New York; in $1,900 and $5u0 de- 
nominations. 

The above company operates in the territory com- 
prising the southern titer of counties in New York 
State and the northern tier of counties in the State 
of Pennsylvania. and holds exclusive licenses from 
the American Bell Telephone Company for the use of 
instruments and apparatus in the territory named. 
The company is in excellent financial condition, and 
for many years has carned very satisfactory divi- 


dends on its stock. 
sep icotion. 
SONS, 


Price and descriptive circular on 
E. H. ROLLINS & 
tate Sireet, Boston, Mass. 


52 8 








COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL TRADE is very dull, and Clear- 
ing House returns were only about 17% 
larger than a year age. Prolonged win- 
try weather and money stringency have 
been causes of depression; but the chief 
drawback appears to be the political situa- 
tion, and this it is recognized must be en- 
dured for some time tocome. The grain 
markets showed little change, the only 
feature being the continued heavy receipts 
of wheat. Cotton is unable to develop 
any strength, while receipts continue so 
large and the demand so. uncertain. 
Many of the New England mills are still 
accumulating stocks of manufactured 
goods, preferring to keep running in the 
hope of a better demand, Supplies are be- 
ing reduced by means of low prices, and a 
large auction sale of ginghams was made 
last week much below their usual value. 
The stock of print cloths is now 1,850,000 
pieces compared with 287,000 pieces last 
year, Altogether the situation in the dry- 
goods market seems worse inthan any 
other. A large failure in Galveston caused 
some discouragement; and there have been 
rumors of impending auction sales in cot- | 
tons whick, however, lack confirma‘ion. 
The sales of wool have been very light; 
and a curious feature was a shipment of 
American wool to England. Foreign tex- 
tile manufacturers seem comparatively 
independent, in the anticipatian of a bet- 
ter business with countries other than the 
United States. It is therefore expected 
that they will be less aggressive in , ush- 
ing for this market this year. In the iron 
trade there is nothing new further than 
the depression, and low prices here have 
forced our manufacturers to accept orders 
for at least 10,000 tons of steel rails for 
Japan. The boot and shoe trade is im- 
proving yet is still far behind last year. 








Don’t CouGH. You won't need toif you use 
Epry’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Hoarseness and Sczethroat, prevent Contagious 
ene 8, and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c, 
Adv. 


- 


> 

BELDING BROTHERS & COMPANY’S New Proc- 
ess Wash Embroidery Silks are known tbhrough- 
out the United States as being of a very superior 
quality, and in consequence ladies should always 
take particwar pains to purchase no other. 








Every bicycle rider knows the need of having 
a lantern which will not jolt out, and which 
givesa strong, clear light. The 20th Century 
Head Light, which can be had at nearly all be 
cycle stores, seems to be exactly what is needed. 





THE advertisement of the Morse-Broughton 
Co., of 3 East Nineteenth St., New York, will 
appeal to a very large and increasing number of 
women readers of this paper wbo are devoted to 
bicycle riding. The company make aspecialty 
of patterns of bicycle costumes, which are sent 
to any part of the country upon very favorable 
terms. 





A BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS. 

ONE of the most beautiful businesses in this 
world is that of Macbeth, the lamp-chimney 
maker. of Pittsburg. 

Beautiful, because it has grown to great pro- 
portions and profitableness by satisfying the 
requirements of every lamp in use, whether 
known to its users or not. 





Tue Orient bicycle, made by the Waltham 
Manufacturing Co., whose office is at 240 Broad- 
way. presents nany attractive features to riders 
this year, notable among which are the large 

, ball bearings which give safety and durability 
to the machine. 


Other points in its favor are its pedals, which 
may be made any width necessary to exactly fit 
the shoe of its owner, and the reversible saddle- 


post. 

The company make both high and medium 
grade*wheels, and a catalogue, together witha 
clever little book * The Wheel We Build,’’ de- 
scribing itin rhyme, may be had on application 
at their office. 

THE NUTRITIVE VALUES OF DIF- 
FERENT MEATS. 

VERY few people indeed, when they are en- 
joying a meal made from asavory piece of ham, 
realize that they are eating the most nutritive 
of ali forms of animal food; yet this has been 





proven beyond question by recent experiments 
mace by Prof. Cbas. D. Woods,of the Storrs, 
Conn., Experiment Station. 

It is shown in his published statement tbat 
beef, which was always supposed to stand first, 
is really .275 fuel value in units of energy per 
pound, and 6.1 percent. fat, below bam in the 
scale: while all other meats except pork are 


still further down. 

With this fact made patent to all, Messrs. F. 
A. Ferris & Co. should find trouble for even 
their extensive resources to suppiy the demand 


THE INDEPENDENT 





Messrs. BONNELL, Sttver & Co.. of 24 West 
Twenty-second Street, N. Y., coments with 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., have established them- 
selves as booksellers, publishers, importers and 
stationers. 





BENEDICT BroTners, Broadway and Cort 
landt St., offer exceptional advantages to pur- 
chasers of watches, diamonds, jewelry and 
silverware. . 


Housekeepers who read THE INDEPENDENT 
will be interested in the advertisement of the 
Excelsior Quilting Co.,and would do well to 
send to them for samples. which will be sent 
free. Their goods are well made and of the 
most useful character. 


BARBOUR’S THREADS. 

It will be interesting to the women whoare in 
the habit of buying Barbour’s Irish Flax Threads 
to know something of the history of this won- 
derful house. 

John Barbour, a native of Scotland, intro- 
duced the manufacture of linen thread in Ire- 
land in 1784. The work was mostly performed 
by hand, altho it was supplemented to some ex- 
tent by horse power. e was succeeded by his 
two sons, John and William, and about 1815 
William secured a new site with abundant wa- 
ter power and seventy-five acres of land. His 
interest in the business continued until his death 
in 1875. One of his sons, John D. Barbour. of 
Lisburn, Ireland, is still actively connected 
with the business. In 1864 the Barbours pur- 
chased the old Passaic Mill, No. 2, in Paterson, 
N. J, andin 1877 the present extensive mills of 
the Barbour Flax Spinning Company were 
erected. The ownership and control and repre- 
sentation of the business has been in the Bar- 








bour family from the first establishment of the 
business in 1874, and the managers both in 
Europe and the United States are direct de- 
scendants of the original proprietor. Of course 
the business has grown to such a tremendous 
extent that others are necessarily interested 
in the management to some extent. The trade- 
mark of the company now recognized the World 
over is an open hand with the word “ flax” 
across the palm and the words “ Barbour’s Irish 
Flax Thread ” surrounded by a wreath of sham- 
rock. The reer g A has flax thread works at 
Lisburn, Ireland, Paterson, N. J.. and Ottensen, 
Germany. Altogether 5,000 hands are employed 
in their flax thread manufactories, making an 
establishment as large as any two other linen 
threads concerns in the world. Users every- 
where should guard against spurious thread 
and obtain only that made by the Barbour Flax 
Spentes Company. 

Col. William Barbour, the President of Bar- 
bour Brothers, is an active business man cun- 
nected with a large number of financial and 
manufacturing institutions, and has recently 
been appointed a member of the staff of Govern- 
or Griggs, of New Jersey. 

The pamphlets issued by the company called 
* Barbour's ze Needle Work Series” are 
valuable, containing, as they do, illustrations of 
a great variety of articles manufactured from 
— linen thread with full directions for knit- 
ting. 


“TOILE DU NORD,” 
Parkhill Zephyrs, 





Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Manufactoring, Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL «this weew. 
IN OUR BARGAIN ROOM 


(Fourth Floor). 


VELVETS. 


To introduce we offer a new make (in Wil- 
ton effects), at 65 Cents Per Yard. 


BRUSSELS. 


The greatest variety ever shown, at 39 
Cents Per Yard and upward. 


Rugs! Rugs! Rugs! 


We call attention to the ** New Hart- 
ford,’? equal in effect to an Oriental; in 
all sizes: also in our ALL WOOL SAKAI 
RUGS, Reversible ; all sizes (we guarantee 
them), at about the price of a worthless 
Jute Japanese. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 








on them ; for the combination of such a delicacy 
and so much nutriment is surely the ideal food. 


THE Canfield Dress Shields, manufactured 
the Canfield Rubber Company, are well an 
favorably known everywhere throughout the 
country as being far superior to the great bulk 
of dress shields; and it is in consequence of 
their superiority that whenever they have been 
ind will be accepted in their 


u no other 


place 


A TOUCHING and interesting tribute to the 
father and mother of the Studebaker Brothers, 
in the form of a poem entitled ‘* Memories of 
Forge and Fireside,” bas been issued in an at- 
tractive illustrated form, and it will repay 
ee. The career of these great manu- 
acturing brothers, their closely intertwined 
mature friendships and their wonderful busi- 
ness success, shows the lasting influence of the 
life and example of worthy parents. 


oenold 
Constable Kk 0. 


SPRING STYLES. 


Dress Fabrics. 
Mohairs. 


Plain and Glacé Mohairs, 


Fancy figured Mohairs. 








Suitings. 
Silk and Wool Mixed Effects. 


Check Suitings. 
Plain Colored Fabrics. 


Canvas Grenatlines. 
Theviote, Armures, Serges, 


Diagonais. 


Printed and Satin Striped Challies. 
Plaid, Stripe and Fancy 


Grenadines. 


Broadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 
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BALDWIN the Clotbier, of Fulton and & 
Streets, Brooklyn. N. Y., has been formiebine 
men’s and boys’ clothing for very many years 
He has an advertisement in this issue offering a 
business suit for $10, warranted all wool. He 
sends his illustrated catalogue free, giving rules 
for measurement, and alsossamples. 








SILKS. 


Recent importations of Novelty Silks 
and Foulards, in styles entirely new 
and exclusive; will be on exhibition 
this week. 

Also, Fancy Black Silks, 55 cents, 
60 cents, 65 cents per yard. 

Two designs, rich Chene Taffetas, 
complete color assortments, $1.25 
and $1.50 per yard. 

New andelaborate designs in Black 
Satins and Damasses. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and fith St., 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





Have You Seen 


Belding Bros. & Co.’s 


**New Process 


Wash Embroidery Silks?” 








These are at random: 


Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 
Names. 7 vols. Quarto. Ccntaining 
8161 pages. Handsomely rr'nted, with 
wide margins. $70 00. Our price, $49.00. 

Washington Irving’s Works. Without 
the Life of Wasbington. 6vols. 12mo. 
Oar price, $2.00. 

For Lust of Gold. A romance. Being 
tbe adventures of Boulmer, Goddard, 
and others in theirsearch for the golden 
city of Manoa. By Aaron Watson. 
12mo: Illustrated. $1.25. Our price, 
40 cents. 

From Wisdom Court. By Henry Seton 
Merriman and Stephen G. Tallentyre. 
With illustrations by E. Courboin. 
12mo. $1.50. Our price, 13 cents. 

The Stones of Venice. By Jobn Ruskin. 
With numerous illustrations. 3 vols. 
12mo. Over 1200 pages. $200. Our 
price, $1.15. 

The Mcdern Painters. By John Ruskin. 
Illustrated. 5vols. 12mo. Nearly 2000 
pages. $3.50. Our price, $1.75. 

From Manger to Throne. A life of Jesus 
the Christ, and a history of Palestine 
and its people. By Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage. I)lustrated with more than 
200 engravings. 544 pages. Size, 9x7 
inches. $2.50. Our price, 70 cents. 

Chambers’s Kncyclopeedia. Rewritten and 
enlarged. New type, newsubjects, new 
illustrations, new maps. 10 vols. 17,560 





SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS. 





EVERY PROPER BOOK 


and at less than you expect to pay—unless you 
know our recent way of doing the Book business. 
no place for the poor-paper, poor-print apologies for Books 
that are so often advertised. 
qualities that are worthy, then we push the prices as far 
down as taking great lots and knowing what to take permits. 


We have 


We begin by choosing only 


columns of reading matter; over 11.- 
000,600 words; 3,037 illustrations; 92 
two-page colored maps: 70 plain maps. 
A limited number of sets in half leather 
binding, marbled edges, equal to the 
usual #45 00 sets, $27.50. 

Kit Carson’s Wild West. A record of the 
romantic and daring exploits of Kit 
Caison and his companions. By De 
Witt C. Peters, U.S.A. Large 8vo. 567 
pages. Our price, 75 cents. 

St. Nicholas—Bound Volume. A year’s 
reading fora yvuungster, and the very 
best of its kind. What the Century is 
for grown people the St. Nicholas is for 


children. A whole year (1894.) One 
large volume. 1104 pages. Our price, 


Wild Flowers of America. Flowers of 
every State in the American Union. By 
a corps of special artists and botanists. 
288 plates, 61¢x4 inches, in colors, with 
descriptions. Oblong, 12x84 inches. 
O1r price, $2.50. 


THE INCOGNITO LIBRARY. 


A series of small books by representative 
writers. Size. 7x32 inches. Esch, 50 
cents. Our price, 15 cents. 


The Shen’s Pigtail, and Other Cues of 
Anglo-China Life. By Mr. M. 

The Hon. Stanbury. and Others. By Lud. 

Lesser’s Daughter. By Mrs. Andrew 
Dean. 

A Haushand of No Importance. By 
“Rita.” . 

By Oswald Valentine. 

Every Day’s News. Bv R 

Found and Lost. By Mary Putnam 
Jacobi. 





Our Book Catalogue, 128 pages, sent free. 


®ROADWAY ° 
msn AOMMONn, Pouches “masons 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Srewanr & Ca, FOURTH ANE. 


NEW YORK. 
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GILMAN COLLAMORE & Co., at Fifth Avenue 
and Thirtieth Street, call the particular atten- 
tion of our ers to their wonderful array of 
dinner and toilet sets, plates, g'ass. and. indeed, 
everything in their line, at a 1 duction of 25 to 
50 per cent. from regular prices. This is a won- 
derful opportunity to purchase the finest grade 
of goods at remarkably low prices. 


> 


BUSINESS REVIVAL. 


THE times are certainly auspicious for an ex- 
tensive revival of business,and we see many 
indications that this long-wished-for event wi 
not be much longer delayed. When we see an 
old house like that of ngdon, Batcheller & 
Co., the well-known corset manufacturers, 
making arrangements to very largely increase 
their manufacturing facilities, which even now 





don, . rge 
Clinton Batcheller is the senior partner, from 
the inception of their business career bave made 
certain grades of 8s, the character and 
quality of which have never been lowered, but 
have always been strictly maintained. is 


fact has me known to the buying public, 
and in consequ°nce the “* glove-fitting ” corsets, 
manufactu xy Langdon, Batcheller & Co, 


have secured a sale which dull times does not 
seriously effect. : 








Many people buy diamonds for the intrinsic 
leasure they derive from them on account of 
their extreme beauty and attractiveness, in the 
same way that one admires a magnificent 
nting. Randel, Baremore & Billings, of 
assau Street and Maiden Lane, who have been 
estahlished for many yoene. have an excellent 
reputation for furnishing diamonds and J: '- 
mond jewelry of the highest grade @ 4 at very 
reasonable prices. 
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CYCLES 
LEAD the LEADERS. 


Many distinctive points 

in which they are supe- 
rior to all others, illus- 
trated in our catalogue. 
Mailed on receipt of two 
2 cents stamps. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


240 Broadway, New York. 





















O’NEILL’ 





6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 





Trimmed 
Special Display This Week of 
WALKING and CARRIAGE 
HATS. 


The Newest Colors, Trimmings and 
Designs will be exhibited, including sev- 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES 


FROM PARIS and LONDON. 


Popular Prices. 





Immense Stock of 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children, Every 
popular shape and color included in this 
great showing. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 


A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Dresden Ribbons, 


zo Worth 50c. yd. 
GLOVES. 


LATEST EASTER SHADES. 


New Importation of the cele- 
brated Jouvin & Cie. Kid Gloves. 








SPECIAL: 
LADIES’ REAL KID GLOVES, 


4-button, light colors, 


89° 
Pair; worth 1.25. 


FULL LINE OF MEN’S GLOVES AT 
LOWEST PRICES- 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 





BIG STORE. 


¢ 





LADIES’ CAPES 


in Batiste, Cloth and Silk Effects. 
All the new shapes at very 


MODERATE PRICES. 
SPECIAL VALUE 


Ladies’ Jackets and Skirts 


JACKETS of Etamine, Cheviot and 


Covert Cloths, novel shapes, satin 


trimmed, and worth 12.00. 


7.98. 


SKIRTS, full Dress Widths in Glace, 
Sicilian, Shepherd Plaids and Serges, 


worth 8,00, 
4.98. 
OPENING OF 


SPRING PARASOLS 
COACHINGS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


Dresden, Chameleon, and 
Persian Effects. 
ALSO 


Stripes and Checks in 
Plain and Brocaded Silks. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Her Majesty’s Corset. 


A little higher in 
price, but worth double 
the cost of any other 
corset made. It is 
faultless in shspe, will 
wear longer, and give 
better satisfaction than 
any other stay. Ask 
to see the 


EXTRA LONG WAIST, 
the latest production. 
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JOS. HORNE & CO. 
The Bursting of Buds and Flowers, 
THE OPENING OF SPRING, 


Suggestive of new life in the natural world, find their counter- 
part in the material. The chrysalis of sombre woolens, heavy 
cloth and fur that has so persistently enveloped the world o 
fashion will finally succumb to the charm of 


1896 SEASON'S SPRING DISPLAY, 


the butterflies of Dame Fashion’s realm will soon be all a-flutter 
in gauzy gowns, filmy frocks of finest fabrics; seals displaced 
by silks of brightest hue; ribbons and laces, embroideries and 
bands—marvels of art needlework; millinery and wraps that 
tellof the artist’s touch. These are but mention of Fashion’s 
favorite fancies found in the Penn Avenue and Fifth Street 
Stores, direct from fashion centres of the Old World; best ex- 
amples from fashion centres of the New! 


Dress Goods and Suitings 


Not a desirable weave, an artistic effect 
in design or coloring produced by standard 
American or fcreign looms, but is here 
for your choosing—25c, to $5.25. 

SILKS—Nothing lacking to complete 
this most complete assortment. 

Silks of every sort, from the-never-wear- 
out Shantung for Skirts, up to high- 
class Novelties to $20 yd. 


Fine Wash Goods. 


GRASS LINENS-—The Season’s 
favorite fabric for S immer dres:es—from 
medium to most exclusive patterns—not 
obtainable outside this department. We 
have them all!—18c. to $3.75 
yd. 

Fine French Organdies, 
25c. to 50c. 
French Persian Dimities, 

35c. 


Mousseline De L’Inde, 
25c. and 28c. 








lrish Linens, 7} 


Irish Homespun, | 
AND 


Scotch Crash, 


For Ladies’ 


Outing Dresses, 


25c. to 50c. 


LINEN AND COTTON DUCK, ) 40c- 
with embroidered figures and to 
fancy stripes, 50c. 


PIQUES, 23c. to 50c. per yard. 
Best Irish Dimities, 25c¢, 
Fine Scotch Madras, 


25c. to 45c. 


A SUGGESTION. 

Ladies at distance of thousands of 
tiles will find ¢qual satisfaction as to 
quali'y, style and low prices in first-class 
up to date merchandise, should they wish 
to shop by mail, as do our city patrons find 
over the counters. 

First-class service coupled with the 
principle of giving value—in many in- 
stances more than value—received to 
«very customer for every dollir expended 
has established this Department upon a 
basis not to be overthrown. 

The Department stands ready to serve 
} ou upon shortest notice. 

Write for samples of all piece goods, 
Also for New Catalogue free. 

















PENN AVE and FIFTH ST., PITTSBURG, PA. 


Business Suit, 


$10. 


Warranted all Wool. 


Choice of Light or Dark 
Mixed Cassimeres. Blueor 
Black Fine Twill Serges. 

These Suits are Sewed 
with Silk, Buttonholes Silk- 
worked, Buttons sewed 
strongly with linen thread. 
No“ Job Lots” of Woolens 
ever enter our factory. We 
do not buy the * mistakes” 
of the woolen mills. 


Fashionable Cut. 

Made for best trade. You 
run no risk in buying 
Clothing of us. 

We have a reputation at stake. For 28 years 
we have been large makers and retailers of 
Clothingin New York and Brooklyn. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. Samples and 
measurement rules—to insure correct siz:—«n re- 
. Men’s Suits, $10 to $30. Spring Overcoats, 
1O0toS2s. Boys’ Suits, $2.75 up. Boys’ Sailor 
Suits, Snirt Waists, Hats, Cavs, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, 
ceaene Suits, Bicycle Suits, Sweaters, Mackin- 
toshes 


Baldwin the Clothier, 


Manufactarers and Retailers, 
Falton and Smith Streets, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
P. S.—No matter where you are you can deal safely 
with BALOWIN Money with order is simplest. 


Refunded if goods do not please. 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 














HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you there as often as you turn your face 

toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
PROPRIETORS. 








COPYRIGHT 1895, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


| HIE Demand for Crescent Bicycles during the pres- 
ent season has been unprecedented—coming from all 


parts of the world —every wiieel sold has been a perpetual 
advertisement of Crescent quality. 

The latest improvement to the Bicycle in material used, 
in pattern or in the machinery for manufacture is added to 
the Crescent just as soon as it’s proven to be practical, 


when you buy a 


Crescent 


“ Sky-High.”’ 
ou get a wheel fresh from the factory with all the latest 
improvements and fully guaranteed by the largest Bicycle 


manufacturers in the world. 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory: CHICAGO, ILL 
Eastern Branch; 3 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 














SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 





dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Well 
dressed 
men 


SSRELEEE SESE EE 


wear 
shirts 
made of 


Pride 


of the 


West 


muslin. 





Poet crrres @) 


Bc: II LLLASSLSIS FALL AL ALA ALA ASS SEF IIA, 


PATTERNS OF BICYCLE COSTUMES, 
SEND 


50c. 


POR OUMrw él 
PATTERN OF 
THIS BICYCLE 
COSTUME 
IN MEDIUM 










as well as patterns of every description, made up in 
colored paper with flat duplicates, may be obtained 
at wy en department of £ 
The Morse- Broughton Co.,3 F.19thStu,N.Y. 

Send two-cent stamp for sample copy of the new 
*L’art de la Mode,” the leading fashion journal of 
America. Eight Colored Plates. 
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Embroidery 
Collars 
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Can be worn with any styledress. 
Made of the most exquisite embroid- 
eries, at three prices— 


"1.OQ;= 


$1.25 and $3.50—the same qualities 
are selling generally for $2.00, $2.25 
and $2.50. Postage prepaid. Money 
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refunded, if desired. 
Strawbridge & Clothier. 
Dry Goods, Philadelphi 








REMINGTON BROS, of Pitts and New 
York place advertising for the best sch and col- 
leges {n America. Write them forinformation 
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This plain, honest statement from the Mayor of Trenton, N. J., needs 
no embellishment — it carries conviction. 5; 


Booth’s “Hyomei” 
Pocket Inhaler Outfit 


is sent by mail for $1.00. 





R. T. Booth Esq., 
23 East 20th St., 


Dear Sir: -- 


It is the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry- 
Air’’ treatment of Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Coughs, Rose Colds, Hay 
Fever, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. 
from men of such prominence, cannot be bought; you must believe them. 


Caley of Ironton Net forte 


" 


Plain statements, unsolicited, 





Zoe’ 2 ~Gitb 


New York. 


My-absence fram the city for the past two days prevented 


my answering your telegram of yesterday. 


You have my pérmission to say, 


that I believe “HYOMEI® to be one of the most wonderful cures for Catarrh 


and. Throat trouble that. has ever been diseovered. 


Tt my case ths .effect 


has been marvelous: (and. I have not been as persisteht in the use of the 


(Inhaler as T should have been to have received the best results.) 3% ens 


close you Money Order for $2.00 for two Pocket Inhaler Outfits for 


‘friends of mine, to whom '{ have recommended it, and who I am anxious 
shall have the benefi$ ef this most remarkable panacea 


of the respiratory organs, 


stantly, clears the voice, expands the 
Inhal 


for using. 





hands, frost bites, eczema, etc, 
Price by mail, 50 cents. 


| 


(iG PE, 


What more can be saic, except to aad that hundreds of letters come 
to us every day bearing witness to positive and permanent cures of Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Loss of Voice, and similar diseases. 


Hyomei Cures by Inhalation. 


It is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which cause diseases 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after permeating the minutest <’: c<lls, is slowly exhaled through the nose. i 
aromatic, delightful to inhale, and o- iziza diate relief. 

ngs, and increases the breathing capacity. 

: er Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 

of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 

If you are sti// skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that 
Hyomei does cure. Consultation free at my office. 

Balm.—An antiseptic skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough 

Nothing has been discovered so effective for the purposes named. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


It is 
It stops all spasmodic coughing in- 


, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 
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Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


ait 






the buttonbole. 
Strong, durable 


and can be adjusted 
with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


NEW YORK. 








POND 


GENUINE IN OUR BOTTLES 
ONLY, BUFF WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
Extract Co., 


NAME, PoND’s 
New York anp Lonpon. 












171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


















Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW VORK. 











UNIVERSALLY USED AND RECOM- 
MENDED FOR Cuts, BuRNS, BRUISES, 
Coups, CATARRH, SORE THROAT, ALL 
Pan, PILes AND INFLAMMATIONS. 
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THE TALL BUILDING QUESTION. 


THE report of the committee to which 
was referred the question whether there 
ovght not to be scme restriction to the 
further increase in the number of tall 
buildings was presented at the last monthly 
Chamber of Commerce meeting and 
elicited a very prolonged discussion. The 
report recommended that the law should 
limit hight according to location or street 
width ; that buildings of over 80 feet in 
hight should not be allowed to cover over 
5 per cent. of the ground area; and that 
at least two staircases be provided and all 
shafts for stairs and elevators be fireproof. 
[he report was adop‘ed by a vote of two 
toone. The opposition was, however, in- 
tense. An architect argued that not a bad 
test of civilization is the number of per- 
3 ns who can live and work together in a 
yiven area, and that, by this test, the 
various centers of our cities are in advance 
of the rest of the world. [He spoke of 
*t material” civilization, but forgot to say 
that by this test the Hebrew quarter, 
baving the unequaled density of 300,000 
population to the equare mile, must be 
the climax of modern material civiliza- 
ion.] Itis quite true that the modern 
« ffice building is convenient and luxurious, 


' and also quite true that the arguments for 


‘uniting hight are all theoretical in that 
the evils against which protection is 
scught are evils expected, not those which 
ave actually occurred. This argument 
against the committee’s report was drawn 
out, at length and with evident confidence, 
by Mr. Thomas. Said he: 


‘The report of your committee sets forth 
that the health of the occupants of the 


_ tower stories of tall buildings, as well as of 








the occupants of the lower stories of neigh- 
boring buildings, ‘must suffer,’ not that it 
has suffered; that the safety of buildings 
*may become impaired’ when buildings 
constructed for offices are converted into 
places of storage or manufactories, not that 
it has become impaired ; that the metal of 
steel frames ‘is liable to corrosion by mois- 
ture’ from rain or from leakage, not that 
ic has been so corroded ; that fire in a tall 
building ‘may warp portions of their 
trames’ and smoke from a localized fire 
*may reach the upper floors, endangering 
the lives of occupants,’ not that the 
trames have been warped or the lives en- 
cangered. Finally, an increase of the num- 
ber of very tall buildings ‘may become in- 
jurious to the welfare of our citizens,’ and 
nence it is proposed that the hight shall be 
restricted.”’ 

So he would have nothing at all done 
«xcept to insure faithful construction. 
Just as Nature provided that trees shall 
not grow ioto the sky it is provided that 
New York shall not be covered with tall 
vuildings ; eo he would leave everything 
to s‘lf-interest of owners. But the argu- 
ment is not very couclusive, It is not 
in the nature of things that all of 
New York shall be covered with 
tall buildings, nor all of North Amer- 
ica; nor that all children shall be put to 
work in factories: nor that every build- 
ing shall be made a sweat-shop ; neverthe- 
less it is found necessary to have statu- 
tory restrictions upon such matters. No- 
body will put up a building, says Mr, 
Thomas, if the lower stories are to be made 
uninhabitable by lack of air and light, and 
an owner cannot block up his neighbor 
without blocking up himself, nor can get 
needed light and air for his upper stories 
without arrangement with his neighbors, 
for two adjoining structures must have 
counterparting courts. But courts are 
interior and can only help interiors—they 
can do nothing against street darkening. 
How much arranging a man will do with 
his neighbor for mutual interest depends 
upon how short-sighted and obstinate he 
is—and some rich men are decidedly both. 
Whether a man will take the risk of poor 
ventilation and artificial lighting on lower 
floors may depend upon how far he 
counts upon offset from location and how 
much he expects to get for the higher 
floors. It is very well to say that solid 
construction shall be required, but every- 
body knows the defectiveness of building 
laws in our great cities and the feebleness 
of their enforcement. As an example 
which comes to mind, the Sears building, 
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near the north end of Washington Street, 
Boston, had one steireasé only, carried 
around an open-work elevator shaft ; how 
many buildings are there which are no 
better in this respect, and can self-interest 
be trusted to take precautions against fire ? 
Indeed, does not long experience show 
clearly that self interest alone cannot be 
trusted to take precautions against any 
calamity? The reason is that the calam- 
ity is always contingent and ‘‘ liable to” 
or ‘may become,” while the precaution is 
a present cost. 

When water supply is discussed and 
the insufficiency of it for fire purposes is 
urged, it is not reckoned an answer io 
say that the great fire has not yet occur 
red, and is only a ‘ maybe.” Nor should 
it be necessary to wait until entire streets 
and more of them have become converted 
into gulleys or cafions before seriously 
grappling with the question of tall build- 
ings. Precaution is cheaper than cure. 
To talk about ‘‘striking a blow at the 
prosperity of this city out of an appre- 
hension of dangers that are theoretical 
and remote, and may fairly be called 
chimerical,” is plainly begging the ques- 
tion ; for if the dangers are not chimerical 
the city’s prosperity may not be bound up 
with high buildings, And when archi- 
tects talk as absurdly as one who is 
reported to have said that “ high buildings 
are not disease-breeders, but, on the 
contrary, improve the healthfulness of 
the city,” and that ‘‘ high buildings give 
to narrow streets a wide (!) effect,” it is 
excusable to throw upon architects a 
large portion of the blame, and to consider 
the opposition to the proposed limitation 
as coming from a class of men who 
think they see their craft endangered. 
Long ago, as related in Acts 19, there 
was a tumult in Ephesus, led by a silver- 
smith, who reminded his fellows that “‘ ye 
know that by this craft we have our 
wealth.” 


-_ 
> 





LLOYDS’ DECADENCE. 


WE observe that the Lloyds people seem 

to have things quite against them nowa- 
days. Possibly there is an understanding 
by which Mr, Pierce,in consideration of be- 
ing letalone, is to make at least an appear- 
ance of having awakened ; but we hardly 
think that alone could trouble these’ gentry 
much. There are some prosecutions for 
making antedated ‘‘ charters”; but a re- 
cent advertisement tries it again, offering 
for sale a ‘‘ charter of Lloyds, the twin of 
the best city Lloyds, organized before 
passage of prohibitory law by city bank 
president and cashier and prominent busi- 
ness men of New York and Boston.” 
There are many signs, however, that the 
.thing has passed its hight and is elipping 
back. There is nothing remarkable about 
it, except the opportunity given it by the 
combination of an imperfect statute and 
a minimized supervision. When people 
want insurance, and the supply at about 
schedule rates is somewhat scanty, and 
when so many hanker for the cheap sort, 
how strange it would be if adventurers 
did not hasten to meet the demand! The 
going sort of Lloyds insurance is nothing 
more than a device for collecting money 
under the name of promises for insurance, 
and dodging claims for indemnity. It is 
always a question, as with the “ invest- 
ment bond” schemes, how far it is wise 
to carry payments for the sake of keeping 
up the game, and he is shrewdest who 
can best see when is the proper time to 
‘‘fail.” The men engaged are generally 
irresponsible and worthless—why should 
they not be? For example, heré is W. S. 
Monteith, at Columbia, S, C., advertising 
&s general manager of the South and North 
American and the New York and B ston ; 
and he invites insurers thus : 

“Insurance agents having surplus lines 
and risks which they cannot place with 
Companies they represent, they can have 
them promptly placed with these Lloyds, 
and other reliable underwriters for any de- 
sired amount, by sending to me an appli- 
cation, diagram and full particulars, to- 
gether with tariff rate, and copy form de- 
sired, if special. I will reduce the tariff rate 
15 per cent., and forward policy to the agent 
4pplying for it for delivery, covering risk 
by wire, or, if preferred, will send policy to 
“sured and collect premium myself, re- 
mitting agent whoapplies his commissions 
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direct from this point. Liberal commis- 
sions allowed.” 

Oar neater _néighbor, Insurance, in- 
dorses Monteith by recalling a bill for 
fifty cents which it has been unable to 
collect of him for some copies it once 
sent him, tpon his promise to remit on 
receipt of bill. Nothing strange about 
that ; why should one of these people pay 
claims, of fifty cents or any other amount, 
unless ‘payment*is judged on the whole 
expedient? They are in the field to 
receive, not to pay. The strange thing is 


that so many property owners feel them- - 


selves satisfied when they have b«ught a 
policy at the lowest market figure, as if 
the policy were the thing ; that they never 
put to themselves the question, “ Am I 
sure, and justifiably sure, by his posses- 
sion of assets and establishei reputation, 
that this promicor will make good his con- 
tract in case of need”; and that they fail 
to perceive that when they buy rotten in- 
surance they are really insuring them- 
selves and paying a cheat to do it, instead 
of saving up their money. Whoever has 
risks enough for average can safely be 
his own insurer, making up a fund for 
the purpose ; whoever has not must buy 
insurance of sound companies or else take 
no policy and be his own insurer—if he 
buys the worthless sort he throws away 
money, deceives himself, and is his own 
insurer still without realizing it. 

But if we wonder much about this we 
shall get back into the old wonder, so 
often expressed, that people are so shrewd 
and doubtful in buying merchandise yet 
take of any tramp, at any suspicious 
price, and pay in advance for it, the 
thing which most of all things purchas- 
able ought to have behind it the backing 
of known assets and proved responsibility. 
The woman who should give fifty cents 
for the promissory note of a tramp 
would be—well, we will not say what her 
husband would call her when he came 
home; what ought business men to be 
called who contract for insurance—fire 
Lloyds or life Lloyds either—in sucha 
fashion? Verily it does seem that noth- 
ing ‘‘ goes” like folly. 

REMINISCENT. 

AT the recent meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of New York, 
Vice President Alexander, of the Equita- 
ble, made an address, which was a 
‘* talk” rather than a speech or an address, 
being charged with good sense and good 
fellowehip and free from oratorical at- 
temp‘s. The speaker could draw upon 
the recollections of nearly all his own 
adult life as foundation for his encomium 
upon life insuracce as being the noblest 
calling outside the Christian ministry. 
The Equitable’s first President was his 
uncle, the organization was mostly 
effected among members of his church ; 
and there are some who sincerely believe 
that to the prayers of godly people the 
success of the company is, in a large 
measure, due. The real founder, as most 
people know, was the present President, 
who came into the field by heredity ; for 
his father, Henry H. Hyde, was one of 
the old-time agents in Boston. At that 
time Frederick S. Winston was at the 
head of the Mutual, Morris Franklin at 
the head of the New York, and Guy R. 
Phelps at the head of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Those were the days of smaller figures, 
more limited aspirations and lighter ex- 
penses than prevail now, and they were 
also the days of the “‘ commission ” basis 
of compensating nts. Under that 
an agent was Bo not according to 
what ess he placed in a com- 
pany, but according to what business 
stayed in—in other words, he was paid 
for quality, pot merely forquantity. As 
for the “ rounder” and the ** twister,” he 
bad hardly been héard of then. To paint 
that past time as one in which everybody 
told truth would be overdoing, for it is 
not true that there are no times as 
good as the old times; but the basis on 
which life insurance was done then was 
an honester basis than now—that is, one 
with less temptation to falsehood. 











.... William a — ee 
and Secretary of the Washington Life In- 
surance Comnpeny of this city, died recent- 


Life for a great many 
ears, He appointed 
1869, In 1 was appointed Vice 








President and Secretary, which 

he held at the time of his yt 
Haxtun was an able life underwriter. and 
contributed largely in placing the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company in the 
position in which it stands to-day. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
os SOCIETY OF NEW 


ATTENTION is called to the twenty-first 
annual statement of the Provident Savings 
Life published this week.. This company 
was organized by 8 Homans, the 
well known actuary, and has achieved dis- 
tinguished success. It makes a specialty 
of selling low-priced insurance and offers a 
list of attractive forms of policies. Its in- 
come, in 1895, was $2,273,533 17. Its ‘assets 
on the first of January were $1,981,355.50, and 
its surplus was $780.53142 The company 
boasts of having $165 of assets to each $100 of 
liabilities. Charles E. Willard is President, 
~~ crete Homans is Chairman of the 

card. 

















INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS. Secretary. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a life insurance policy on his own 
life no mat er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor alwaysneed lifeinsurance. It canbe 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly.if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York for its literature. 


_ CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


ASSETS Jan. ist, 1896, $2,890,276 62 
LIABILITIES........ posse 2,823,852 77 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 566,423 85 


-The Company has good territory for agents 
of experience and character. Please ad- 
dress Home Office. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895..........004 secceeees $25,297,583 62 
WEMUNTIN NURS: fo .23 ick arti vesecceccreces 

















$2,132,639 63 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all poli- 


cles. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance vaines to which the in. 
sured is entitled by the Massachu-etts Statute. 

mphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 






Cash capital... ...-cc.sccesceccercccecseres 000 00 
a and ail other 

CUBIS ..... 0. enc ceccdserse-eccscceecccceresees 1,000,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities.........---++-++ 309,117 89 


THOMAS H. MUNTOOMBRY, Prondont, 


itfon 
Mr, 





(467) 31 


IT HOLDS YOU SAFE. 


That the cheapest article is generally 
the most expensive, in the long run, has 
illustration in every department of life, 
but nowhere more emphatically than in 
Life Insurance, 





It is true that the great companies have 
stood the testing of many years and great 
trials, in peace and war, do not pretend 
to furnish insurance at cost, at the time 
of the paying of your premiums, but, by 
the large surplus and reserve funds, they 
hold you safe in times of panic, disaster 
or epidemic, and the return to you in divi- 
dends, in future years, more than makes 
up for the difference between the cost of 
your insurance and your premiums. 

Of all the great companies The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
has had the longest and largest experience, 
has had the most thorough testing, and 
invites the closest examination of its his— 
tory, methods and standing. 

It holds its patrons as safe as anything 
human can make them, 

Its premiums, while reasonable, pro- 
vide for any emergency that may arise. 

Its profi's, through the integrity of its 
managers and the prudence of its invest- 
ments, have invariably reached a high 
percentage. ~ 

Its mutual organization provides that 
all its policy holders shall be proportionate 
sharers in these profits. 

Its assets are so vast that it is in a posi- 
tion to offer a greater variety of options 
than any o'her company. 

Either for investment or protection it 
affords unequalled security and profit. 

Why should you be connected with 
unstable and uncertain institutions, which 
stand in jeopardy every hour, when you 
may have almost for the asking the pro- 
tection of this vast corporation, which 
has through a half century of history 
grown stronger and more deeply in- 
trenched in the confidence and affections 
of the people? While you have slept it 
has grown, and in your waking hours 
this vast institution is steadilly adding to 
its volume. It cares for all its members 
with the tender guardianship of a mother, 
and makes peaceful their last hours by 
relieving them of care and anxiety, In 
case of financial reverses it extends its 
kind hand, in a paid-up policy, or by 
providing for the payment of premiums 
out of dividends until better days come 
agaip. It is your best friend in life, and 
it is the faithful guardian of the interests 
of those who survive you. 








1876. Rab 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
ATE GLA 
STEAM BOIL REL VATOR, _ 
Employers’ Liability and Burgiary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Losse 96,391,178.12. On, 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS. .........cccceceee coeeeee $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.............-.++: 9,847,252 60 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,375,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitare law. 


—- 














NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broad way. 
OC. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


FQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 318T, 1895, 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages..................- sececcccccrecerce eoceees O27,194,562 12 
Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under 

PORROUITD OE BRURGRIIES,, «60.0 «66650566 0.h06bs 0p 00 50% sesceeeeee 25,778,275 18 
United States Stocks, State Stocks and City Stocks and other in- 

vestments, as per market quotations December 31st, 1895 (mar- 

ket value over cost, $3,093,307.63)......... Scskeesoskens seeeeees 114,315,427 70 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value December 31st, 

1895, $3,328,418).......... ESOT LAS FC ..+ 2,615,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and office buildings.............. seseeeeeees 15,105,783 67 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest and in course of 

transmission, since received and invested............... ..+0.- 11,580,666 42 
Balances due from agents.............. ewe bes SS Se % 467,711 42 
Interest and Rents due and accrued....2...... cc cccesscesceceecess 511,071 38 
Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection.............. 1,421,520 00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection..... ireehisaiaiksn -seeeee 2,018,870 00 





Assets December 31st, 1895, . .  . $201,009,387 84 


We hereby certify that, afver a personai examination of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going stetement for the year 1895, we find the same to be true and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds 
in the above statements are valued at the market price December 3ist, 1895. Every piece of Real Estate be- 
longing to the Society was appraised during the past year by the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, and is stated at the reduced valuation as shown in the officia] report of the examination of the Socie- 
ty, dated July 9th, 1895. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on all existing policies calculated on a 


4% standard, and all other liabilities, .  . ${60,385,376 11 
$40,624,011 73 


Divi- 











Undivided Surplus, on a 4% standard, : 





I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. 
dends will be declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4% ere 


J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 
INCOME. 








Premium Receipts...... emakeseeee .--+» $36,200,664 76 
Cash received for Interest and from other 

SOUPOES. ... 0000000000 ee beateen ; 8,095,778 13 
Income, . . - - ~~  « «$44,296,442 89 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

ee ee a ee ee en, 431,081 26 
Matured and Discounted Baden mente. 790,903 21 
Ce 406,612 08 
Surrender Values......... Stee OEE EE 3,297,495 O01 
Matured Tontine Values.................. 1,639,253 90 
Dividends paid to Policy Holders........ : 2,092,954 23 





Paid Policy Holders, . ; ; - $19,568,299 69 








Commission, advertising, postage and exchange............ 4,401,215 53 
All other payments: taxes, salaries, medical examinations, 

general expanses, et>...........-. pis The bss sae tees ie 3, 722, 570 21 
Disbursements, ; } ; : ; - $21, 692, 085 43 


ASSURANCE. 


INSTALLMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 
Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31st, 1895 . $9/2,509,553 00 


New Assurance written in 1895 : i $132,078,530 00} ¢ 
Proposals for Assurauce Examined and De- 
$22,648,495 00 |? 


clined SE eae te as. 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accordance with 
its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1895, hereby certify that we have, in person, care- 
fully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of the Society, and do hereby 
certify that the foregoing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
T. S. YOUNG, W. B. KENDALL, 
W. CARLETON, H. J. FAIRCHILD, 


\ Special Committee 
‘ of the 
| Board of Directors. 





DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
Sir W.C. VAN HORNE, JOSEPH T. LOW, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 


HENRY G. MARQUAND, CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, DANIEL LORD, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, EDWARD W. LAMBERT, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 


MARCELLUS HARTLEY JOHN J. McCOOK, AUGUST BELMONT, 


H. M. ALEXANDER, WM. ALEXANDER, WM. B. KENDALL, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JAMES H. HYDE, HENRY 8S. TERBELL, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, HORACE PORTER GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


THOs. D. JORDAN, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HOGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J, GOULD, 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG, 

A. VAN BERGEN, 

JOHN E. SEARLES, 
DAVID H. MOFFAT, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM. 


GEO. W. CARLETON, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 
E, BUUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
J. F. DE NAVARRO, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the lst of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PIE Cicavcscedeises B¥iserseioowes 


Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,650,023 83 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ........ $2,540,748 3 


Losses paid during the same 
PREG cc cvisocccsvessotscenese $1,218,407 55 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Comp ny has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,216,500 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GHIMRRGOE BF. osc cccccccocccccccccsesscocens 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
Cash in Bank...... ovcccecces pedbasbeconebeea 202 518 33 

DUOERE. 00005 ccvcccsccevccvccvcceccococesd $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1895, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 


Secretary. 


W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 

A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES EDW, FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM | H. WEBB,/ WALDRON P. BROW 


Bure ACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD, 
HKISTN bE THOMSEN, aay BELL, 
RLES ot URDETT-JOs phy AGOSTINI, 


agmoom 
4ESS 
ape 
bob 


E. HAWLEY, RNON H. BROWN 
LLIAM E. DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
EORGE BLISS, RETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEB 
GUSTAV AMSINCK B. WOODWARD 


JO 
GEORGE UOPPELL. 


Ww. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President, 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Lifeand Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts, 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 51:2 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON. 40 Water Street. 
1850. 1896. 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old aud reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of f plans of ane, and the 
pursuit of a libera waliny toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but iy yy tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of the policy ee Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forteiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment oZall premiums. Its 
course during = past ee — years abundantly 

tes ity. 











Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President. 
at the Home Office, 261 | Broadway, New ¥. York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE A. BURFORD.. 
FRALEL 


--Presidest. 
Secretary. 
. Assistant Secretary. 









KE B 
. PE ERKING Ji Prest. Imp. & Trad’s’ Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R. PLUM Leathe: 
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1881. 1896. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance (Co,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1896. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgagesof Real Estate. $5,978,010 yp 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 
Dia, sidicsscseo ‘eeseaaess domes meek 705,192 09 
Loans on Collateral..... oe ceceressceces 5,600 00 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 
SED ckcbac arcs cennarcucccuersosboes 858,950 29 
City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 
NS eh iene s ac iecesaearee 2,185,445 63 
IN 0 dco bukbacinae vombeadnunns 178,981 00 
RGR ER CRROB. cveccccccces — cevcceccceses 260 88 
Cash deposited in Banks... ......... .... 202,907 30 
ADD: $10,116,436 si 
Market Value of Stocks and 
Bonds over cost....... ... ° $41,205 31 
Interest accrued and due... 146,502 32 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ......... __ 151,393 68 339, 101 1 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1. 1896, 396, $10, 45,535, 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 


(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,487,291 0U 
Claims by death outstand- 


MIE. waddbes s8besseuacvonees 54,430 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 7,710 WO 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves.............. 327,550 00 $9,876,981 Ou 
Surplas at 4 per cent.......... $578,557 12 
1893. 1894. 1895. 
Policies issued......... 4,769 5,428 6,293 


Insurance written..... $8,83>,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 


New Premiums re- 

 inicsdanssntcsses 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums re- 

EE 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force........ 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force..... 33,681,523 36,381,L49 40,460,331 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN. 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 
WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical neuen. 
GEORGE S, MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. . 


Extract from Statement made Jan, 1st,1896, 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

terce, etc.. 
Net Surplus 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets.................00005 








4,191,020 12 
2,025,508 13 
3.025,508 13 
7,216,525 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’1 Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il. 

W.S. DUVAL, Geveral Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





1896. 


Capital Stock, all cash.............. ... ve 
Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Total Assets, January ist, 1896.... , 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 





174 La Salle Street, Chicage. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement comand 1st, 1896. 
er ee 5 enintpheb es wee canoes $1,000,000 00 


Re-Insurance Reserve, eg Stqendard..... Coc vecscoceconececees 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims........... Cv cvcccvccevcceveccs 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities... 








1896. 





1,825,152 38 
"321, 791 61 
713, 197 75 


Rredaseuabecan ees $3,860,141 74 
E. G. RICHARDS, See. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Asst. Sec. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. 
409 California Street, San Francisco. 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 

and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 
Look for «S$. H. & M.,’’ on the Label, 

and take no other. 
if your dealer wi oot supply you we 
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Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 
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ALL STYLES—LOWEST PRICES 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC (j 


4 At our NEW STORE ( 
i Nos. 60 and 62 East 11th Street 
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i The Scovill & Adams Co. of N. Y- | 
) 


Send 35c. for a Sample Number of The Photo. q' 
4 grapbic Times, containing about 100 handsome 
|) photographic illustrations. 
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Endorse Fibre Chamois as 

the best support for puffed ¢ 

sleeves and flare skirts in 

the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 

~ is plainly stamped ...... 
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Old and Young. 


THE CROCUS. 


BY D. H. R, GOODALE. 





A FLOWER as fair as infancy ! 
Bright flower of early trust, 

Your golden cups a pledge shall be 
Of all beneath the dust. 


Come, heavy hearts, cast off your care 
And revel in the sun; 

Drink in the shining promise there,— 
Life, ever new, begun. 


In haste they shoulder, side by side, 
That joyous company, 

Like merry children, eager-eyed, 
Fearless and fair to see. 


The lagging year our hope delays, 
Its skies are still unkind ; 

No blossom now the field displays, 
No shimmering woods unbind. 


But deep in burial ’neath the clod 
The crocus-heart was stirred ; 

The force that broke that chilly sod 
Glows in one fervid word. 


Oh, many a boon the months may bear 
And many a treasure bring ; 

Still dear the infant promise where 
The crocus whispers—Spring ! 

AMHERST, Mass. 





PAAS EGGS, AND PAAS BLOSSOMS. 
BY MRS. G, S BARNES. 


BUTTONS GILMORE slid softly out of bed 
in the gray dawn of Paas morning. That 
was not his usual manner of rising ; he 
seldom did anything softly ; neither did 
his brothers. There were six Gilmore 
boys, and their mother said they were the 
noisiest lot in the county. 

Buttons and Titman slept in a high- 
posted bed in a corner of a big room, Josh 
and Legs in another high-posted bed in 
the opposite corner ; Stubs and Fatty in a 
trundle-bed between. The first one up 
generally pulled the one next him out of 
bed, and he performed the same ceremony 
for the one next him, and he for another, 
till all were routed, 

But Buttons was careful not to arouse 
the sleepers this morning. For several 
days he had been on a still hunt for his 
brothers’ Paas eggs. In a few minutes 
the boys would be awake and scampering 


_for the barn, each to claim his own Paas 


nest, and his brothers’, too, if he could 
only find them. So this was Buttons’s last 
chance. If he found them he would 
“*gobble” them all. There would be a 
big howl, of course, but no one would 
whine ; the Gilmore boys were not the 
whining sort. Last year Titman had 
swooped up the whole [ot, and had the 
glory of bringing in a bushel basket 
rounding full of Paas eggs. Buttons felt 
around in the dim light for his clothes. 
He was sure he left them on the floor at 
the foot of the bed; but they were not 
there, Never mind, he could wear Legs’s 
clothes by rolling up the pants about a 
foot. But he couldn’t find them, or Josh’s 
either. He gave a subdued yell a moment 
later and flung his pillow at Josh’s tousled 
head ; Titman’s clothes were gone, too, 
and Titman with them. Josh sat up and 
rubbed his eyes, 

‘* Whav’s the rumpus?” he asked, with 
a big yawn. 

‘Titman has hidden our clothes, and is 
out after our Paas eggs.” 

The Gilmore boys never struck back ; 
that was against the rules. If one gota 
blow of any sort, the next fellow was the 
one to look out for his head. Josh gave 
Legs a sudden shove to the edge of the 
bed, and, catching him by an arm and leg, 
dropped him on to the bare floor. ‘‘Go 
on with your fight; I want to sleep,” he 
growled. 

Legs gathered himself up, and, catching 
Stubs out of the trundle-bed, stood him 
on his head, Fatty, a roly-poly of four, 
scrambled out without waiting to be 
helped. A lively pillow fight ensued. 

** Boys, boys,” called their father’s stern 
voice from below, ‘‘ let’s have no more of 
that! A pretty racket for Sunday morn- 
ing! I’d show more respect. Come, it is 
time to start the chores. I shall have to 
help Titman get breakfast. Your mother 
was calleiout inthe night to see a sick 
neighbor,” 
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‘“We can’t get up,” answered Legs, 
‘* Titman has stolen our clothes.” 

‘* Their clothes are in the garret,” called 
Titman from the kitchen door, where he 
was struggling to transfer a basket of 
eggs from his sled tothe floor. His father 
lifted theron in with a grim smile. 

** You’re ahead again,” was all he said. 

Titman turned from the eggs with a 
disappointed air. ‘‘What’s the use of Paas 
eggs if Mother isn’t here to cook them ; 
we can’t have fritters, or colored eggs or 
anything halfway.” 

‘* Oh well, we can boil and fry some. 
You set the table, while I roast some 
coffee and get the potatoes going.” 

Titman was careful to keep a safe dis- 
tance from the chamber door as the boys 
came rattling down, one after another. 
He knew he stood a fair chance of being 
rolled under the table, or stood on his 
head or tumbled outdoors, just according 
to which boy caught him. 

The ages of the boys ranged from six- 
teen to four years. Each had received in 


‘ infancy a respectable Bible name, but was 


never called by it except by his teacher, 
and occasionally by his father and 
mother. Each was large of his age, with 
light hair and blue eyes, except Titman, 
who was small and dark, bearing no re- 
semblance to the rest of the family. His 
soft, black eyes had a wistful, appealing 
expression, but the roguish twinkle that 
frequently lurked there, probably justi- 
fied Josh in saying : 

‘* Oh yes, Titman is a good little boy ; 
he never does any mischief, but if there 
is any fun in the wind he'll scent it out. 
These quiet fellows are just the ones to 
bear watching.” 

As there were no daughters in the fam- 
ily, the boys had each in turn helped with 
the housework ; each serving till the next 
younger was old enough to take his 
place. 

Titman was taking his turn now, and 
had proven himself the most skilful 
housekeeper of them all, and a great com- 
fort to his mother, notwithstanding that 
when he was about her apron strings 
mysteriously came untied at the most 
inopportune moments; the bureau drawers 
changed places, the top for the bottom, 
and she was continually declaring that he 
bothered her to death with his nonsense. 

Titman knew nothing of beautiful 
Easter services commemorating Christ’s 
resurrection. Forty years ago few 
Protestant churches observed Easter as 
they now do. He had never even heard 
the word Easter. Paas was the name used 
in the family. For three weeks before 
Paas the boys followed hard after the 
hens, hiding every egg they could lay their 
hands on. The only associations that made 
Paas differ from other Sundays were eggs 
—egge boiled, eggs fried, eggs scrambled, 
eggs colored blue, red, yellow and green— 
yes and Paas blossoms—hepatica ; Titman 
always hada bunch of them for his mother 
on Paas morning. 

This morning, when he had spread the 
table with a clean cloth, and arranged the 
dishes with mathematical precision, he ran 
up to the attic and took from a sunny 
window, by the warm chimney, a cracked 
wooden bowl filled with “‘ green things 
growing ”—mosses, baby ferns, checker- 
berry vines, and in the center a splendid 
cluster of Paas blossoms, lifting their 
delicate cups above the young leaves that 
nestled like downy gray kittens in their 
mossy bed. 

Titman would have been amazed if told 
that he had the soul of an artist ; but the 
keen delight with which he had watched 
the growth of his hidden, woodsy treasure, 
was one proof of it. He bent over it 
tenderly as he carried it downstairs. 

‘‘There is a beauty spot for you,” he 
said, as he deposited it in the center of 
the breakfast table. 

The boys gathered round to get a sniff 
at it. 

‘‘It smells like the big marsh,” said 
Stubs. 

‘* Never mind what it smells like,” said 
their father, flanking it with a big blue 
platter of fried eggs and a dish of potatoes 
boiled in their jackets. ‘‘ We must have 
breakfast or we shall be late to meeting. 
I wish Mother would come.” 

At that instant the outer door opened, 
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and a tall, rosy-cheeked woman hurried 
in, carrying a bundle carefully wrapped in 
a plaid shaw]. She sst down by the fire 
and began to unroll the bundle. There 
was a faint cry. 

**Mother, what have you got?” asked 
Mr. Gilmore, in a tone of dismay. 

‘It is a cat!” said Fatty. 

“It is a pretty little Paas blossom for 
you,” said his mother, uarolling a second 
wrapping and revealing the red face of a 


tiny baby. 
‘Hello, another baby!” exclaimed 
Legs, with a quick little whistle. 


** Where’d you dig um?” 

‘* Mother, you don’t intend to keep it, 
do you?” asked Josh. 

**Of course I intend to keepit. What 
would you have done, young man, if I 
hadn’t kept you when you came here a 
helpless infant ?’’ 

‘* Yes ; but this isn’t owr baby ”— 

‘* Iv isn’t?” interrupted Titman, ‘‘ whose 
is it, then?” 

‘Its mother is dead, poor, young 
thing,” answered Mrs. Gilmore, with a 
sigh. ‘I can’t bear to let such a blessed 
baby go to the poorhouse. I knew you’d 
feel so, too, Father, so [ brought it home.” 

Father looked rather doubtful. 

‘*Must I be the one to rock it?” asked 
Fatty, dolefully. Fatty didn’t like to 
work, 

** Yes, sir,’ said Buttons, “that is the 
rule in this honorable body; the next 
older fellow rocks the baby and strings 
the apples.” 

‘* Say, Ma, is he a boy ?” asked Stubs. 

‘*No, he is a girl; just what we need to 
tone down such a raft of rattle-to-bang 
boys.” 

Titman gave a cluck of delight, and ran 
to look at the girl baby. 

** Til rock her,” he said, kissing the top 
of the bald, little head ‘‘T'll take care 
of her. I think itis nice to have a little 
sister. I don’t see any use of having ’em 
all boys.” 





It was the last of March. The air was 
balmy, and freighted with delicious, 
springy odors. Titman was out in the 
Fleming woods hunting partridges, and 
Blossom was with him hunting winter- 
green berriesand Paas blossoms. Blossom 
was the girl-baby—the “‘ little Paas blos- 
som,” ten years old now, and holding a 
warm place in the hearts of all the Gil- 
more family. As they couldn’t agree 
upon a name, they called her Little Paas 
Blossom at first, then Paas, and Blossom ; 
but to Titman she was always and only 
Blossom. She deserved the name as much 
as any child could, being blessed with a 
bright, sweet face, and gentle nature. 
Titman had fulfilled his promise to take 
care of her, The task had been a delight 
tohim. He had taken to growing at such 
a rate when about sixteen that his mother 
called him the Young Elephant ; but the 
had not grown too big to have Blossom 
‘*tagging along,” as the boys called it, 
wherever he went. Blossom loved all her 
foster-brothers, but Titman was the dear- 
est of all, the very best and most wonder- 
ful of earthly beings. 

They were at the edge of a spruce 
swamp. A few spruce trees had strayed up 
the hillside, among the gnarled, old oaks, 
and stood straight and tall like sentinels. 
Sentinels! that was what Titman was 
thinking about as he stood, with his gun 
slung over his shoulder gazing at them. 
Soldiers and sentinels, drums and guns, 

tue suits with brass buttons—his mind 
had been full of them for the past two 
years. Not that he was so boyish as to 
think mainly of the trappings of war, his 
nature was too earnest for that, and the 
War had already brought too deep experi- 
ences to the Gilmore home. Josh was 
married and couldn’t leave his little fami- 
ly, but Legs had marched away with the 
first volunteers. A year later word came 
that in making a charge he had lost a leg. 
He had shown true Gilmore grit; no 
whining from him. ‘* Throw me into 
that ditch and go on,” he said to the com- 
rades, who turned to him ashe fell. Soon 
a letter came from the hospital telling 
how he fared. Across the bottom was 
scrawled in Legs’s own hand : 


“This is from your one-legged soldier boy. 
Everything is lovely and the goose hangs 
high,” 
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Buttons had gone to care for him, but 
instead of coming home with him, had 
taken his place in the regiment. Titman 
had longed to go, too; but his mother’s 
rosy cheeks had grown -pale, and his 
father bad grown gray in those two apx- 
ious years; he hadn’t the heart to urge 
their consent. But now Legs was at 
home hopping about on crutches as lively 
as a cricket, cheery and helpful, enter- 
taining them all with war stories, wisely 
saying little of the dark side of camp life. 
Titman would be twenty-one to-morrow— 
a full-grown man ; he must settle his own 
questions, The question was, should he 
enlist? He was thinking so intently 
about it that he failed to see a plump 
partridge thatstood startled for a moment 
within a few feet of him and then scudded 
silently away. Blossom saw the bird’s 
sudden retreat and said : 

**Poor bird, I’m glad you got away! 
What is the matter with you, Titman? 
That makes two partridges you haven’t 
shot to-day.” 

Titman laughed, and sat down ona 
mossy log. Blossom came and nestled up 
close beside him, 

** Maybe I'd do better hunting rebs,” he 
said. ‘I'll be off to the war first you 
know.” 

Blossom caught his hand and held it to 
her heart. ‘‘ You can’t go!” she cried, 
** T’'ll never let you go !” 

Titman hastened to change the subject. 
**How many Paas eggs have you?” he 
asked. 

*Oaly thirteen,” she answered, mourn - 
fully. ‘‘ I had to bring in three to make 
your birthday cake. Fatty says he has 
two hundred, three double-yolked ones, 
too.” 

** That is too bad. I ought to have 
helped you out with your nest. Fatty is 
getting too old to hide Paas eggs; he 
ought to let you have themall. I'll tell 
you what we'll do; to-morrow Ill hunt 
out his nest, and Paas morning we’ll bring 
in all the eggs before he is up. He had 
them all last year, and now it’s your turn. 
Come, you and I must make tracks for 
home.” 

The next day at supper, Titman whis- 
pered to Blossom: ‘‘I have found those 
Paas eggs, After supper I'll show you 
where I put them.” But just then he 
glanced out of the window, and jumped 
up, exclaiming : ‘‘ There’s Jim Gleason, I 
promised to go to town with him!” 

Giving Blossom a big bug, and pretend- 
ing to bite the dimple out of her pink 


cheek, he whispered : ‘“‘ B2 on hand bright © 


and early in the morning,” and dashed 
out of the door. 

Next morning, just as the sun showed 
half its rim above the sugar bush, Blossom 
tapped at Titman’s door, and, receiving no 
answer, looked in, The room was empty 
and the bed undisturbed. She ran down- 
stairs, buinping violently against Fatty at 
the kitchen door. 

‘* Where are my Paas eggs, old girl ?” 
he demanded. 

‘I don’t know. Where is Titman?” 

‘* That’s what I'd like to know myself. 
I know you and he have got my Paas 
eggs. I heard you whispering about it.” 

Fatty was no longer fat, but tall and 
strong. He caught Blossom up, and, 
swinging her over his shoulder like a bag 
of wheat, started for the barn. 

At the well Mr. Gilmore was drawing 
water to fill the teakettle, while Deacon 
Gleason, leaning against the curb, was 
telling such interesting news that the 
wellsweep was held high in air while he 
listened. Blossom struggled down, and 
darted to his side in time to hear the 
deacon say : 

‘*They enlisted, and were hustled right 
off inanhour. Titman felt bad not to see 
youallagain. I don’t see how I am going 
to spare Jim. If he had only told me be- 
fore that he’d got such an itching to travel 
he might have taken the mare and gone 
to Detroit any time.” 

With a sinking heart Blossom turned 
toward the house. Her mother gave her 
a startled look as she entered the kitchen. 
‘* What is the matter?” she asked. 

*‘ Titman has enlisted and is gone.” 

“Mrs. Gilmore gathered the drooping 
form to her motherly breast and sank into 
the nearest chair, 





** Well, Mother,” said Mr. Gilmore, 
coming in a moment later, ‘‘ Uncle Sam 
has taken another of our boys.” He laid 
his hand tenderly on her bowed head. 
‘* We must look on the bright side. It 
does seem hard that he couldn’t come 
home long enough to say good-by ; but 
I'd rather all our boys would go to war 
than be sneaking off to Canada.” 

‘* That’s so,” said Fatty ; ‘‘ 1 wish it was 
me.” (Grammar was not Fatty’s fort.) 
“I'd goif they’d take me; but 1 wouldn’t 
hide all the Paas eggs, and not send back 
a hint where to find them,” 

**I guess [ can find them,” said Blos- 
som. 

‘“*We must find them, of course,” said 
her mother; ‘‘we mustn’t waste good 
food these hard times,” 

But they were not found, even after 
repeated and diligent searchings. 

One day a package came by express; 
Titman had sent back his citizan’s clothes 
when he donned the blue. Mrs. Gilmore 
and Blossom cried over them while they 
brushed them to lay away. Watch, the 
good, old house dog, stood by, sniffing 
wistfully at the boots tied together with 
Titman’s old blue necktie. The next day, 
as the family were at dinner, they were 
startled by a queer, thumping noise on 
the staire. In a moment the door was 
pushed open, and Watch appeared drag- 
ging Titman’s boots. 

‘*T declare, this is too much for me!” 
exclaimed Mr. Gilmore, as the faithful 
fellow sat up and looked from one to an- 
other. 

Blossom ran to him, and, burying 
her face in his shaggy neck, began to 
sob. 

S:ubs caught up the boots and ran up- 
stairs, wiping his eyes on his sleeve as he 
went. But when the next day the boots 
were again found in the kitchen and 
Watch stretched beside them, no one 
had tbe heart to move them. 

‘*Hurrah for a letter from Titman!” 
shouced Fatty, a week later, as he stum- 
bled into the house in great excitement. 
‘* Now maybe we shall hear where he put 
those eggs.” 

Letters from the soldier boys were an- 
ticipated with eager longing, and read 
with breathless interest. This one ex- 
pressed sorrow at leaving home without 
seeing them ali again, told of the journey 
and tne first night in camp, mercifully 
refraining from mentioning the fact that 
the young soldier spent it under the open 
sky, with mud for a bed. 

‘-Not a word about those pestiferous 
eggs,” sighed Fatty. ‘‘ I’m going to write 
and ask him.” 

But for some reason the answer to the 
egg question never reached Fatty, tho 
many letters came during the passing 
weeks and months. 

One day in early autumn, Legs came 
from town, and sat down in a corner, 
silent and pale. 

** Are you sick?” asked Blossom, quick 
to feel the change in her cheery brother. 

He only shook his head; but after sup- 
per he drew a paper from his pocket, and 
said, slowly : 

‘* There has been a battle, and Titman 
is missing.” Noone spoke, and he con- 
tinued, with an effort: “I presume he is 
taken prisoner.” 

Mrs. Gilmore gave a half-suppressed 
moan. Blossom came quickly to her side 
and kissed her white cheek. They sat in 
silence for a little time, then Mr. Gilmore 
slowly rose and took down the family 
Bible. ‘:I guess we better have prayers,” 
he said. ‘It is a good thing to takesuch 
burdens to the Lord.” He opened the 
Book and read: ‘“‘ He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the most high, shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
There were no wander thoughts during 
the fervent prayer that followed; all 
hearts were lifted for the missing soldier 
boy. 

The weeks of suspense that followed 
were hard to bear. Weeks slipped into 
months, and the longed-for news came 
not. In the meantime, comforting letters 
came from Buttons ; he seemed to bear a 
charmed life, and declared he was never 

in better health. 

About mid-winter their hopes and fears 
were aroused by the following letter : 
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‘*MR. NATHAN GILMORE: 

“‘Dear Sir:—I have just been released from 
Libby Prison. I promised your son I would 
let you know he was there, He keeps up 
courage remarkably. Said to tell you to 
cheer up and keep your cakes hot, for he’d 
be home first youknew. Yours, 

** JASON WILSON.” 

Starving in prison! For despite the 
letter’s cheerful tone, they knew that was 
what Libby Prison meant. But while 
there is life there is hope, and Tiiman 
was alive, They could but hope, while 
they trembled with fear. Ah, who could 
count the heartfelt prayers that ascended 
from the old farmhouse, as the anxious 
weeks dragged by ? 





It was Paas Sunday again, and a bright 
crisp morning. On the state road, back 
of the Gilmore farm, a light wagon came 
joltiog along, driven by a weather beaten 
old man, who tried to urge his ancient 
team out of asnail’s pace. By his side 
sat @ man in soldier’s clothes. As they 
came in sight of the homestead he said : 

‘* You needn’t trouble to take me fur- 
ther, Mr. Wheeler. It is only a little way, 
up through the woods lot. I'll just step 
up and surprise the folks. I’m a thousand 
times obliged to you for bringing me out.” 

‘** Bless your heart, don’t speak of it! 
I'd be mighty glad to cart a poor soldier 
home every day. You better let me take 
you to the house; you don’t look fit to 
walk.” 

**Oh, Iam good for it. I’d rather walk. 
Seems as if I can’c sit still. Good-by to 
you.” And Titusan—for of course it was 
he—stepped rather feebly out of the . 
wagon. 

Ic was difficult to believe that this rag- 
ged, dirty man, with long, matted hair, 
was Titman. His big, black eyes looked 
bigger and blacker than ever, and the 
lower part of his thin face was covered by 
a short, dark beard. As he reached the 
bars that led from the woods into the 
orchard, he paused suddenly, and stood for 
a moment loooking at a stump covered 
with brush ; then, with a little exciama- 
tion, he pulled the brush away, and lifted 
out of the hollow stump a large handled 
basket full of eggs. 

‘“*What a pity!” he murmured, “of 
course they are all spoiled. Poor Blos- 
som !” 

In the Gilmore kitchen the family were 
at breakfast. ‘‘I dreamed abou: Titman 
last nignot,” said Mrs, Gilmore with a sigh. 
‘*T thought he came up to me suddenly, 
and kissed me on my cheek. I can feel the 
kiss yet.” 

Watca, lying asleep before the fireplace, 
roused up with a sharp bark and sprang 
against the outer door. 

** What's the matter, Watch?’ asked 
Legs; ‘‘have yon been dreaming about - 
Titman too?” 

The door flew open, and the whole fam- 
ily sprang to their feet. 

** Titman !” 

“*Oh, Titman !” 

* cis Titman!” 

‘‘Here are yo.r Paas eggs, Blossom !” 
he said, quietly, setting the basket down 
and sinking into acbair; then they all 
charged on the defenseless soldier at once; 
he threw out his hands to keep them off. 

‘Halt, halt !’? commanded Legs, flour- 
ishing his crutches ; “ you’ll smother the 
poor fellow ?” 

His mother darted to the table and at- 
tempted to pour him a cup of coffee, but 
only succeeded in spilling it. 

‘* Here, let me,” said Blossom. “ There, 
drink that, ycu poor, starving boy.” 

“Thank you, Blossom, this tastes like 
home. But I’m not starving now, I have 

had all I dare eaton my way home. | 
must be careful at first not to eat too 
much.” 

“* A bowl of bread and milk is the thing 
for you; it is so nourishing,” said bis 
mother. and she flew away to prepare it. 

“‘The thing I long for most is a warm 
bath, with lots of soap and clean clothes 
It seems to me I can’t wait a minute 
longer.” 

“I should think so, no wonder !” said 
his father, walking about excitedly. 
‘* Boys, start up the tire in your mother’s 
room, and bring down his clothes. We'll 
have him out of this plight in short order. ’ 
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An hour later he emerged from bis 
mother’s room all shaven and sborn, bis 
garments smelling of lavender and rose- 
mary. 

‘Oh, how well you look with your 
‘burnsides !’” exclaimed Blossom, danc- 
ing into his arms. ‘* Now I can give you 
a big bug.” 

Mrs. Gilmore came and, putting a hand 
on either shoulder, looked long and ten- 
derly into his face. ‘‘ He went away a 
boy, but he has come back a man,” she 
said. 

‘Yes, I feel ten years older, Oh !”— 
suddenly overcame by his feelings—‘‘I 
wonder if any of you realize what it means 
to me to be safe home again ?” 

‘‘ [think Ido,” said Legs. 

‘‘We'll have prayers now,” said Mr. 
Gilmore; ‘‘and then, while we are gone 
to meeting, Titman can have a good long 
nap. We mustn’t visit him to death the 
first thing.” 

“['m going to stay with you,” whis- 
pered Blossom, nestling close beside him 
on the old lounge. ‘I’m going to give 
you something nice to eat every hour, so 
you won’t be so thin.” 

“Pll dare you for a wrastle the first 
thing to-morrow morning,” whispered 
Fatty, from the other side. “I’m just 
aching to throw you.” 

‘‘Hush, children,” said their father, 
and he began to read : ‘‘ ‘ Bless the Lord, O 
my soul, and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name.’” 

P&TOSKEY, MICH. 





EASTER DAY. 





BY LOUISE R, BAKER. 





HAVE you felt the springing mosses 
Underneath your feet ? 

Have you sunk right down and rested 
On a moss-grown seat ? 

Have you listened there and wondered 
At a liquid note 

Full of praise and veneration 
From a small, bird throat ? 


Have you, looking mildly skyward 
Through the quivering sheen, 

Caught a glimpse of dazzling color 
Heaven and earth between ? 

Have you watcbed a frisky squirrel 
Climbing round a tree, 

Scampering, scratching, barking at you, 
Just because he’s free ? 


Have you cried, “ The spring is with us, 
Winter thoughts away! 

Life is young and fresh and truthful 
On a budding day ?”’ 

Have you thought, ‘‘ The Lord is risen ! 
Bitter wrongs away ! 

Heaven and Earth be glad together 
On the Easter Day ?”’ 

GERMANTOWN, MD. 





A LITTLE IMMIGRANT’S EASTER 
CANDLE. 





BY GRACE STUART REID, 





OscaR was tired of being a minister’s 
son. He was tired of being an example. 
He was tired of reading Sunday-school 
stories out of thin books with faded pic- 
tures and a musty smell of age. He was 
tired of his mother’s saving missionary 
money by cutting his hair herself with a 
comb and scissors, and trimming it under 
abowl. He was tired of being respectful. 

Why should he not laugh at other peo- 
ple? Other people had laughed at him, 
ever since he came from Sweden. They 
laughed to see such a short chap in panta- 
loons, They laughed when he ate a ban- 
ana with the skin on. They laughed 
when he melted some ice-cream on the 
fire, and saved it to eat with his morning 
oatmeal. They laughed because when he 
was given anything, he shook hands with 
the giver. His father and mother said he 
must do so, all the same. They were very 
Particular about his mannere. Then 
Oscar grew sulky, and one day disobeyed 
outright, 

Pastor Jansen said to his wife: ‘‘ Han- 
nah, wecan havé of dis ting no more. I 
must chasten him,” 

Hannah agreed, with tears in her eyes, 
They both made a point of talking Eng- 
lish before their son for his improvement ; 
and Father Jansen made a stronger point 
of alwa ys doing what bethreatened to do, 


So Oscar was left well ‘‘ chastened,” pretty 
sore and stiff ; but his heart felt more sore 
than his body. 

It had happened on a Sunday after 
church when the children had brought 
the mite barrel which they had filled dur- 
ing the year with pennies, When Oscar 
found that bis con‘ained a great many 
more than the others, he refused to give 
it up. He had never had so much money 
in all his life before. He could not part 
with it. His father had to take it from 
him, and was mortified. Fine doings for 
a minister’s son! Then some one patted 
Oscar on the head and offered him a bright 
penny. He took the cent, but he would 
not thank the giver by shaking hande. 

The pastor looked at his child’s red 
face as he sat atdinner. It did not come 
very far above the table, but any one 
could see the unhappy look uponit, The 
pastor felt very sad, and he noticed how 
often his young wife made an excuse to 
rise from the table that she might pass 
her boy. Every time on her way back to 
her place, she slipped something on his 
plate, or smoothed his tumbled hair, 
flaxen like her own braids, or gave bis 
back a kind rub. Oscar never looked up, 
but kept on cutting his meat into tiny bits, 
tho he could not eat it. 

His father thought he, too, would try 
kindness, When the table was cleared 
he bade Oscar bring him the ‘* Concord- 
ance” and look up some texts for him. 
Other times that pleased Oscar. This day 
he brought the book and laid it by his 
father without opening it. The latter 
told him to find the word candle, and the 
texts under it. Oscar found them very 
slowly, but his father said nothing till he 
read out : 

‘* Thou wilt light my candle.” 

It was Easter Day. The new Swedish 
church on the hill had been opened for 
worship that day for the first time. It 
was only a frame building and small, 
there were as yet no seats, but the people 
gathered with joy. Most of them stood, 
and some carried chairs a long way. 

They were poor, even the pastor had to 
work through the week ; they could not 
yet afford any lighting férthe church. A 
bright idea, however, had come to the 
sexton for the evening of Easter Sunday, 
and he bad had an earnest talk with the 
children of the Sunday-school. He had 
been shut up with them for a whole after- 
noon. It was a surprise to the people 
when the pastor announced the Easter 
evening service. Even he did not know 
where the light was to be got; but he 
was told it would be all right, 

Oscar looked up sharply when he had 
read that text, and his father laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. He had been reading 
Swedish, but his father spoke in Eng- 
lish. 

‘* Small child,” he said, ‘‘ You’re in the 
darkness. You don’t know where’s be- 
fore you. Youcan’t see with your eyes 
where to pit them to understand. Pray 
God to light up your candle.” 

Oscar stood up very stiffly and looked 
boldly at his father. 

‘*ITcan light my own candle,” he said. 
‘© Who told you about it?” 

His father did not think that a respect- 
ful answer and was displeased. 

His mother thought: ‘‘He grows too 
Young-American. He must go back to 
Sweden.” 

Could this be the boy who had stepped 
up to the altar so quickly last Christmas 
night, just at his father’s nod, and smiled 
so pleasantly at the congregation when 
his father said : 

**This boy was bound, when he was a 
babe, like the babes in Jerusalem to-day, 
and like the babes in Bethlehem. That’s 
the way we do in Sweden, jou old folks 
will remember. Is nothe a fine fellow?” 

His father had shown long, gay scarlet 
bands and wrapped them tightly round 
the boy, and Oscar had shouted when he 
was dismissed and was going down the 
aisle : 

** And I’m named after the good Prince 
of Sweden, too.” 

How the people had cheered, and how 
pleased his father had been! Buton the 
afternoon of Easter Day he went out of 
the house with his head hanging down 
and his heavy shoes shuffling along like 
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an old man’s, It was his duty to take Karl, 
the horse. to the river to wash his feet. 
This day Karl missed the usual leve-pats, 
and turned his head more than once to be 
sure it was Oscar that held his halter. 

Oscar left his shoes and stockings by 
the river’s edge, made his pantaloons into 
knickerbockers, and sprang on Karl’s 
back. It was a lovely evening. Karl 
waded out where the water was rosy in 
the setting sun. The spring birds were 
twittering good-night in the treer. Every- 
thing spoke of rest, and Oscar began to 
feel better—that is, he began to think. 

Karl had a thought of his own, too. 
When Oscar pulled at his halter to turn 
him back to the shore, Karl paid no at- 
tention, but walked on through the water, 
till it was up to Oscar’s feet. Soon it wes 
up above his knees, and the horse was 
swimming out to the wide place in the 
river. Oscar could not? swim; but he 
would have been afraid any way to let the 
horse go. It would be a great loss to his 
father to lose Karl. Some logs floated 
by, but Oscar dare not get on one. 

Karl swam on with his head up, in 
spire of all his rider’s entreaties. They 
neared a raft of logs fastened to the shore 
by a long rope. To Oscar’s dismay, the 
horse attempted to geton the raft, nearly 
tipping bis rider into the water. Oscar 
bounded off Karl’s back on the logs as the 
animal sent them surging through the 
water toward the shore. 

The horse followed the logs and felt the 
ground beneath his feet, but, instead of 
landing, he clambered awkwardly on the 
rafc, and sent it back to the middle uf the 
river, while he calmly laid himself down 
and left Oscar no resting place but his 
back. 

There was no use calling. No onecame 
that way on Sundays. It grew dark, and 
Oscar thought of what his father had 
said: ‘‘ Pray God to light up your can- 
dle.” 

He felt under his coat. Yes, it was 
safe—the candle the sexton bad told him 
tobring. ‘‘Every child,” he had said, 
** boy and girl.” 

Oscar took it out. It was a nice long 
waxone. He wished God would light it 
for him, His father had said : ‘* Pray.” 

He prayed that God would indeed please 
light his candle, and he would never be 
naughty or disobey again. Just as if God 
had sent a light, he seemed to see his 
father and mother sitting in the mild air 
at the house door, hand in hand, singing 
Swedish hymns, as they always did in the 
Sunday twilight. He seemed to see again 
the smile his mother had given when he 
had run to her with the first spring 

flowers, and to hear her say: ‘‘ Ah, 
barnen! barnen! It will be the minis. 
ter’s son will win with his two feet ahead 
in the race !” 

The minister’s son, indeed! Oh, how 
good he would be, and how pleasant, if 


" Karl would only glide gently off the logs 


and take him home; but Karl rose up 
suddenly and, slipping floundering into 
the water, swam home without his little 
rider. 

The boy was not left on the raft, for 
there was no sign of him there when, a 
little while after, Pastor Jansen and his 
wife strained their eyes to find him. He 
had not come to land by the rope, for 
there were no footprints at its end in the 
moist bank. 

Ah me! His mother longed to keep on 
looking ; but when she saw her husband’s 
white, sad face as he lefc the search to 
others and went quietly to his place in the 
church, she went too. 

The children were there—all but poor 
Oscar—and each one brought a candle. 
It was a pretty sight as they marched in, 
two and two, with the lighted candles, 
singing : ‘ Walk in the light.” 

They took their places around the walls 
and across the back of the altar beneath 
the curtained choir-loft. That had not 
been used yet. The children were the 
choir, The young minister led the serv- 
ice with a pale, steady face and quiet 
voice, while his wife kept her eyes upon 
him and prayed, without stopping, for 
their boy. No word was said of his loss. 


The children sang the second hymn sweet- 
ly as the pastor had taught them, 
‘* Sweet and finely high,” he had always 
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said. ‘‘ Voice! Voice! Itis voice I want, 
not screaming with the box of lungs.” 

But when the last hymn was given out, 
the leader broke down as he thought of 
the missing child. Perhaps he had been 
too harsh. Perhaps he had not under- 
stood the manly little heart. A whisper 
of the loss spread among the children. 
They were unnerved by the sight of the 
mother’s tears. Thesinging ceased. The 
pastor’s head was bowed. 

Suddenly, behind the green baize cur- 
tain of the choir-loft, a child’s voice took 
up the strain firmly, in a sweet tone, 
‘* finely high,” like a hidden angel. The 
pastor raised his head. A beautiful light 
spread over his face. He did not stir till 
the hymn was sung, and the benediction 
said, tho his wife had started forward, 
with parted lips and her hand upon her 
heart. It was the oldest, most familiar 
tune the children knew—‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home”—but they did notsing. Somehow 
the solitary voice seemed to beg plaintive- 
ly to be heard. 

**T long, dearest Lord, in thy beauties to shine, 

No more as an exile in sorrow to pine,”— 

It carried the old folks back to their na- 
tive land. 
**Home! home! sweet, sweet home ! 

Prepare me, dear Savior, for glory, my home.” 

Erery one knew, of course, how tall 
the young pastor was, but still they won- 
dered how he could reach the loft, part 
the curtain, and lift down his shamefaced 
boy. 

** Barnen! barnen!” cried the mother. 
‘* Why did Oscar not come straight even 
along to his Mor?” 

**] lost my candle,” Oscar said, hanging 
his head. 

‘“*Nay,” said his father, ‘* Young son, 
the Lord has lighted up the candle of 
your mind. Do you not see home is a 
good ting, and it is well to be a minister’s 
son?” 

**And who saved Mor’s heart?’ his 
mother cried, still kissing his rosy face 
and warming his cold hands and feet 
with her loving fingers. 

‘*T caught hold of a long branch when 
Karl jumped off the log,” he answered. 
+‘ climbed up in the tree, and then down 
to the ground.” 

He broke away from Father and 
** Mor,” and would not come back till he 
had done penance for his naughtiness 
that morning by shaking hands with 
everybody present. 

** And whom are you so lucky as to be 
named after?’ some one asked, wanting 
him to name the Prince again. 

** Pastor Oscar Jansen,” the little fehow 
answered, sturdily, leaping up and fling- 
ing his arms around his tall father’s neck. 
That was better to his mother than a kiss 
for herself. 

** All de candles of all de minds togedder 
uplighted of Easterlove. It is like asum- 
mer day in Yune,” she said aloud, reach- 
ing up a hand to make the love and 
forgiveness complete. 

NEw York City. 
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A HARD DAY. 








‘BY JANE PRATT, 





THE kitchen fire’ was almost out; the 
floor was unswept; the oatmeal kettle 
was standing on the hearth with some of 
the oatmeal drying on it, and the tea- 
kettle was newly filled and set in crooked. 
In the midst of this desolation, standing 
by the sink, which was filled with dirty 
dishes, her pretty brown hair gathered at 
the top of her head in a tight knot, and 
her tears dropping fast into the cool and 
somewhat greasy dishwater, stood Alice 
Cummings. 

This Saturday, too! She would rather 
have had it happen on any other day. 
This morning all the girls were going to 
Jenny French’s to work on their cos- 
tumes for the school exhibition, and this 
afternoon how could they get along with- 
out her in the rehearsal ? 

Mrs. Cummings was ill to-day. Early 
in the morning Bobby had ruh over to 
Miss Clarissa’s to see if she could come 
and help, and had found her with a jump- 
ing toothache and neuralgia. The Cum- 
mingses had no maid; they lived in the 
country, and there was nobody else to go 
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for. Mr Cummings had cooked the beef- 
steak for breakfast; and when he had 
proposed bread and milk for dinner, Alice 
had answered, cheerfully, that she could 
do better than that. 

But when she saw her mother her heart 
sank, for her mother had been well ever 
since she could remember, and it seemed 
very dreadful to have her look pale, and 
speak with so much of the brightness'gone 
from her voice. Then when Alice came 
downstairs and found the kitchen fire 
nearly out, and everything looking so 
desolate; and when, too, she remembered 
the costumes and the rehearsal, she was 
so miserable she began to cry. 

Only a little, however, while she was 
rekindling the fire and attacking the 
dishes. When the doorbell rang, a few 
minutes after, there were no traces of 
tears. It was Mabel Crassey at the door, 
who had stopped for Alice to go with her 
the Mrs. French’s. Mabel looked as dainty 
as she always did, and said it was such a 
shame Alice couldn’t go. She didn’t see 
what they should do! Mrs, French said 
they might go into the garret and borrow 
anything they wanted there, and Miss 
Newhall was coming in the afternoon to 
help them about their parts. Alice was 
certainly no happier when she went back 
to the kitchen. If there was any one she 
admired it was Miss Newhall. 

**It is not necessary that we should be 
happy ; itis necessary that we should be 
good.” 

This sentence seemed to stare at Alice 
from the selected column of a weekly 
paper which covered a shelf in the kitchen 
cupboard. She had gone to the cupboard to 
put away a cracked teacup, and she stop- 
ped with thecup inher hand. That was 
meant for her. It was not necessary that 
she should be happy ; it was necessary that 
she should be good. She was so filled with 
the thought that she stood for a minute, 
almost breathless. Then she went to work 
vigorously. In half an hour you never 
would have known that kitchen, 

Then the doorbell rang again. This 
time it was Dr. Holly. Alice had not 
known he was coming, and she felt as if 
the world was growing brighter the min- 
ute she saw him. His whole look, some- 
how, seemed to say: ‘* Oh, this is not such 
an awful time, after all. Your mother 
will be better in a day or two. ButI 
might as well go upstairs and take a little 
look at her. Then we shall all be com- 
fortable.” Dr. Holly never knew he was 
saying this to Alice all the time he was 
taking off his coat. None of us know half 
we say to the persons about us, and we are 
always talking when our mouths are shut. 

Dr. Holly spoke lightly of Mrs, Cum- 
mings’s sickness, but he said he would 
come again to-morrow ; and after that the 
day was not all easy. Dinner was late ; 
and tho the potatoes were not done in 
time, when she left them for a minute at 
the end the water disappeared, and she 
came back to find them burning to the 
bottom of the kettle. But after her moth- 
er had had a lunch and Alice had washed 
the dinner dishes, there was nothing more 
she must do until supper time. 

She had just read her mother to sleep— 
she was a pleasant reader, and it was a 
quiet book—when again the doorbell 
rang. Going softly down, she found Miss 
Lacey with a covered basket. This basket, 
when uncovered, revealed a loaf of bread, 
some thick caraway-seed cookies, and 
two apple pies. 

** How does your mother feel this after- 
noon ?” asked Miss Lacey, as she followed 
Alice into the dining room and began to 
place the food on the table. ‘I haven't 
thought she looked well lately. I 
shouldn’t wonder if she had been doing 
too much, You had better eat this pie 
first. It got a little broken coming. It 
was too bad Clarissa Henlow was ailing— 
I don’t know who else you can have. But 
don’t you mind calling on me if there is 
anything Ican do. I could have brought 
you more just as well as not if had only 
known your mother was sick when I was 
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baking this morning; but when I saw 
the doctor’s carriage, I didn’t know who 
it was.” With a final injunction to tell 
her mother not to get up too soon, and to 
let her know if anything was wanted, Miss 
Lacey left. 

Alice had always thought Miss Lacey 
somewhat disagreeable. She was a prim 
little person who often walked with her 
hands crossed beforeher. She said young 
people were not very efficient nowadays, 
and Alice always had felt in Miss Lacey’s 
presence secretly ashamed of being a 
young person. But to-day this neighbor 
was kind, and seemed to understand 
everything. 

It was two weeks before Mrs. Cum- 
mings was really well ; but after the first 
few days they succeeded in hiring a girl 
of nineteen, who, altho some of her ar- 
rangements seemed rather fuuny, after 
Mrs. Cumming’s careful ways, proved 
strong and good-natured, 

It was a happy day when Alice’s moth- 
er was again downstairs at the head of the 
table. During her illness they had all 
learned lessons of care and self-reliance. 
Now things would fall back into their old, 
pleasant ways, only they would all be 
twice as thoughtful as they had been be- 
fore, and make everything as easy for 
Mother as they could. Maggy was going 
to stay for the present, too. 

The next week was Thanksgiving, and 
they bad an unusually happy time. 
Uncle Albert, Aunt Lizzy and the cous- 
ins came; and it was when they were 
all at the table that Mrs. Cummings, 
smiling across at her daughter, said : ‘I 
don’t know what we should have done 
without Alice.” 

Alice was very happy then; but when 
she grew older it was not so much this 
she remembered as the moment when she 
saw that sentence on the kitchen cup- 
board shelf. Her friends sometimes 
wondered why she was so kind and 
cheery. Perhaps that hard day had 
something to do with it. 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 
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FISHING FROM A HAMMOCK, 








BY I, M. METCALF, 





WHEN May was four years old, she 
went, with her mamma and baby brother, 
to spend the summer at a farmhouse on 
the coast of Maine, -Aunt Marian was 
there too; and nearly every morning she 
would lie for along time in her hammock, 
which was hung under a big apple tree, 
and read, with an umbrella over her head. 
May liked to play under this tree, too, 
especially when Auntie was there, and 
they had many talks and plays togeth- 


er. 
At first May was a little afraid of the 
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hammock; it swung 80 easily whet . 
pushed, or even when the wind blew it, 
that it seemed like an unsafe kind of : 
rocking-chair. But one morning Auntie 
lifted May up very gently beside her and 
the little girl sat on one edge, with her 
feet hanging over, and found the easy, 
swaying motion very pleasant. So she 
began with her favorite remark, “‘ Let’s 
play something.” 

Aunt Marian, who had just been watch- 
ing the grass rising and falling like the 
waves of the sea as the breeze blew over 
it, said at once, ‘‘ We will play that we 
are in a boat. See the waves all around 
us and the fishes swimming in the water! 
Here comes a big one; don’t let him bite 
your foot.” 

Up went May’s little plump legs into the 
hammock, like a flash. ‘Oh, shoo him 
away, Auntie!” Then, after a minute, 
‘* There he goes. I think he was a whale. 
Now let us tish and catch some little 
ones for dinner.” 

Then they’ fished with the umbrella 
handle and caught agreat many—heads of 
grass and daisy blossoms they really were ; 
but these are just as good fish as any 
others when you are playing, you know. 
May was ready to cook them. 

‘* Here are some fried fish, Auntie, and 
here is a velly nice pie that I made my- 
self. Eat some; it is velly good.” 

The pie was a small green apple, care- 
fully wrapped up in grass. 

‘*Oh, delicious!” said Aunt Marian. 
** Who taught you to make such fine fish 
pies ?” 

‘** Mrs, Lincoln,” answered May, prompt- 
ly for she had heard her mamma speak 
of learning from Mrs, Lincoln’s cook- 
book how to make this or that. 

After dinner May rowed the boat to 
land and got out carefully, jumping from 
stone to stone not to wet her feet. 

** Don’t you want to land and pick some 
flowers, Auntie?” 

** No, I think I will stay in the boat. It 
might float away, you know, if I left it 
alone, and that would never do.” 

‘“‘Oh no,’ echoed May, ‘that would 
never do. Did you ever see a boat whom 
the sailor left ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Auntie; ‘and it floated 
away and away on the water, and the 
sailor could not get it again.” 

May went about in the grass, pulling 
flowers, and Aunt Marian read her book 
and forgot all about being in a boat. 
Suddenly the dinner bell rang—for the 
real dinner this time. Aunt Marian got 
out of the hammock at once, and they 
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were just starting for the house whey 


+ May cried, ‘‘Tie the boat, Auntie ; don’t 


let it get away and be lost.” So Auntie 
went back and anchored the hammock, 
with the hooked handle of the sun-um. 
brella, and then they both went in to 
dinner, 

BaLtTIMoRgE, Mp. 
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PEBBLES. 


‘* ENTREES ?”’ said the gargon to Pat, who 
had just given his order. **On trays? No, 
yez hathen, bring it on plates.’’—U. of M, 
Wrinkle. 


-. “ Papa, what’s acynic?’’ “ A cynic, 
my son, is aman who sneers at everything 
he hasn’t cash enough to keep up with.’— 
Exchange. 


.-Oxford can stop a girl taking the de- 
gree of B. A., but it can’t prevent her add- 
ing the honorable name of ‘‘ M A”’ to her 
titles.— Philadelphia Times. 


..First Citizen: ‘I just passed Senator 
Bombshell. Never saw him look so happy.” 
Second Citizen: ‘‘ Perhaps he’s discovered 
a new casus belli.” —Brooklyn Life. 








----“Got on your husband’s cravat, 
haven’t you?” asked a neighbor of Mrs. 
Bilkins. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Mrs. B., sadly; 
“it’s the only tie there is between us now.” 
—Harlem Life. 


..-Parson (to youngster fishing on Sun- 
day): ‘‘My boy, I’m surprised to find you 
here.””’ Youngster (innocently): ‘‘Do you 
know some other place where they bite 
better ?”—To Date. 


... They say a most peculiar thing 
Has happened here in town— 
A woman took her watch upstairs, 
And then the watch ran down. 
— Washington Post. 


Cleanse 


Your blood now by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
best Spring Medicine. It thoroughly expels all 
taints of Scrofula, Salt Rheum and Humers, and 
vitalizes ana enriches the blood. Remember 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. #1. 
ome caver Ills ; 


Hood’s Pills exe. “izes Ms 


ope 
cure headache, lb Mg aa and liver ali 


NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


MHIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 34 
inches wide, firmly quilted to- 
gether. Its utility in the family 
is obvious. All physicians and 
obstetric lecturers recommend it 
for bed pads. It is easily washed. 
All the leading Dry Goods 
Houses in every city sell it by 
the yard. 


Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
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_...JSohn (to his father); *‘ That co-ed is 
197.” His Father: “Is she really ? I would 
never have taken her fora day over 85,”’—- 
Yale Record. 


_...“ Where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ 
remarked the disappointed heir, as he con- 
signed that document to the flames.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


_... Griggs: ‘ My pillow came open last 
night, and when I woke up this morning I 
was almost smothered by the feathers.” 
Briggs: “Made you feel sort of down in the 
mouth, did it ?’—Harvard Lampoon. 


_...The old family cat awoke from a nap 
before the fire and stretched himself in the 
manper common to¢ats. Margie looked at 
him with distended eyes. ‘* My doodness!” 
she exclaimed; “I dess ze tat’s doin’ t’ boil 
over.” —Judge. 


_...The Unpleasable Woman.—“I took 
out $10,000 insurance on my life to-day,” 
said the meek man. “I suppose you will 
live for sixty or seventy years now,” said his 
wife, in an aggrieved tone.—Indianapolis 
Journal. 


....? You naughty boys,” exclaimed the 
mother of one of a group of noisy juveniles. 
‘‘ What are you doing ?” “ Playing.” ‘‘ But 
I heard you calling names.” ‘* Yes’wh. 
We're playing we’re the Senate.””—Wash- 
ington Star. 


...-Talk of man,” roared the female 
emancipator. ‘‘What has man ever done 
for woman 2” ‘‘ Furnished a model for her 
to imitate,’’ said a voice in the rear of the 
hall, and then an awful quiet reigned.— 
Adams, Mass., Freeman. 


....Had Had-’Em.—Once upon a time, 
ever and ever so long ago there was a man 
named Adam. And his wife’s name was 
Eve. And there arose a mighty epidemic 
of measles in that land. But Eve wasn’t 
afraid. She had Adam.—Judge. 


....Go0od Old Lady (to ker nephew, a poor 
preacher): ‘‘ James, why did you enter the 
ministry ?”’ ‘‘ Because I was called,’ he 
answered. “James,” said the old lady, 
anxiously, as she looked up from wiping 
her spectacles ; ‘‘ are you sure it wasn’t 
some other noise you heard ?’’—Collier’s 
Weekly. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


-.-.*Isn’t it astonishing how cheap 
matches are made nowadays ?”’ asked the 
statistical passenger. ‘‘Eef you mean to 
insult me, sare,” said the foreign-looking 
passenger, ‘“‘here is my carte. I hold my- 
self, sare, at no less than one million of 
your American dollars.”’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


...-An Instance.—“ Moral courage,’ said 
the teacher, ‘‘is the courage that makes a 
boy do what he thiuks is right, regardless 
of the jeers of his companions.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ 
said Willy, ‘if a feller has candy and eats 
it all hisself, and ain’t afraid of the other 
fellers callin’ him stingy, is that moral 
courage ?”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


-..-An inquisitive person passing along a 
country road stopped to talk with a farmer 
hoeing corn. ‘ Your corn is small,” said 
the inquisitive person. “Yes. I planted 
that kind,” replied the farmer. “It looks 
yellow.” ‘‘I planted yellow corn.” “I 
don’t think you’ll get more than half a 
crop.’”? ‘Don’t expect to—I planted it on 
shares.’’— The Buffalo Courier. 


....To the Editor of the Spectator.—Sir: 
I have been much interested in the Irish 
“bulls”? which you have published, and 
hope others will follow. Did you ever hear 
of the Irishman who was asked what a 
“bull”? was, and replied, ‘If I was to say 
to you, do you see those cows lying down 
in that field and one of them’s standing up, 
that's the ‘bull’”’?—I am, sir,etc, G. R.N. 
—Spectator. 

....Professor: *‘Gentlemen, instead of 
the ordinary recitation this morning I will 
substitute a written examination. [Great 
excitement; two men near the door cut 
during the disturbance }] I am a great he- 
liever in the honor system, so I will not ex- 
ercise any supervision over you. However, 
for convenience I will have you sit twoseats 
apart. AlthoI have implicit confidence in 
your honor, I will divide the class into two 
divisions and give each alternate row a dif- 
ferent question. You will please bring 
your notebooks to my desk and leave them 
there, lest they get in your way and inter- 
fere with your writing. While the exam- 
ination goes on I will stroll around the 
room, not for purposes of supervision, but 
simply to benefit my liver. The examina- 
tion will now begin.’’— Yale Record. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a reaily novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THe INDEPENDENT.1 


501.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 


They kept one of those country prime, 
But some observant friends have said 
That, while John worked well at the two, 
His small wife held the vessel’s head ! 

About the three scolding she'd rush, 
Her tones as shrill as any parrot’s ; 
While John admired her business ‘‘ push,” 
But spent the day out with his carrots. 


Said neighbor Tim, over the fence, 
His philosophic comforter : 
“He four his time who heeds their 
tongue— 
We're all the five of woman, sir; 
Only they’re like your peppers there, 
The smallest ones have aye most fire !”’ 
“‘Then,’”’ quoth John, “‘ Neighbor, I could 
wish 
My Susan were a good foot higher !”’ 
MABEL P. 
502.—CHARADE. 
Liddy, Liddy, gay and giddy, 
Sat reflecting. 
Sat reflecting, retrospecting 
On the loss of her last beau— 
Him she jilted till he wilted ~ 
At her footstool lying low. 


Now poor Liddy, still a widdy, 
Sits reflecting. 
Sits reflecting, retrospecting 
O’er the ravished days of yore— 
Days when she so airy one two, 
Yet complete, too, thought it fun to 
Jilt poor Silas evermore. 
CEPHAS. 
503.—DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across :—1, a letter: 2, a trick; 3, shone 
(obs.); 4, alpacas ; 5, uncommunicativeness ; 
6, initial ; 7, to decant (obs.): 8, finds fault; 
9, to crowd : 10, the god Pluto ; 11, a letter. 

Down:—1, a letter; 2, the rudd; 3, post 
office, Kemper County, Miss.: 3, species of 
quotidian remittent, whose paroxysms are 
very long (Dangl.); 5, destroyed a consider- 
able part of; 6, having the same center; 7. 
those who resent ; 8, pertaining to or bear- 
ing teeth: 9, showers of rain; 10, before; 
11, a letter. R. C. CHESTER. 
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504.—DECAPITATION. 

He was tall, and stout, and sturdy, tho he 
had not finished one 

(Some kind neighbors claimed that nothing 
he began was ever done) ; 

Tho they owned kis two superior, yet, as 
one astutely said it, 

“That is three to bone and muscle, and is 
nothing to his credit.” 


He would navigate the river in a leaky old 
canoe— 

I do think he could have managed in a tub, 
or wooden shoe ; 

And he shot wild duck by dozens, on the 
four, or on the water; 

For we all enjoyed the dinner, tho we much 
deplored the slaughter. 


I admired the dashing ne’er-do-well, despite 
the village sages— 

He would make a charming outlaw in my 
coming novel’s pages; 

But I found the admiration was on my side 
altogether, 

For he “ ‘lowed I was a ’fraid cat, that was 
skeered of rainy weather.”’ 


In the five I last beheld him ; he was carving 
on a bar 

His initials—they are “ siz,” and most ap- 
propriate they are ; 

And he seemed to notice nothing in the 
sunny earth or heaven 

But the sharpness of his jack-knife and the 
outline of his seven. M.C.S. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Marcu 26TH. 


500.—1, Wick: 2, pick; 3, papers. (Pick- 
wick Papers.) 4, ring; 5, man: 6, manner; 
7. guy. (Guy Mannering.) 8. Nicholas; 9, 
Nick: 10, nickle. (Nicholas Nickleby.) 11, 
den; 12, Dennis; 13, end; 14, pen. (Pen- 
dennis.) 15. Redganntlet; 16, twist: 17, 
liver; 18, olive. (Oliver Twist.) 19, 

‘* Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble in the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever!” 
20, Virginians. 21, 
‘Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green.” 
22, stock; 28, wood. (Woodstock.) 24, 
mart; 25, tin ; 26, art; 27, martin ; 28, wit. 
(Martin Chuzzlewit.) 29, fair; 30, air: 31, 
van; 32, vanity. (Vanity Fair.) 33, van: 
34, hoe. (Ivanhoe.) 35, conper; 36, field; 
37, David. (David Copperfield ) 38, great 
hog ; 39, diamond. (The Great Hoggarty 
Diamond.) 40. Dom: 41, bey; 42. son. 
(Dombey and Son.) 43, leg; 44, mont; 45, 
rose. (Legendof Montrose.) 46,hump; 47, 
clock. (Master Humpbrey’s Clock.) 48. 
Aster. (The Monastery.) 





T 





Nutritive Value of Meats. 


Prof. Charles D. Woods, of the Storr’s (Conn.) Experiment Station, taking the edible portion of the various 





meats given below, finds their relative value as follows: 


Ham, canned, deviled, 


Pork, loin, 
Beef, ribs, 


Tongue, canned, whole, 


Turkey, 


Beef, corned rump, 


Beef, canned, 
Bologna Sausage, 
Mutton, 

Salmon, Columbia, 
Lamb, hind leg, 
Veal Cutlets, 
Mackerel, 
Chicken, 


. 


Fuel value, per Ib. in Calorics or Water free substance. Fat. 
units of energy. Per cent. Per cent. 
1.740 54-7 32-9 
1.590 48.0 30.3 
1.445 44.4 26.8 
1.380 78.7 23.2 
1.350 44.5 $2) 
1.270 41.9 23.3 
1.120 46.9 14.0 
1.115 40.5 18.2 
1,100 37-2 18.0 
1.080 36.4 17.9 
1.040 36.1 16.5 
805 31.7 9.9 
640 26.6 7.1 
500 25.8 1.9 


We take the above table from The American Grocer. It has not been prepared for us as a matter of advertising, 
but is purely a Scientist’s statement of fact. The results of Professor Woods’ experiments are a surprise to us, and 
will astonish many good housekeepers and lead them to prize the FERRIS FINE CURED HAMS and BACON 
more than ever before. Many providers have considered these choice Curings chiefly as relishes, but this compari- 
son will show how prominent a place they should hold on every family table. The first grocers of the country fur- 
nish them as choicest American Curings, and yours will doubtless supply you if you insist on having the FERRIS 


BRAND. 










If you cannot get them nearer home, your orders will be promptly filled by 


THE S. S. PIERCE CO., and COBB, BATES & YERXA, Boston. 


PARK & TILFORD, and ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, New York City. 


MITCHELL, FLETCHER & CO., and T.C. FLUKE & CO., Philadelphia. 


G. G. CORNWELL & SON, Washington, D. C. 
GEO. K. STEVENSON & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


WELCH & EASON, Charleston, S. C. 


JOHN LYONS & CO., Savannah, Ga. 
CLARK & MEADER, New Orleans, La. 


GOLDBERG. BOWEN & LEBENBAUM, San Francisco, Cal. 
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FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 








nm SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass..US.A. 





‘House Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 


CLARK’S EXCURSIONS 


To Europe, the Holy Land, 
and Around the World. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 











A series of high-class excursions to Europe will 
leave New York during May, June anda July—pro- 
grammes how r ready 

VACATION EXCURSION sails July 4th, per 

“© ay of Rome,” accompanied from New York by F. 
C. Clark 
NORTH CAPE AND RUSSIA PARTY 
= July 4th; $559, $89, #900, Limited to 15 passen- 


NEAL L HOLY LAND PARTY starts Septem- 
5th 

ROU ND THE WORLD PARTY starts Octo- 

vetther Parties to Europe at frequent toterv als. 

Ocean tickets by all lines. Ctoice bert 


Send for CLARK’s TOURIST GAZETTE, containing 
full particulars with maps. 


FRANK C. CLARK. Tourist Agent, 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania and Erie R.R., etc. 





Sole Agent for (New) Anglo-American 
Nile S. 8. Co. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY 
LONDON 54 NORTH w ESTERN RAILWAY 
LEDONIAN RAILWAY 
— AT sou THE RN & WESTERN RAILW a 
est and popular routes. Queenstown, Liver 


Sho pool Gla 
frow pte London. i sateen me ‘arin, 
Sleeping and Din ing cars. Toun 
in Ireland, Scot- sand W..jes, Eng 





land, Paris, &c.— Picturesque 
—— Ancient Cathedrals and 
Castles, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Country. &c 
Bageage whe sani oe 7 York to “pro bl 
MONFY SAVED; COMPORTS SECU! INCONVENIENCES AVOIDED. 
F Eo et S Fe ders, Maps, Tie kets. ete. apply to 
far Now Yart 





Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

June %th._60-DA YS’ CRUISEto RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY. sone to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, » and upward. 
lith.—_A_ 4-MONT THs UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. emetionel and Scientific. 
$1,000. and upward. 

European Tours June 6th, July Ist and 8th. Send 
for itinerary. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 


1715 Chestout St... Philadelphia 


~ 85 DAYS IN EUROPE. 


Few vacancies in limited party to visit Megtans, 
France, Germany. Belgium, Swi' zerland, Italy, Gib- 
raltar. Personally conducted by Prof. @ ‘amille 
Thurwanger, 31 Pierce B’Iding. Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 








—— 


Going 


Soins EUROPE? 


H.Gaze & Sons (tte) 


@ The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out 


* 67 Escorted Parties 


@ of the highest-class. Write forthe details. Individ 
ual Tours Everywhere. and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines Post FREE. 
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PouRtst GAZETTE— 








% ast Firornciww rin, NeW. f 
r201 Washington Fc.. Beston, 29) So. Clark St, 

4 c hie ago. 135 So "Fitth St. Phiindetrhia. 
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. 
Cook’s Tours to Europe. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class 
parties to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line 
SS. “ Majestic’”’ on May 6. Succeeding departures 
May 14, 23, 28, June 1, 17, 27. All the arrangements 
for these partie sare in ev ery respect first-class. 
Illustrated progammes free. ailroad and steam- 
ship tickets for individual travelers everywhere. 
THOS, COOK & SON, 
261 & 125 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tre In- 
DEPENDENT supable of holding 26 number post 
paid. for $1.00 








GILMAN COLLAMORE & CO. 


Call Attention to a Lot of 

hich they offer 
DINNER SETS, |~ 
; ata reduction of 
25 to 50 per ct. 


TOILET SETS, 


These goods will 
PLATES, 


be found desira- 


ble for country 





GLASS, houses. 
Fifth Avenue and 30th St., 


NEW YORE, 
AND NEWPORT, R. I. 








Pamph 
Write Fi; 











**An ounce of prevention is worth 


a pound of cure."’ 
you see here was 

The LADY pw ser Bere “as 
liever in the somunadion ae of that old 
saying. More than 60 years ago she 
this cele- 

ted Balsam for 
coughs and colds. 
Her portrait —on 
every bottle — has 
me familiar to 
millions of people, 





J ounce 


ee 











and it almost without sa 
“Madame 1 Porter’s” will oe 

pleasantly and safely—perhaps guard 
you from serious trouble. 


"eens sell it, thus giving it theirapproval. 
he prices are but 25 and 50 cts. (two sizes). 
Proprietors : 





HALL & RUCKE L, Wholesale 
Druggists, New York. 5 













Delicious for 
Breakfast Mush, 







A\\ Delicate for 
‘ Supper or Dessert. 


Is Unequalied for 


Griddle Cakes, 
Muffins, and 
Puddings. 


Sold in 2 1b packages b 
All Leading Grocers. , 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 














Take Your Wife 


one of those handsome Pozzon1 Purr Boxes. 
They are given free with each box of powder. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





WALTER BAKER & CO, uu. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can, 
Beware of Imitations. 





REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 

















Sarm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested.] 








AN OSTRICH FARM. 


BY P. C, MACFARLANE, 








YES, an ostrich farm, where forty acre 
of land are devoted solely to the raising of 
these great birds and their food, and where 
two men, and sometimes three, are con- 
stantly engaged in the care of from one to 
two hundred ostriches which are raised 
and kept for the sake of their plumage. 
This little farm, nestling on the side of a 
low mesa that forms one of a chain of 
barren-looking foothills in Central South- 
ern California, produced Jast year nearly 
fonr thousand dollars’ worth of feathers. 

I had long felt a curiosity to visit the 
farm, and gratifled it by a day spent there 
iu the early part of September, 1895. 

The ostrich, as my readers doubtless 
know, is a native of Asia and Africa, and 
ostrich farming has long been a profitable 
pursuit among the English colonists in 
South Africa. The English, too, were the 
pioneer ostrich farmers in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The place where a bird begins is in the 
egg, and that would seem to be the place 
to begin a description of the bird’s habits 
and characteristics. 

In the spring months the female lays 
from twelve to eighteen eggs, yellowish- 
white in color, and twice as large as a cocoa- 
nut in size. . If these eggs are allowed to 
remain in the nest the duty of incubating 
is undertaken jointly by both birds, the 
male performing the most of the work, ax 
it is his habit to go on the nest about 4 
P.M and remain till 10 A.M., when the female 
relieves him. In about six weeks comple- 
tion of the process of incubation is an- 
nounced by a peculiar grunting sound in 
side the eggs. With his bare and calloused 
sternum the male bird cracks the eggs and 
liberates the chick. As fast as hatched, 
the farmer removes the young birds and 
places them in a giant brooder, where they 
are carefully looked after for a few weeks 
uatil they become strong enough to shift 
for themselves. They are not, however, 
allowed to run with the old birds at this 
time. The eggs may be, and indeed are 
frequently hatched in incubators, but it is 
claimed that artificially hatched chicks are 
not as hardy as the ones which come into 
the world in natire’s way. 

When the birds are seven months old the 
first plucking takes place, a few short 
feathers from wing and tail being the prod- 
uct. After this the birds are plucked 
regularly every six months. 

Mature growth is attained in from five to 
six years. When fully grown the birds are 


from six to seven feet high and weigh from 
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two hundred to three hundred pounds, the 
male bird being the heavier. 

When they are about four years old the 
first attempt to mate them ismade. Some 
birds never mate, and after a few unsuc- 
cessful attempts are turned in with the 
common herd, while the mated couples are 
confined in pens varying from a quarter to 
a half acrein extent. These pens are made 
of ordinary fence boards, only three being 
used, the lower one about two feet from the 
ground, the second one eighteen inches 
higher, and the third as high as one’s 
shoulder. A lane from six to ten feet wide 
is made between each pen andits neighbor, 
These ‘“‘devil’s lanes” are made necessary 
by the quarrelsome nature of the ostrich. 
As it was, I do not think I saw a singie 
board on the mating pen fences that was 
not cracked or splintered, or in-some way 
marked by the blows of the ostriches’ feet. 

The birds’ kicking propensities are cer 
tainly highly developed. This so-called 
kicking, however, is really striking. Every- 
body has seen a cackling hen pause with 
one foot uplifted, the claws drooping and 
looking like nothing so much as a half- 
clincbed fist. Now,if biddy, with the up- 
raised foot, should suddenly deliver a blow 
straight in front of her, you would have a 
miniature representation of the kick of an 
ostrich: Swing the blow from an elbow 
with a thirty-inch radius, deliver it with a 
fist as large as your own and as hard as 
bone and shell Jike -calecan make it, with 
a tbree-hundred-pound bird moving at a 
three minute gait to give it force and you 
have a very fair idea of the blow an ostrich 
can strike. 

There are but two toes on the foot; one is 
-mall and generelly clawless, while the 
other is large and armed with an incb-and- 
a half nail, that cuts like a scimiter in the 
returo movement of the kick. 

I do not know whether they are ambidex- 
trous with their feet (there’s an Irish bull) 
ornot. One of the birds, a sturdy mule, 
the most consistent kicker of the lot, whose 
temper was always ruffled and who made 
fences rattle and birds skedaddle wherever 
he went, had an enlarged calloused place 
on oné¢ foot—for the life of me I cannot 
reu.ember which—caused, presumably, by 
much kicking, which had won him the 
sobriquet of ‘Old Wart.” 

The lower half of the leg of the ostrich is 
covered with scales which, ia the mating 
season, are red in color, but at other times 
area very pale pink. This same character- 
istic is noticeable of the bill. The upper 
half of the leg is covered with blue skin 
and entirely innocent of feathers A white 
fuzz, which takes on a bluish cast from the 
color of the skin underneath, covers the 
neck. The head is comparatively small, 
goose like, and covered with short, gray 
bristles. The eye is large and really fine, 
running from black to yellow in color. It 
locks like an intelligent eye, but tne re- 
semblance stops right there; for the ostrich 
is a hatched ignoramus and never, becomes 
auythiog else. He is continually consumed 
with curiosity, but never seems to apply 
the results of his observation. He will 
repeatedly try to pick the nails from an 
accommodating visitor’s fingers as he leans 
over the fence; but the visitor gets tired 
and refuses to submit further long before 
the bird discovers that the nails do not 
come off. 

But now to the plumage. The white aud 
black feathers come from the male, aud 
the grays and drabs from thefemale. ‘The 
first row of feathers on the wings of the 
male, beginning at the extreme end, are 
pure white, and from eighteen to twenty- 
eight inchesin length. The corresponding 
feathers on the female are white, blending 
into gray at thetip. The rest of the feath- 
ers on the male area glossy black, and on 
the female a humble drab. These feathers 
are classed as long black ordrab tips, as the 
case may be, mediums and shorts. The 
least valuable feathers come from the tail, 
selling for only six dollars per pound, while 
the same quantity of prime white plumes 
brings fifty dollars. The black and drab 
tips area short feather ranging from nine 
or ten inches in length down to five or six. 

I have no sympathy with those who say 
that the ostrichis an ugly or ungainly bird. 
It is tomea really beautiful sight t> seea 
fully feathered male bird when in the act 
of challenging. With lifted head and a 
fan-shaped halo of pure white feathers 
dancing out from behind the glossy black- 
ness of his outstretched wings, he moves 
forward with a long,springing stride, at 
once the picture of elegance and the poetry 
of motion. While looking at the flock, one 
may, atalmost any moment, see two males 
separate themselves from the rest and draw 
near each other, prancing and curveting 
like pugilists sparring for an opening. 
After a certain amount of swaying of heads 
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and twitching of wings, there is a sudden 
assault by one, and ap abrupt retreat by 
the other, sometimes without the striking 
ofasingleblow. Theyare apparently great 
tacticians, and all the battles I saw con- 
sisted solely in maneuverings for position, 
the bird that succeeded in flanking the 
other always being victorious. I was told, 
however, that when in a really quarrelsome 
mood, they come to actual blows, and oc ca- 
sionally fatal bruises are given and sus- 
tained in their set-tos. 

I had timed my visit to the farm so as to 
be there during one of the semiannual 
pluckings. This I found very interesting. 
A pen constructed of three panels of fence, 
the end of one panel being movable, was 
set up in the corner of a half acre inclosure, 
into which about thirty of the birds to be 
plucked had been driven. Then, with corn, 
the birds were tolled toward the plucking 
pen, gently urged by three men, myself 
among the number, all armed with pitch- 
forks. The ostrich’s temper is so unreliable 
that he rarely become tame enough to be 
sifely trusted, and the men never enter the 
pens unless armed with pitchforks. Incase 
of an attack the fork is held at arm’s 
length, tines upward, so as to engage the 
neck of the charging bird. The neck is 
either caught between the tines or punc- 
tured by them. In either event the assault 
is repulsed, and so long as the tines are 
kept pointing upward away from the body 
of the bird it is little injured. The pitch- 
fork has thus come to be an institution for 
which the ostrich has a wholesome respect, 
and the sight of one is geuerally sufficient 
to keep him at a distance; but when unu- 
sually quarrelsome—and ostriches have 
their off days like some other bipeds—they 
will charge on the fork repeatedly. 

But to get back to the plucking ; the 
birds were partly tolled and partly driven 
into the plucking pen. When it was full, 
one of the men quickly pulled the free end of 
the open panel t> the post and the others 
held it there till it was securely tied with 
heavy rope. The next thing was to put 
socks on the heads of the imprisoned birds, 
of which there wereseven. Aman, holding 
is his hand a plain sock of domestic use, 
seized a bird by his long, boa-like neck and 
pulled the sock down over his head till his 
eyes were blinded. The seven were treated 
inthis way. During the operation of put- 
ting on the sock, the birds kick and strug- 
gle violently, making fence boards creak 
and bend almost beyond the safety limit; 
but when it is once on, they stand still, 
trembling and sometimes falling to the 
ground. 

I'*socked” “Old Wart,” the veritable 
cock'of the walk, myself; and when the 
sock went down over his head, he sat down 
on the ground with a peculiar squawk, and 
remained there during the whole process 6f 
plucking, absolutely refusing to stand on 
his feet until his head was free; but when 
the hateful sock came off, Richard was 
himself again; and after proceeding to 
chase the rest of the flock to the further 
end ofthe yard, came back as near to the 
plucking pen as he dared and began to ban- 
ter us after the fashion of his kind, with 
spiteful twitchings of his wings and sway- 
ings of his head. 

Piucking is hard work. I know, for I 
tried it. The long white feathers of the 
males and the grays of the females are cut 
off close to the skin with heavy shears. 
These feathers are taken off before they are 
“ripe,” because when allowed to remain 
until they can be pulled from the socket, it 
is found that the tips have become dead 
and are therefore spoiled. Three months 
later these stubs of quills do become “ ripe” 
and are then pulled out with heavy pincers. 
I pulled the stubs from one pair of wings, 
and my arm was sore for two days after- 
ward. 

The rest of the feathers are pulled by 
hand. From the way the birds flinch and 
-the fact that blood flows from the emptied 
sockets, I judge the operation is somewhat 
painful, altho the farmer assured me that 
it is not, unless the plucker gets hold of a 
“green ” feather by mistake. 

When the plucking was concluded and 
the birds in the large pasture were rounded 
up, it was discovered that oue, a male, had 
escaped into the alfalfa patch. A man 
called Joe was sent to drive him back; 
armed with a pitchfork, he started. The 
bird seemed spoiling for a fight, and long 
before Joe came near, he raised his head 
and began to prance back and forth, twitch- 
tng his wings angrily. 

Judging {rom appearances that Joe was 
olny to have his hands full presently, and 
40xlous for adventure myself, I shouldered 
& fork and started to re enforce him. When 
Joe, who was an old ostrich man, got with- 
in about fifty yards of him, the bird 
charged with outstretched wings. He ran 
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like a flash. The head that had been held 
high to the front was lowered and carried 
well back, giving the appearance of having 
been run away from by the rest of the bird. 
As I saw the ostrich darting toward Joe, 
and heard the swish of his wings, some- 
thing like buck fever attacked me, and I 
halted involuntarily. 

Joe seemed perfectly cool. He was an 
inveterate gum-chewer, and I distinctly 
remember seeing his jaws move up and 
down with clock like regularity as he 
waited the shock with upraised fork, The 
tines engaged the bird’s neck, and the sud- 
den suspension of locomotion incident 
thereto caused him to sit down with abrupt 
precision and an audible thump. Fora mo- 
ment his wings flapped wildly, and the fork 
tines sanga pretty tune as hestruggled free. 
Once loose, he ran off to a distance of forty 
yards or so and charge’ again. Three times 
he did this, and three times Joe stopped 
him. At the third charge Joe, having 
stopped him as before, dropped the fork to 
the ground, thinking he would fall back 
for another run before striking; but the 
bird saw his chance and, as quick as light- 
ning, jumped in close and dealt poor Jim a 
blow that sent him rolling on the ground. 

At this juncture the men behind me, who 
had been watching the combat from the 
fence, gave a shout and rushed to the res- 
ene. I had by this time recovered the use 
of my legs and led the van of the rescue 
party. Joe was lying face downward on 
the ground, while the bird was vainlv en- 
deavoring to kick him. The only bird lan 
guage I knew was shoo, and ‘Shoo!’ I 
cried at the top of mv voice, brandishing 
my fork. Whether the bird considered that 
he had had vengeance enough for one day. 
or whether our superior numbers daupted 
him, Idonot know; but he ahandoned the 
attack on Joe and beat a retreat of a dozen 
yards or so, at which distance he walked 
nervously back and forth, watching us nar- 
rowly, moved, appareutly, by overpowering 
curiosity while we lifted Joe to his feet and 
helped him toward the house. 

The blow that had put him out of the 
fight landed partly on his hipbone and this, 
no doubt, saved bis life; for a blow full iu 
the stomach must have resulted fatally. 
Two men drove the refractory bird back into 
the pasture, whither he went quietly 
enough now, while the farmer and I looked 
after Joe. Wedid bim up in a huge band- 
age and treated his bruises to liberal appli 
cations of liniment. A few days agolI saw 
him as well as ever.- He told me, however, 
that he still bore a grudge against that 
ostrich. 

At the close of the day, when I got into 
my buggy to drive home, I missed my dog, 
Don. Atthe same moment we heard the 
thud of many feet, followed by a series of 
shrill yelps, all coming from the pasture 
where the main flock of ostriches were kept. 
We turned the corner of the honse and saw 
a funny sight. The dog was making his 
way as rapidly as possible across the field, 
pursued by the whole bunch cf birds. 
Every few jumps there would be a blow, a 
yelp, and poor Don would go rollingin the 
dust. After each tumble he made a new 
dash for the fence, which he finally reached, 
and, with tail close reefed, came sailing 
down toward me, every now and then throw- 
ing a frightened glance over his shoulder. 
to see if his persecutors were still hurling 
rocks at bim, for I presume that was the 
way the matter presented itself to his 
canine mind. 

I pitied Don in his fright, for I think a 
great deal of him; but I could not repress 
a laugh as he stood panting before me, 
licking his chops now and then, and looking 
at me reproachfully out of his big brown 
eyes, as if to chide me for bringing a well- 
bred Gordon Setter into this strange coun- 
try, where the quail were taller than the 
fences and treated a self-respecting dog so 
shamefully. 


Los ANGELES, CaL. 


SEED POTATOES. 


THE best way to cut seed potatoes isa 
problem upon which no two farmers agree, 
and concerning which numberless experi- 
ments have been tried by farmers generally, 
as well as by experiment stations. Re- 
sults at all the stations have been carefully 
studied by J. F. Duggar, who concludes 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 35, United States 
Department of Agriculture) that it is more 
“important to cut the tuber into compact 
pjeces of nearly uniform size than toso shape 
the pieces as to have a definite number of eyes 
on each set. No piece should be entirely devoid 
of eyes, and the majority of the se pieces 
should be large enough to support at least two 
eyes, and better three or more.” 

The yield from planting the seed or bud 
end is larger than from the stem or butt 
end of the tuber, the eyes on the seed end 
being first to germinate, and hence of es- 
peci:l importance when an early crop is 
desired. The total yield increases with 
every increase in the size of seed pieces 
from the single eye to the whole potato; 
Ubis increase occurs both in the large and 
in the small potatoes, but chiefly in the 
Jatter. The net yield of salable potatoes 
increases with every increase in the size of 
seed piece from one eye to the half potato. 


“The half potato affords a larger net salable 
crop than the whole potato, on account of the 
excessive amount of seed required in planting 
entire tubers. Taking the average uf many ex- 
periments, it was faund that for every 100 
bushels of net salable crop grown from single 
eyes, there were 114 bushels from two-eye pieces, 
131 bushels from quarters, and 139 busuels from 
halves, but only 129 bushels from planting 
whole potatoes. These results favor the use of 
halves as seed pieces, if seed potatoes and crops 
are assumed to be of equal value per bustiel; 
but when seed potatoes command a very bigh 
price, quarters may be used to advantage. It is 
better to place in one bill one large piece thar 
several very small ones of the same aggregate 
weight. Smali potatoes can sometimes used 
for seed with profit, in which case they should 
be planted whole. Leading growers are careful 
to select for seed medium to large tubers of 
zood shape, and their example should be fol- 
lowed.” 

—American Agriculturist. 








Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 

“Pearl top” or ‘ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co’ 


Pittsburgh Pa 
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F Datatable, 

Nourishing, 
Strengthening | 


— three qualities that go to make 


Somatose 


a perfect food for the pale, thin anzmic, 
dyspeptic and overworked, and those need- 
ing improved nourishment. 


Somatose-Biscuit, 10% Somatose. A 
valuable addition to the diet. 





Runkel Bros.’ Somatose -Cocoa 
(10% Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids 
and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. 

Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Choco- 
late(10% Somatose), for eating and drinking. 

All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
b> Schieffelin & Co.,New York, SoleAgts. g 
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Sweet as new mown hay J 


is the linen, washed in the Sunlight 
way, with 


+ Sunlight 
Soap | 


Everywhere—from every user of this 
, soap, come words of highest praise > 
and commendation. 

If you have not already done so, 
a try it for yourself. It saves in cvery > 
direction, time, money, labour and 
the clothes. One fair trial will con- 
> vince you. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. WM. HALL’s BALsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p»tient when cure is hopeless. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1.00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card 
the name and address to which -he would 
like the paper sent, 
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Best To Be Had. 


@  “Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 


blood-purifier I would recommend. 

I consider it_the safest and best to 

be had.” — (Rev.) W; Corp, Jack- 
nD. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


e@ ~. Admitted at the World’s Fair. 
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FE Se he 
—filtered water. But get the right filter. 







There’s one that’s best for many reasons— 
one reason is the perfect automatic clean- 
ing device. To learn the other reasons, send 
for book about the “Crystal Fountain” 
Germ-preof Filter. Free fortheasking. 

Also Gravity Filters, in which we use the 
Crystal Fountain Bock Tube. 


The Ceo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Filter Dept. ‘*E.* Puffale, N. Y¥., U.S. Ae 


SCOCOOCCOOSoss 


MAYER & CO. 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH. LONDON. NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I, MONAGHAN, Manager. 


WH Jacksdw-&6 


860 Broadway, Union Sq & 18th St., N.Y. 
ARTISTIC 


Wrought u szass aso mor 


Metal FOR. INTERIORS, 
Work opin rinepuaces, tt. 


Our Own Foundries and Shops. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 
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New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1 Namber (1 week)................ $ .10 
2 Nambers (2 weeks)......-.cccccees -20 
4 = Cl MROMGRD cc sseccecec<es «20 
13 SD ince dccesiiccscs 75 
17 = (4 Yh cugendaaeaion 1.00 
26 = (6 i Picasaceneaiels 1.50 
52 = CPi es: ceidudecsdees 3.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
Names and full remittance must ac- 
company each club. 

To clergymen $2.00 a year. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 


tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscription 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines,in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT, cap save money by writing 
for our Clubbing Liat. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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No. 450, Cut-under Surrey, 
Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light 
weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom Surrey, 


Price, $125. 
Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 


of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 
etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St.. New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 





THEY ARE CALLED 
‘GLOVE: FITTING 


BECAUSE 
THEY 

FIT 

AS WELL 
AND 
FEEL AS 
COMFORT- 
ABLE 
ASA 
FINE 

KID GLOVE 


R»z 





FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 


At All Leading Dealers. 





Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 
certain remedy is 
the use of the 


Waist vanes or the 
want of ¢. 
Canfield Dress Shields. 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields are guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


For sale by dealers 


everywhere. Ask for 
and ‘insist upon hav- ff 
ing — Dress 
Shield: 


en 
RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, 


Trade-Mark on every 
LONDON AND PARIS, Shield. 








DEAFNESS, 2.4640 Noises cure 


by F. Hi F.. Hiscox, 858 B’ way, 55 Bway, New York, W ritefor book of proo “ a FREE 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 


24 West 22d Street, New York, 
(Late with Anson D. F. Randolph & Ca.), 
Booksellers, Stationers, Publishers, Im- 
eg oe Easter Cards, Booklets and Books 
r the Lenten Season, and Framed and Un- 
framed Pictures. Prompt attention given 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh 
DA 

Pittsburgh 
F. 

Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR 

} Cincinnati 

ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 

New York 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN bon 
SHIPMAN ae 
COLLIER | 
MISSOURI | 

St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
, Philadelphia. 
MORLEY ' 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ONEY !S MADE by saving it, and 
there is no better way to save it 
than in preserving your buildings 

by having them well painted with Pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
cannot be well painted with anything i 
To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use NATIONAL 
White Lead Tinting Colors ; 
best and most permanent; 
pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


They 


Leap Co.'s Pure 
they are the 
prepared ex- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





sumere, we eave the latter all middlemen’s 
iu dealing with ene responsible firm for both 
All our work is guaranteed, no charge bein 


design¢ and estimates. 






REMINGTON 





‘rite us for list of cemetery work erecte 





HIGH-CLASS 
CEMETERY 
WORK. 


It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, neces- 
sarily, our most admirable designs. 
The fact is that those we vrint are 
intended chiefly as suggestions. We 
gladly send choice drawings, how- 
ever, on application by those in want 
of bigh-class monuments. 

All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by our own 
artists and sculptors. 


Our price is not necessarily the 
lowest; but we guarantee our figures 
to be very low for the exclusively 
first-quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
2 Quincy, Barre, and all leading gran- 
ites, end as we sell direct to con- 


profits. Then, too, there is a decided atvenieee _ the buyer 
the manufacture and the setting of a monumen 

made if not strictly according to contract. 
by us in all parts of the United States and Canada; also for 





_THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


















It was 
not the color 
of arim or racing 

records that made 


REMINGTON 


Bicycles. 





7 Merit sionehes 
brought the Rem 
ington to the front. 


Send for catalog. 


ARMS (CO., 
313-315 Broadway, 












Acker, Merrall & Condit, 

Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
57th st. and 6th Ave.. and 135 to 139 
West 42d St... New York City. 


SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the anes. 
pny Mh, wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 
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*,GRAN!]) AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grenk, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aliso, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 
NEW YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
eatadiainigtinigty proosaee New York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 








Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer says: 
school-room, keeping it, or rather crowding it, with all kinds of materials. 
that the ventilation is so perfect that even the milk and butter are not contami- 
nated by foods with odors. Of course, I have been using this refrigerator for a year 
without scrubbing or scalding it.” 


READ S “ ODORLESS” REFRIGERATOR. 


“Tam using a refrigerator of this make in my 
I find 


if your dealer has not got it, write to 








to orders and correspondence. 


THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, se Tenn. 
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Piques 


For Ladies’ Vests and 
Skirts. 


Printed in standard colors on white 
grounds with such simple designs as 
small diamonds, Fleur de Lis, and 
stripes. Also plain 
solid color grounds 
in Biscuit, Navy, 
Red, Cadet Blue and 
Pink, and these 
grounds, including 
Registered Trademark. Straw and Black, 
striped with white. All at 50c. per 
yard. 
Plain white piques, heavy and fine 
wales, at 35c , 40c., 50c , and 65c. per 
yard. 
In addition to these we are show- 
ing a large variety of other heavy 
cotton and linen fabrics suitable for 
skirts and vests. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘©THE LINEN STORE,” 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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SLIP 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & ROBBER Ci, 


New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. 
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Chicago. 
A a Pe PS Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe 0 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


puceit 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


LADIES !! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


d this “ad” and lfc. in one 
rg we will we "impo Bi. ah 











Premium: 

& by tting orders for 
COMES | by geet Baking Pow- 
der, and on 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 





P.O. Box 289. (Ind.) 31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 








